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And we’re teaching patients’ own immune systems to do likewise. 

Why do our bodies detect and attack even the tiniest foreign substance but leave a cancerous 
tumor alone to grow unchecked? 

Researchers at Columbia and Weill Cornell found some answers. Then, working with 
NewYork-Presbyterian, they used their research to develop treatments that trigger patients' 
own immune systems to recognize cancer and destroy it. And the results, in difficult-to-treat 
cancers like melanoma, lung, kidney, and colon cancer have been remarkable. 

Immunotherapies for other types of cancer are in the works. We're even working on a cancer 
vaccine. It's all pretty amazing-and it's happening right here at NewYork-Presbyterian. 

To find a cancer specialist, call 877-NYP-WELL 
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A stunning nonfiction 
debut from 


CONTRIBUTOR5 


PULITZER PRIZE 
WINNER 

JHUMPA 

LAHIRI 

In Other Words 


“A revelation of 
how a writer 
finds her voice” 

—San Francisco Chronicle 

“Evocative... 

lovely and profound 
... A rare achievement” 
—The Washington Post 

“Incantatory... 
A gorgeously spun 
memoir” -File 


Evan Osnos {“Father Mike," p. 36) re- 
ports from Washington. His book “Age 
of Ambition” won the 2014 National 
Book Award for nonfiction. 

Dana Goodyear ( “The Stress Test, ”p. 46) 
is a staff writer and the author of “Any- 
thing That Moves: Renegade Chefs, 
Fearless Eaters, and the Making of a 
New American Food Culture.” 

Jeffrey Toobin {Comment, p. 17), a staff 
writer, is the author of “Urban Guer- 
rilla: The Wild, Strange Saga of Patty 
Hearst and the Symbionese Liberation 
Army,” which comes out in August. 

Anna Heyward {The Talk of the Town, 
p. 20) is a writer and reporter living in 
New York. 

Nick Paumgarten {“The Scold," p. 22) 
has been writing for The New Yorker 
since 2000. 

Ira Sadoff {Poem, p. 31) is the author of 
the poetry collection “True Faith” and 
the recently reissued “Palm Reading 
in Winter.” 


Jeanne Marie Laskas ( “Helium Dreams, " 
p. 28), a professor at the University of 
Pittsburgh and the director of its Writ- 
ing Program, is the author of, most 
recently, “Concussion.” 

Cora Frazier {Shouts Murmurs, p. J5) 
has written humor pieces for the mag- 
azine since 2012. 

Luke Mogelson {Fiction, p. 55’), who last 
wrote for The New Yorker about the 
war against isis in Iraq, will publish 
“These Heroic, Happy Dead,” a col- 
lection of stories, in April. 

Joshua Rothman {A Critic at Large, 
p. 64), the magazine’s archive editor, is a 
frequent contributor to newyorker.com. 

Peter Schjeldahl {The Art World, p. 74) 
is the recipient of a Clark Prize for Ex- 
cellence in Arts Writing. “Let’s See” is 
a collection of his New Yorker essays. 

Daniel Clowes {Cover), a cartoonist, 
is the author of a new graphic novel, 
“Patience,” which will be published 
in March. 


“A brave meditation 
...a love 'Story and a 
mystery all in one" 
—The Wall StreH journal 
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THE MAIL 


THE POLITIC5 OF LANGUAGE 

In Jon Lee Anderson’s piece on Haiti’s 
former President Michel Martelly, he 
paints a hleak picture of the country, 
and in doing so describes its national 
language, Haitian Creole, as “a French 
patois” (“Aftershocks,” Fehruary 1st). Cre- 
ole is native to the majority of Haitians 
and has a standardized orthography and 
a literature. Calling it a patois is like call- 
ing French “a Latin patois” or English 
“a Germanic patois.” Creole is histori- 
cally connected to other languages — 
French and the Niger-Congo family — 
hut this is tme of all languages. Although 
French is spoken fluently hy less than 
five per cent of the population, it is used 
most in schools. This is one reason that 
only two per cent of children will finish 
high school. The effective lack of access 
to education is a daily violation of Hai- 
tians’ human rights. In July, the Minis- 
try of Education agreed to promote the 
use of Creole in all levels of the school 
system; this could he a key component 
of the country’s struggle to escape from 
school failures, chronic impoverishment, 
and anti- democratic rule. 

Michel DeGraff 
Cambridge, Mass. 

BREAKING THE CYCLE 

Jill Lepore, in her article about child-wel- 
fare services, describes many of the so- 
cial, financial, political, legal, and bureau- 
cratic problems that make child abuse 
and neglect apparently intractable (“Baby 
Doe,” February 1st). But there are inter- 
ventions that have proved effective, such 
as the nine hundred and forty-nine Court 
Appointed Special Advocates agencies 
throughout the country, which train lay 
volunteers and pair each one with a child 
or a sibling group in the child-welfare 
system. (I head one such agency, in Kan- 
sas City.) CASA volunteers advocate for 
the children, assuring that the judges 
who make decisions about medical, ther- 
apeutic, and educational services, as well 
as home placements, are presented with 
firsthand information about each child. 
Last year, more than seventy-six thou- 


sand CASA volunteers worked on behalf 
of some two hundred and fifty thousand 
abused and neglected children, casa pro- 
grams, by training and supporting citi- 
zens to help at-risk children, bring signifi- 
cant assistance to a terribly overburdened 
system. 

Martha Gershun 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Lepore’s story got to the heart of the 
frustrations that we in the field of child- 
abuse pediatrics routinely bemoan. 
Well-intentioned but poorly funded 
state and local family-preservation ini- 
tiatives frequently result in the removal 
of many children from their homes in 
the wake of yet another system failure. 
This “policy pendulum,” as Lepore aptly 
describes it, is often the consequence 
of a failure to communicate among 
balkanized organizations. One poten- 
tial solution is centralizing care and 
encouraging inter-agency information 
sharing. Several states and counties are 
now coordinating care for children en- 
tering the child-welfare system. Los 
Angeles County’s Department of Health 
Services and its Department of Chil- 
dren and Family Services, for example, 
share information, so that health-care 
providers and social workers have a 
more complete picture of a child’s sit- 
uation. One way to help prevent entry 
into the system in the first place is to 
integrate mental-health assessments 
for both child and parent into pediat- 
ric visits, which has been shown to re- 
duce the effects of family dysfunction. 
Federal initiatives to decrease abuse 
and neglect inevitably receive biparti- 
san support. But translating them into 
effective programs is a process that’s 
only just beginning. 

Anastasia Feifer 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

• 

Letters should he sent with the writer’s name, 
address, and daytime phone number via e-mail to 
themail@newyorker.com. Letters may he edited 
for length and clarity, and may be published in 
any medium. We regret that owing to the volume 
of correspondence we cannot reply to every letter 
or return letters. 
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The singer and activist Victoria Ruiz leads Downtown Boys with a sharp tongue and a hoarse throat, growl- 
ing through the Providence outfit’s riotous dehut album, “FuU Communism. "The tracks speed hy with hard- 
core kineticism, hut Ruiz’s lyrics squeeze your hand through the pit: she’s lucid and blunt, shouting down 
cops, traders, and any other impediment to justice that she can spot. There’s something distinctly post-punk 
about the Boys, who play Baby’s All Right on Feb. 27. It could be the saxophone, but it’s probably the spirit. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY PHILIP MONTGOMERY 



KECITAL5 


CLA55ICAL MU5IC 


OPEKA 

Metropolitan Opera 

Richard Eyre’s new film-noir-inspired stag- 
ing of “Manon Lescaut” moves the action from 
the twilight of the ancien regime to German- 
occupied France in the nineteen-forties, reimag- 
ining the opera’s naive and vivacious heroine as 
something of a femme fatale— even though the 
hypocritical society that condemns her bears 
little resemblance to the murderous moral uni- 
verse of the Nazis. The disjointed production is 
saved, to some extent, by the two leads: Kris- 
tine Opolais, whose voice has a warm glow at 
its center, and Roberto Alagna, who makes up 
in confidence and swagger what he lacks in 
pure volume and vocal color. Fabio Luisi, the 
Met’s principal conductor, sometimes mistakes 
the teeming ardor of Puccini’s score for sim- 
ple bombast. (Feb. 24 and March 1 at 7:30 and 
Feb. 27 at 12:30.) • With its sufficiently stylish 
sets and somewhat diffuse theatrical direction, 
Eyre’s 2014 production of “Le Nozzedi Figaro” 
embraces the Met’s formula for creating reli- 
able stagings of canonical works. The ensemble 
cast, led by the more than capable Fabio Luisi, 
includes Rachel Willis-Sorensen, Anita Hartig, 
Isabel Leonard, Mikhail Petrenko, and, most 
intriguingly, Luca Pisaroni, an erstwhile — and 
excellent — Figaro who now takes on the lasciv- 
ious Count Almaviva for the first time with the 
company. (Feb. 25 and Feb. 29 at 7:30.) • David 
McVicar’s production of verismo’s classic dou- 
ble bill — “Cavalleria Rusticana,” by Mascagni, 
and “Pagllacci," by Leoncavallo — is delivered 
by an impressive cast that includes Liudmyla 
Monastyrska, Barbara Frittoli, Marco Berti, 
Ambrogio Maestri, and George Gagnidze in 
the leading roles; Luisi. (Feb. 26 at 8. This is the 
final performance.) *The company’s merry-go- 
round of Italian opera continues with a return 
of Anthony Minghella’s beloved 2006 produc- 
tion of “Madama Butterfly,” with Hei-Kyung 
Hong, a longtime house favorite, taking the 
title role and Roberto De Biasio and Artur Ru- 
cinski as Pinkerton and Sharpless, respectively; 
Karel Mark Chichon. (Feb. 27 at 8.) • The utterly 
captivating Russian soprano Anna Netrebko has 
been the Met’s go-to gala headliner for years, 
but now she further burnishes her credentials 
as a serious artist with a solo recital on the Met 
stage. Her program for the high-profile occa- 
sion, accompanied by the pianist Malcolm Mar- 
tineau, keeps her in friendly territory, focussing 
on works by Rimsky-Korsakov, Tchaikovsky, 
and Rachmaninoff. (Feb. 28 at 4.) (Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. 212-362-6000.) 

Avant Music Festival: John King’s 
“Micro-Operas” 

Now in its seventh year, this festival, sponsored 
by Avant Media, gives composer-performers 
room to create expansionary projects that strad- 
dle the border between performance and instal- 
lation. King, a gifted composer in the experi- 
mentalist tradition of Cage and Ashley, sits in 
on viola and electronics in three twenty-minute 
pieces, one of which (“What Is the Word”) is a 
world-premiere adaptation of Samuel Beckett’s 
last work. Two trusted collaborators, the vocal- 


ists Joan La Barbara and Gelsey Bell, join him 
on the journey. (Wild Project, 195 E. 3rd St. avant- 
media.org. Feb. 27 at 8.) 


OI\CHE5TRA5 AND CHOI\U5E5 

New York Philharmonic 

The Austro-Hungarian trend continues at the 
Philharmonic with a guest appearance by Chris- 
toph Eschenbach, the outgoing conductor of 
the National Symphony, an imperfect maestro 
but a true culture carrier for Central European 
music. He will bring his considerable experi- 
ence to bear on two buoyant masterworks by 
Dvorak (the “Carnival Overture” and the Sym- 
phony No. 8 in G Major) as well as to the more 
complexly meditative Violin Concerto No. 2 by 
Bartok (with an ardent soloist, Baiba Skride, 
making her Philharmonic debut). (David Geffen 
Hall. 212-875-5656. Feb. 25 and March 1 at 7:30, 
Feb. 26 at 2, and Feb. 27 at 8.) 

Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 

The Viennese style, executed to perfection by 
this matchless orchestra, is an enticing amalgam 
of peasant heartiness, technical mastery, cafe 
nostalgia, and aristocratic ease. The ensemble 
presents a relatively broadminded approach in 
its three concerts at Carnegie Hall, under the 
command of Valery Gergiev, who, depending on 
circumstance, will project either fervor or las- 
situde. The first consists of Wagner’s “Flying 
Dutchman” Overture, Debussy’s “La Mer,” and 
Mussorgsky’s “Pictures at an Exhibition.” The 
second (with the soprano Heidi Melton) offers 
more Mussorgsky, plus a New York premiere by 
the learned enfant terrible of Viennese compo- 
sition, Olga Neuwirth (“Masaot / Clocks With- 
out Hands”), and excerpts from Wagner’s “Got- 
terdammerung.” The third, a Sunday matinee, 
includes more Wagner (the Prelude and Good 
Friday Music from “Parsifal”) and some seldom 
heard Tchaikovsky (the “Manfred” Symphony). 
(212-247-7800. Feb. 26-27 at 8 and Feb. 28 at 2.) 

Cathedral of St. John the Divine: 

Mahler’s Eighth Symphony 

New York’s choral aficionados are currently ex- 
periencing peak Kent Tritle. Not only the master 
of music at the Cathedral but also the director of 
Musica Sacra and the Oratorio Society, the Man- 
hattan School of Music professor draws on or- 
chestral and vocal personnel from the Cathedral, 
the Society, and the school in two performances 
of Mahler’s grandest effort, the so-called Sym- 
phony of a Thousand. (Amsterdam Ave. at 112th 
St. stjohndivine.org. Feb. 24-25 at 7:30.) 

Freiburg Baroque Orchestra 

Ever heard a clarinette damour? A kind of cross 
between a standard clarinet and an English horn, 
it’s an instrument of Mozart’s time, which the 
virtuoso Lorenzo Coppola will deploy as solo- 
ist in the Master’s Clarinet Concerto, the cen- 
terpiece of an all-Mozart program from this re- 
nowned ensemble that opens with arias from the 
composer’s three Da Ponte operas (with the in- 
tensely expressive baritone Christian Gerhaher) 
and closes with the Symphony No. 36, “Linz.” 
(Alice Tully Hall. 212-721-6500. Feb. 25 at 7:30.) 


Austrian Cultural Forum: JACK Quartet 

The Columbia University professor Georg Frie- 
drich Haas, a man who explores extremes in both 
music and life, is an emblem of the music depart- 
ment’s tradition of support for the aesthetics of 
Europe’s institutional avant-garde. One of two 
concerts under the Forum’s umbrella this week 
is presented by the stellar young string quartet, 
whose members will bring their trademark in- 
tensity and commitment to Haas’s Quartet No. 3, 
“In iij. Noct.,” an already legendary work (of ap- 
proximately forty-five minutes’ duration), which 
is performed in absolute darkness, the musicians 
having memorized their parts. (Austrian Cultural 
Forum, 11 E. 52nd St. Feb. 24 at 7:30. To reserve free 
tickets, which are required, visit acfny.org.) 

Christian Tetzlaff, Tanja Tetzlaff, 
and Lars Vogt 

The violinist, renowned for his interpretive pro- 
bity and ironclad technique, comes to Zankel 
Hall with a program of nineteenth-century piano 
trios, joined by his sisterTanja, a cellist, and the 
magnetic pianist Vogt. They perform Schumann’s 
Piano Trio No. 2 in F Major; Dvorak’s bracing 
Piano Trio in E Minor, Op. 90 (“Dumky”); and 
Brahms’s sonorous Piano Trio No. 2 in C Major. 
(Zankel Hall. 212-247-7800. Feb. 24 at 7:30.) 

Chamber Music Society of Lincoln Center: 
Anne-Marie McDermott 

The refined pianist, a longtime artist of the Soci- 
ety, offers an intimate recital of music by Haydn, 
a composer she has earned a reputation of inter- 
preting exquisitely. Here she peforms five key- 
board sonatas (including No. 50 in C Major and 
No. 52 in E-Flat Major), works she released on a 
memorable recording two years ago. (Rose Studio, 
Rose Bldg. 212-875-5788. Feb. 25 at 7:30.) 

Bargemusic 

This weekend, the barge comes to life with Ro- 
mantic gems performed by a variety of small 
ensembles. On Friday night, the pianist Lara 
Downes explores the vagaries of love and mad- 
ness in a program featuring Prokofiev’s “Romeo 
and Juliet Before Parting,” Schumann’s “Fanta- 
siestiicke,” arrangements of songs by Billie Holi- 
day, Debussy’s “L’Isle Joyeuse,” and the premiere 
of “Mad Love,” by the American composer Dan- 
iel Felsenfeld. Saturday night brings an evening 
of viola repertoire, with Jeanne Mallow (with 
the pianist Vladimir Valjarevic) performing so- 
natas by Brahms (No. 2 in E-Flat Major) and 
Vieuxtemps along with Rebecca Clarke’s ethe- 
real “Morpheus.” And Sunday features four-hand 
piano duets performed by Vassily Primakov and 
Natalia Lavrova: works by John Corigliano (“Ga- 
zebo Dances”), Schumann (“Pictures from the 
East”), Brahms, and Tchaikovsky’s own arrange- 
ment of his Symphony No. 6, “Pathetique.” (Ful- 
ton Ferry Landing, Brooklyn, bargemusic.org. Feb. 
26 at 8, Feb. 27 at 8, and Feb. 28 at 4.) 

Miller Theatre “Composer Portrait”: 

Alex Mincek 

The Mivos Quartet and the piano-and-percussion 
ensemble Yarn/Wire, two redoubtable advocates 
for the new and adventurous, take the stage for a 
concert devoted to music by the brilliant young 
modernist, represented by four works, includ- 
ing “Torrent” (a world premiere) and “Images 
of Duration (In Homage to Ellsworth Kelly).” 
(Columbia University, Broadway at 116th St. mil- 
lertheatre.com. Feb. 25 at 8.) 
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OPENING5 AND PREVIEWS 


THE THEATRE 



The Roundabout’s revival of “The Robber Bridegroom” opens March 13, at the Laura Pels. 


Dirty Rotten Scoundrel 

A musical based on a Eudora Welty tale 
is revived Off Broadway. 

FOR A TIME, my mother supported 
her children as a hairdresser. She was 
skilled at her joh, and it was always 
entertaining to hang out after school in 
the shop while she finished her work; 
one heard extraordinary stories as she 
straightened hair, or cut it. When I first 
read Eudora Welty ’s story “Petrified 
Man,” I felt as though the author had 
been sitting in a corner of my mother’s 
beauty parlor, writing things down the 
entire time I was growing up; indeed, 
part of what fascinated me about the 
tale was its description of a little boy 
who listened to stories just as I listened 
to stories. 

“Petrified Man” appeared in Welty ’s 
first collection, “A Curtain of Green,” 
from 1941, and it’s a great book, steeped 
in the humor and tragedy of her na- 
tive Mississippi. The Welty narratives 
I liked best didn’t have loads of whimsy. 
She was at her strongest, it seemed to 
me, when she was tough-minded about 
her characters’ tough lives. Her second 
book, the short novel “The Robber 
Bridegroom,” appeared a year later. 
Borrowing from a Brothers Grimm 
story and the Cupid and Psyche myth, 
Welty ’s version centers on a man named 


Jamie Lockhart, who lives a double life 
in Rodney, Mississippi. He’s a bandit 
who would steal the coins off a dead 
man’s eyes, but he’s not invulnerable 
to love. The sweet and trusting Rosa- 
mond enters his life — in tmth, he steals 
her — ^when he meets her father, Clem- 
ent Musgrove, a planter. Rosamond is 
hungry for love, in part because her evil 
stepmother, Salome, doesn’t trust her. 
But Rosamond shouldn’t feel singled 
out; Salome hates the world. 

It’s those dichotomies — the split be- 
tween good and evil — that make the 
book intermittently interesting to me, 
and less so its lighthearted tone. But 
that does make it good material for a 
musical, which is what the composer 
Robert Waldman and the lyricist Alfred 
Uhry (who also wrote the book) turned 
it into, in 1975. Now Alex Timbers, who 
directed “Bloody Bloody Andrew Jack- 
son” and the strange musical of “Rocky,” 
is taking the work on, and I can’t wait 
to see what he makes of the piece (in 
previews, at the Laura Pels). Timbers 
likes exploring the musical form’s dark 
underbelly; he doesn’t shy away from 
the shadowy areas of life. Neither does 
“The Robber Bridegroom.” In the end, 
it’s not so much a simple Welty love 
song as it is the somewhat recessive sin- 
gle lady’s complicated response to love. 

— Hilton Als 


Blackbird 

JefF Daniels and Michelle Williams star in David 
Harrower’s Olivier-winning drama, about two 
people who reconnect years after their relation- 
ship, which took place when he was forty and 
she was twelve. (Belasco, 111 W. 44th St. 212-239- 
6200. In previews.) 

Boy 

Anna Ziegler’s play, staged by Keen Company 
and Ensemble Studio Theatre/Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation Project, is based on the true story of 
a boy (Bobby Steggert) who was raised female 
after a medical accident at birth. (Clurman, 410 
W. 42nd St. 212-239-6200. In previews.) 

Bright Star 

Steve Martin and Edie Brickell wrote this blue- 
grass and Americana musical, in which a literary 
editor meets a soldier returning from the Sec- 
ond World War. Walter Bobbie directs. ( Cort, 138 
W. 48th St. 212-239-6200. Previews begin Feb. 25. ) 

but I cd only whisper 

Kristiana Rae Colon’s play, about a black Vietnam 
veteran arriving home, was inspired by Ntozake 
Shange’s “for colored girls who have considered 
suicide / when the rainbow is enuf.” (Flea, 41 
White St. 212-352-3101. In previews. Opens Feb. 29.) 

The Crucible 

Ivo van Hove directs Arthur Miller’s classic drama 
about the Salem witch trials, starring Saoirse 
Ronan, Ben Whishaw, Ciaran Hinds, and So- 
phie Okonedo. (Walter Kerr, 219 W. 48th St. 212- 
239-6200. Previews begin March 1.) 

Dry Powder 

John Krasinski, Claire Danes, and Hank Azaria 
star in Sarah Burgess’s play, in which an executive 
at a private-equity firm tries to rebound from a 
P.R. disaster. Thomas Kail directs. (Public, 425 
Lafayette St. 212-961-1555. Previews begin March 1.) 

Eclipsed 

Lupita Nyong’o stars in a Broadway transfer of 
Danai Gurira’s drama, which ran last fall at the 
Public, about a group of women held captive 
during Liberia’s second civil war. ( Golden, 252 
W. 45th St. 212-239-6200. In previews.) 

Familiar 

Rebecca Taichman directs a play by Danai 
Gurira, in which a Zimbabwean family living 
in Minnesota is torn about the observance of an 
African bridal custom. (Playwrights Horizons, 416 
W. 42nd St. 212-219-4200. In previews.) 

Hold On to Me Darling 

In Kenneth Lonergan’s play, directed by Neil 
Pepe, a country-music star (Timothy Olyphant) 
moves back to his Tennessee home town after his 
mother’s death. (Atlantic Theatre Company, 336 
W. 20th St. 866-811-4111. In previews.) 

Hughie 

Forest Whitaker and Frank Wood play a down- 
on-his-luck gambler and a hotel clerk, in Michael 
Grandage’s production of the Eugene O’Neill 
drama. (Booth, 222 W. 45th St. 212-239-6200. In 
previews. Opens Feb. 25. ) 

Hungry 

Richard Nelson directs the first installment of 
his three-play cycle, “The Gabriels,” which will 
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With available technology like Toyota Safety Sense^*^ P* and Intelligent 
Clearance Sonar? the 2016 Prius is designed to help keep you in 


an unpredictable world. Intelligent technolc^ is what's next. 
toyota.com/prius 
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THE THEATRE 


follow the 2016 election year in the life of a fic- 
tional Rhinebeck family. (Public, 425 Lafayette St. 
212-967-7555. Previews begin Feb. 27.) 

Pericles 

Christian Camargo plays the wandering prince in 
Theatre for a New Audience’s production of the 
late Shakespeare play, directed byTrevor Nunn 
and featuring music by Shaun Davey. (Polonsky 
Shakespeare Center, 262 Ashland PL, Brooklyn. 866- 
811-4111. In previews. Opens Feb. 25. ) 

Red Speedo 

In Lucas Hnath’s play, directed by Lileana Blain- 
Cruz, an Olympic hopeful copes with the pres- 
sure of competition on the eve of swim trials. 
(New York Theatre Workshop, 79 E. 4th St. 212- 
460-5475. In previews.) 

A Room of My Own 

Mario Cantone and Ralph Macchio star in a play 
written and directed by Charles Messina, based 
on his upbringing in late-nineteen-seventies 
Greenwich Village. (June Havoc, 312 W. 36th St. 
866-811-4111. In previews. Opens Feb. 25.) 

The Royale 

Marco Ramirez’s play, directed by Rachel 
Chavkin, tells the story of a black heavyweight 
boxing champion (based on Jack Johnson) in six 
rounds. (Mitzi E. Newhouse, 150 W. 65th St. 212- 
239-6200. In previews.) 

She Loves Me 

Laura Benanti and Zachary Levi star in the 1963 
musical, with lyrics by Sheldon Harnick and 
music by Jerry Bock, in which two employees at 
a perfume shop are unaware that they are roman- 
tic pen pals. (Studio 54, at 254 W. 54th St. 212-719- 
1300. In previews.) 

Southern Comfort 

This new folk- and bluegrass-inflected musi- 
cal, directed by Thomas Caruso, is based on a 
2001 documentary about a group of transgen- 
der friends living in rural Georgia. (Public, 425 
Lafayette St. 212-967-7555. In previews.) 

Straight 

Andy Sandberg directs a comedy by Scott Elme- 
green and Drew Fornarola, about a twenty-six- 
year-old banker who isn’t as heterosexual as he 
appears. (Acorn, 410 W. 42nd St. 212-239-6200. 
In previews. Opens Feb. 29.) 

The Wildness: Sky*Pony’s Rock Fairy Tale 

The writer Kyle Jarrow and the Broadway actress 
Lauren Worsham, of the indie glam band Sky- 
Pony, mount this fantastical evening of music, 
ritual, and storytelling, directed by Sam Bun- 
trock. (Ars Nova, 511 W. 54th St. 212-352-3101. In 
previews. Opens Feb. 29.) 

Women Without Men 

The Mint produces Hazel Ellis’s little-known 
play from 1938, set in the teachers’ lounge of 
an Irish girls’ school and performed by an all- 
female cast. Jenn Thompson directs. ( City Cen- 
ter Stage II, 131 W 55th St. 212-581-1212. In pre- 
views. Opens Feb. 25. ) 


NOW PLAYING 

Drunken With What 

This new piece by the brainy downtown troupe 
Target Margin takes aim at “Mourning Becomes 


Electra,” Eugene O’Neill’s rarely performed 
New England Gothic trilogy of plays, based 
on Aeschylus’ “Oresteia.” Set during and after 
the Civil War, the original is a folderol of mur- 
der, lust, melodrama, and a healthy lashing of 
Freud, with poisonings, ghosts, and lamenta- 
tions aplenty (plus O’Neill’s customary foggy 
musings about escaping it all at sea). You can 
see why the director, David Herskovits, elects to 
speed things up— this impressionistic hundred- 
minute “study” for a forthcoming full produc- 
tion leaps among the trilogy’s high points. Even 
the small-plate version has longueurs, though: 
for every revelatory choice— multiplying por- 
traits of the doomed family patriarch; a death- 
haunted score— there’s a sequence that hasn’t 
found its feet. But in its best moments the piece 
conjures strange revenants from a still unquiet 
past. (AhronsArts Center, 466 Grand St. 212-352- 
3101. Through Feb. 27.) 

The Grand Paradise 

If immersive theatre is about atmosphere. Third 
Rail Projects gets the space right. You’ll find 
this seventies-themed beach-resort fantasia in 
Bushwick — but it won’t feel like Bushwick, as 
you wander through a dreamy maze of cabanas, 
grottos, and beaches. Alas, these charms di- 
minish when the actors appear. There’s a loose 
plot— some buttoned-up tourists learn to aban- 
don their inhibitions — but mostly the perform- 
ers gesture portentously, offer musings on de- 
sire, and ceremoniously pour water from one 
vessel into another. (The fountain of youth ap- 
parently lurks nearby.) They also lead specta- 
tors through a series of intimate encounters: 
you might receive a tarot reading, or find your- 
self lying in a plywood coffin. You may also be 
suggestively embraced while contemplating 
the view (and instructed to “loosen up” if you 
don’t seem pleased). If this is paradise, stick 
with Bushwick. (383 Troutman St., Brooklyn. 
718-374-5196.) 

The Humans 

Stephen Karam’s funny and frightening drama 
has moved to Broadway, where the creak and 
dread of Joe Mantello’s production seem even 
more likely to swallow its characters whole. 
The Blake family has gathered for Thanksgiv- 
ing at the desolate Chinatown duplex that be- 
longs to Brigid (Sarah Steele), a hipster as- 
piring composer, and her boyfriend, Richard 
(Adrian Moayed). Like everyone in her clan, 
Brigid is failing. Her sister (Cassie Beck) has 
an intestinal disorder and a dead-end law ca- 
reer. Her grandmother (Lauren Klein) is senile. 
And her parents, played with wonderful, hard- 
nosed humor by Jayne Houdyshell and Reed 
Birney, are baby boomers on the brink of obliv- 
ion. Karam’s vision of American life is unspar- 
ing, as if he were diagnosing a case of chronic 
spiritual arthritis. Where does solace lie, if 
anywhere? Like Houdyshell’s cheerily banal 
matriarch, Karam suggests, we’re all mailing 
care packages into an abyss. (Helen Hayes, 240 
W 44th St. 212-239-6200.) 

Mike Birbiglia: Thank God for Jokes 

“Sometimes when you tell a joke, someone will 
punch you in the face,” Birbiglia says in his new 
monologue. “And the people standing around 
you will go, ‘Yeah.’ ” Birbiglia’s theme is the 
power of jokes to detonate, whether among 
the neighborhood kids (where Birbiglia in- 
deed got punched in the face) or while host- 
ing an award show. (Birbiglia caused a minor 


melee at the 2012 Gotham Awards, after mak- 
ing a crack about the director David O. Rus- 
sell to his face.) Unlike his fellow-comedians 
Bill Maher or Jerry Seinfeld, Birbiglia isn’t on 
a high horse about his right to offend. Instead, 
he pleasantly meanders from one anecdote to 
the next, letting his befuddled face and under- 
stated timing make the case for humor. As in 
his previous solo shows, “Sleepwalk with Me” 
and “My Girlfriend’s Boyfriend,” Birbiglia is 
an affable guide through the pitfalls of being 
a pushover. (Lynn Redgrave, 45 Bleecker St. 
866-811-4111.) 

Old Hats 

A reboot of the very successful 2013 produc- 
tion, again directed by Tina Landau and cre- 
ated and performed by Bill Irwin and David 
Shiner. This time, instead of Nellie McKay, the 
master clowns’ musical collaborator is Shaina 
Taub, who with her band— which also provides 
accompaniment and comical sound effects for 
the sketches — intersperses original songs that 
combine cabaret rock and jaunty existential- 
ism. This is fully in keeping with Irwin and 
Shiner’s modern take on baggy-pants com- 
edy, drawing on such inspirations as Punch and 
Judy, Chaplin and Keaton, Laurel and Hardy, 
and Didi and Gogo. If the hilarity occasion- 
ally flags — as it does in some of the audience- 
participation bits — the duo’s wide-ranging 
comic expertise is never in doubt. (Pershing 
Square Signature Center, 480 W. 42nd St. 212- 
244-7529.) 

Smart People 

Lydia R. Diamond takes an axe to the ivory 
tower in this play exploring how two Harvard 
intellectuals, a neurosurgery resident, and an 
actress uneasily negotiate race, class, gender, 
and sexuality. Less a playscript than a series of 
position papers intercut with sex scenes and ba- 
dinage, the piece never entirely hitches social 
theory to dramatic practice. Diamond, whose 
patchy “Stick Fly” played Broadway in 2011, en- 
gineers myriad ways for her characters to inter- 
sect, some of which feel genuine, some forced. 
Joshua Jackson plays Brian, a neuropsychiatrist 
determined to prove that racism is endemic. 
Anne Son is a tenured professor of psychology 
and his on-and-off girlfriend. Mahershala Ali 
is a doctor and his gym buddy. Tessa Thomp- 
son is an actress and his sometimes assistant. 
Under Kenny Leon’s somewhat stiff direction, 
the actors perform forcefully, but with limited 
connection to the theories they promote. (Sec- 
ond Stage, 305 W. 43rd St. 212-246-4422.) 


AL50 NOTABLE 

An American in Paris Palace. • The Body of an 
American Cherry Lane. • The Burial at Thebes 
DR2. • Buried Child Pershing Square Signa- 
ture Center. • The Cherry Orchard BAM’s Har- 
vey Theatre. Through Feb. 27. • The Color Purple 
Jacobs. • Dot Vineyard. • Fiddler on the Roof 
Broadway Theatre. • Fun Home Circle in the 
Square. • Hamilton Richard Rodgers. • Her Re- 
quiem Claire Tow. • The King and I Vivian Beau- 
mont. • Nice Fish St. Ann’s Warehouse. • Noises 
Off American Airlines Theatre. • On Your Feet! 
Marquis. • Our Mother’s Brief Affair Samuel J. 
Friedman. • Prodigal Son City Center Stage I. • 
School of Rock Winter Garden. • Sense & Sen- 
sibility Gym at Judson. • Smokefall Lucille Lor- 
tel. • Something Rotten! St. James. 
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NIGHT LIFE 

ROCK AND POP 


Musicians and night-club proprietors lead 
complicated lives; it’s advisable to check 
in advance to confirm engagements. 

Animal Collective and Ratking 

The barrage of layers that Animal Collective 
smoothed into song throughout its pivotal album 
“Merriweather Post Pavilion,” from 2009, set a 
million bedroom bands into motion stuffing four 
songs into one, and stretching their recording soft- 
ware to its limits. Ratking, the Harlem rap trio that 
formed two years later, took all the right art-rock 
ideas and ran them through seedy subway-clatter 
rap productions. The two groups are pairing up 
for a tour of the Northeast and the Midwest— in- 
cluding two nights at Irving Plaza— highlighting 
the common ground between Noah Lennox’s psy- 
chedelic waves and Sporting Life’s schizophrenic 
bass. (17 Irving PL 212-777-6800. Feb. 23-24.) 

DFA Records 

In 2001, James Murphy wasn’t optimistic about his 
prospects in the music industry. But he had fun 
playing records at Plant Bar, on the Lower East 
Side, and remixing songs with the British engi- 
neer Tim Goldsworthy and the former Nickel- 
odeon star Jonathan Galkin. The trio soon formed 
DFA Records, a launching pad for Murphy’s be- 
loved LCD Soundsystem, which reunited this 
year after a split in 2011. DFA will take over Good 
Room, in Greenpoint, for “Winter Hot Dog No. 
1,” featuring the label’s best d.j.s and bands, plus 
surprise performances— the kind of spontaneous 
night that first made the imprint infamous. (98 
Meserole Ave., Brooklyn. 718-349-2373. Feb. 27.) 


Juiceboxxx 



periments in recent music history: 1999 saw Fred | 
Durst pair with Method Man (brilliantly) and I 
Q-Tip link up with Korn (dreadfully). This twenty- 
eight-year-old maintains all the fun and em- 
braces all the cringe, zeroing in on influences like 
Public Enemy and Suicide. Juiceboxxx’s “Like a 
Renegade” went over terribly when he played it on 
a news station in Milwaukee, his home town, and a 
Web clip gained thousands of schadenfreude views 
and hundreds of thumbs-down votes. “Played a 
show and got booed off stage,” he shout-raps pro- 
phetically over a thick rod of guitar feedback and 
a crunchy stretch of drums. “Then I got wasted ! 
and ate a cheesesteak.” He’s opening for the ball- 
room rapper Cakes Da Killa at this Queens incu- 
bator, home to a generally more inclusive crowd 
than TMJ4 News. (Trans-Pecos, 915 WyckoffAve., 
Ridgewood, thetranspecos.com. Feb. 26.) 

Dar Williams 

A Westchester County girl, Williams attended 
Wesleyan University, in Connecticut, where she 
now teaches a course called Music Movements 
in a Capitalist Democracy. She began her ca- 
reer in Boston, and released her first record in 
1990. “The Honesty Room,” from 1995, which in- 
cluded the songs “When I Was a Boy” and “Mark 
Rothko Song,” first brought Williams wide notice 
for the distinctive phrasing and probing intellect 
that have become her trademarks. “Emerald,” her 


ninth studio effort, is set to be the centerpiece 
of this intimate concert. (Rubin Museum, 150 
W. 17th St. 212-620-5000. Feb. 26.) 


JAZZ AND 5TANDARD5 

Ambrose Akinmusire Quartet 

The title of his 2014 album, “The Imagined Savior 
Is Far Easier to Paint,” is still open to interpreta- 
tion, but the effect of Akinmusire’s trumpet is im- 
mediate and unambiguous. His stirring playing will 
be on display in a stripped-down quartet setting- 
joining Akinmusire are the pianist Sam Harris, the 
guitarist Harish Raghaven, and the drummer Justin 
Brown. (Village Vanguard, 178 Seventh Ave. S., at 11th 
St. 212-255-4037. Feb. 23-28.) 

Alan Broadbent and Don Faizone 

The gifted pianist and composer Broadbent 
was the secret weapon behind the late Char- 
lie Haden’s Quartet West band, although to a 
broader audience he may be more widely rec- 
ognized for his skillful work as an arranger 
for Natalie Cole, who died recently. Broad- 
bent, a rhapsodic stylist who tempers his tech- 
nical prowess with a deeply lyrical streak, will 
duet with the bassist Faizone. (Mezzrow, 
163 W. 10th St. mezzrow.com. Feb. 26-28.) 


Bob Dorough Quartet 

At the age of ninety-two, the vocalist, pianist, and 
composer Dorough has collaborated with such 
far-flung characters as Miles Davis, John Zorn, 
Nellie McKay, and the boxer Sugar Ray Robin- 
son. Yet he may be best known for his behind- 
the-scenes work as the songwriter for “School- 
house Rock!,” the early-seventies animated series 
that helped introduce a burgeoning generation 
of TV addicts to the magic of science, mathe- 
matics, grammar, and American history. Here 
you can thank him in person. (Jazz at Kitano, 66 
Park Ave., at 38th St. 212-885-7119. Feb. 26-27.) 

Russ Lossing 

The pianist and composer Lossing continues 
to be a significant figure in New York’s avant- 
garde scene, ever ready to plunge deep into the 
depths of open improvisation. His residency at 
this bastion of new jazz will be jam-packed with 
daring collaborators, including Samuel Blaser, 
Adam Kolker, Ben Monder, and Gerry Hemingway. 
(The Stone, Avenue C at 2nd St. thestonenyc.com. 
Feb. 23-28.) 

Jim Rotondi Quintet 

This trumpeter’s new album, “Dark Blue,” may 
put you in mind of a Freddie Hubbard record- 
ing from the early seventies — a mighty compli- 
ment in an era when far too many brass play- 
ers value braininess over full-throttled passion. 
Rotondi is out not to break new ground but to 
gather the ripe fruit of well-tended terrain. (2751 
Broadway, between 105th and 106th Sts. 212-864- 
6662. Feb. 26-28.) 
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A still from Peter Fischli and David Weiss’s film “The Way Things Go" ( 1987), a slapstick masterpiece capturing a chain reaction of everyday objects. 


Light Heavyweights 

A Swiss duo brings their carefree 
approach to the Guggenheim. 

NOW FOR SOMETHING vertiginously 
charming: sculptures, drawings, pho- 
tographs, and films, filling the ramp 
of the Guggenheim Museum, by the 
droll Swiss duo of Peter FischU and 
David Weiss. The pair met in the 
punk-music scene in Zurich, in 1978, 
and proceeded to amuse and befuddle 
the international art world until 2012, 
when Weiss died, of cancer, at the age 
of sixty- five. Fischli and Weiss special- 
ized in taking dumb-sounding ideas 
to rather profound extremes. Their 
work would seem philosophical were 
it not so blithe, resting feather-fight 
on the mind. Take Rat and Bear, their 
costumed roles as fame-hungry artists 
turned murder detectives in the very 
funny Super-8 film “The Least Re- 
sistance” (1980-81), which they made 
in L.A. on a budget not far north of 
nothing, despite a triumphant finale 
involving a helicopter. Fischli and 
Weiss’s true audience may have been 
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one another. But we get to attend their 
process and even, in a way, to collabo- 
rate in it, joining quests for meanings 
that never arrive. 

The Fischli and Weiss work that you 
know, if you know one, is “The Way 
Things Go” (1987), the “Citizen Kane” 
of do-it-yourself cinema. Jury-rigged 
structures of common objects — chairs, 
tires, barrels, plastic bags, ladders, 
kitchenware, ropes, thread, balloons, 
little wagons, lots of improvised car- 
pentry — come to sequential grief in 
a single smooth tracking shot (with a 
few disguised cuts) that lasts half an 
hour. Besides gravity, the exquisitely 
catastrophic agents include fire, water, 
air, and explosive, slippery, and corrosive 
substances. The film is screened in two 
places along the museum’s ramp, occa- 
sioning accidental table aux-vivants of 
viewers who, having paused for a glance, 
freeze in their tracks. 

Working in capacious series — ^with 
such titles as “Suddenly This Over- 
View, Airports, Car, Hostesses, 
and “Rock on Top of Another Rock” — 
the artists made a quality of quantity. 


A few fool-the-eye painted sculptures 
of studio detritus would be one thing. 
Hundreds amount to something else, 
not that you can quite put your finger 
on what. There’s so much of each kind 
of thing that a viewer’s response may 
shift from fascination to impatience, 
and then, perhaps, to something like 
a slaphappy Zen satori. The artists’ 
absurdist attempt to represent, with 
small clay sculptures, everything past, 
present, and future ranges from an old 
shoe and a Mobius strip to a Mr. and 
Mrs. Einstein asleep in bed after having 
conceived a son, whom they will name 
Albert. A declared ambition to photo- 
graph every place on Earth — burlesqu- 
ing their own status as globe-trotting 
biennial stars — likely fell short of that 
goal. But a few minutes spent with a 
slide show of the results wifi persuade 
you that it wasn’t for lack of trying. The 
Guggenheim’s show bears an over-aU 
title, “How to Work Better,” taken from 
a fist of self-help tips that begins “Do 
one thing at a time” and ends “Smile.” 
The smile part proves a slam dunk. 

— Peter Schjeldahl 


COURTESY PETER FISCHLI AND DAVID WEISS/SOLOMON R. GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM 
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MU5EUM5 AND LIBI\AI\IE5 

Museum of Modern Art 

“Marcel Broodthaers: A Retrospective” 

His materials were the stuff of everyday life, 
but his themes were as big as they come: How 
does art gain legitimacy, circulate as commerce, 
reflect a nation, create a world? There is un- 
likely to be a more important show this year 
than MOMA’s overview of the Belgian artist, 
who made his way as a poet until he turned 
forty, in 1964, when he took four dozen copies 
of his most recently published book, “Pense- 
Bete” — a double-entendre, meaning both re- 
minder and stupid idea — and dipped them in 
plaster. It was the first of many transforma- 
tions of words into images. (Another turns 
Mallarme’s poem “A Throw of the Dice Will 
Never Abolish Chance” into an abstraction, 
by redacting most of the lines with bars of 
black.) Broodthaers used the Surrealist tra- 
dition of collage to mock the colonialism of 
Belgium. One bitterly incisive assemblage of 
black-painted eggs on a folded newspaper de- 
cries the country’s policies in the Congo; pot- 
ted plants at the show’s entrance recreate the 
airless atmosphere of a colonial winter garden. 
In 1968, Broodthaers announced that he was 
no longer an artist, and established his “Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, Department of Eagles,” 
a travelling pseudo-institution whose shipping 
crates, vacuum-formed signage, and financial 
woes made art’s undercarriage into art itself. 
His career lasted only a dozen years (he died in 
1976), but this show makes a convincing case for 
Broodthaers as one of the most incisive artists 
of postwar Europe. Through May 15. 

Asia Society 

“Kamakura: Realism and Spirituality in the 
Sculpture of Japan” 

At the end of the twelfth century, the emperor 
in central Kyoto lost supremacy to the sho- 
gun Minamoto no Yoritomo, based in the sea- 
side town of Kamakura, to the east. Japanese 
art then shifted away from extreme refinement 
and into a blunter, more naturalistic mode be- 
fitting a military regime. This small but allur- 
ing exhibition features lacquered cypress sculp- 
tures, made from multiple blocks and inlaid 
with eyes of crystal, including a representa- 
tion of a bald-pated Shinto deity disguised as a 
Buddhist abbot. (We know the sculptor’s name, 
Koshun, because artists began signing their 
work in this period.) A deeper engagement with 
China during the Kamakura era had effects on 
both art and liturgy: this was the moment of ar- 
rival for Zen Buddhism, which, by linking dis- 
cipline to enlightenment, won the approval of 
the military elite. A superb statue of the bodhi- 
sattva Nyoirin Kannon encapsulates the stern 
new era: downcast, flush-faced, his head in one 
of his six hands. Through May 8. 


GALLEI\IE5-UPTOVN 

Jess 

In the nineteen-fifties, before she became this 
magazine’s movie critic, Pauline Kael orga- 
nized double features for an art-house cinema 
in Berkeley, and invited her friend, the artist 
Jess Collins (later known simply as Jess), to de- 
sign the posters. The fourteen never-before- 
shown examples here adopt a wide range of 
styles: Jean Renoir’s “The Golden Coach” is 
promoted with a campy, spangled fabric frame, 


while Rene Clair’s “A Nous la Liberte” is an- 
nounced with a chunkily modern typeface. A 
selection of other works from Jess’s career — 
paintings, watercolors, photocollages — lends 
some weight to his sprightly experiments in 
graphic design. Through March 19. (DeNagy, 724 
Fifth Ave., at 57th St. 212-262-5050.) 


GALLEI\IE5-CHELJEA 

Berlinde de Bruyckere 

Equestrian art has a long history, but few artists 
have taken it as far as this despondent Belgian, 
whose sculptures make use of actual horse cadav- 
ers. (They died of natural causes.) De Bruyck- 
ere, with debts to the Renaissance, seems to find 
honor in oblivion; she lashes together the bod- 
ies of three brown horses in a deathly embrace, 
while a truss-legged foal on a wooden table pays 
direct homage to Zurbaran’s “Lamb of God,” 
in the Prado. This show also includes the large 
wax sculpture “Cripplewood,” a lugubrious col- 
laboration with the author (and animal-rights 
activist) J. M. Coetzee which was shown at the 
2013 Venice Biennale. Sixty feet long, it occu- 
pies a territory somewhere between felled trees 
and scourged flesh. Through April 2. (Hauser ^ 
Wirth, 511 W. 18th St. 212-790-3900.) 

Chris Killip 

These black-and-white photographs, taken be- 
tween 1973 and 1986 in England’s industrial 
northeast, put a human face on a disastrously 
depressed economy. Shot with an old-fashioned 
view camera, Killip’s work combines the you- 
are-there impact of great photojournalism 
with exacting formal composition in the vein 
of Henri Cartier-Bresson and Robert Frank. 
From boys grappling in a mosh pit to picket- 
ing miners and a shoulder-to-shoulder block 
of police, the sense of pent-up rage edges into 
despair. Faces are cropped from some of the 
most eloquent images, leaving tense bodies 
and frayed garments to tell the tale. England 
recovered, but in these clear-eyed, empathetic 
pictures Killip paid witness to the damage as 
it was done. Through Feb. 27. (Milo, 245 Tenth 
Ave., at 24th St. 212-414-0370.) 

Jurgen Klauke 

With a mustache and makeup, the German 
photographer looks like a cross between Drac- 
ula and Freddie Mercury, but that’s only one of 
the alter egos on view in his gender-morphing 
self-portraits from the seventies. In other se- 
ries in this belated New York gallery debut, 
Klauke appears in head-to-toe red leather, 
vamping in a dark veil, and nude. Viewers 
might be reminded of similarly transgressive 
images by Pierre Molinier, and the mood, while 
always outrageous, is sometimes so playful that 
it seems to channel Jean Paul Gaultier. When 
Klauke removes himself from the picture, 
things get darker; his pictures of truncated, 
pillow-like bodies (shades of Hans Bellmer’s 
dolls) in ruined interiors are both unnerving 
and thrilling. Through Feb. 27. (Koenig ^ Clin- 
ton, 459 W. 19th St. 212-334-9255.) 

Jan Muller 

This underappreciated New York School painter, 
who died in 1958 at the age of thirty-six, trained 
with Hans Hofmann (both artists emigrated 
from Germany), and his early works channel his 
teacher’s preoccupation with color into synco- 
pated, all-over mosaics of solid squares. Muller 
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began integrating figures into his compositions 
tentatively, as white skeletons against his usual 
mosaic background, then in the form of ten buck- 
toothed witches painted on a totem of six stacked 
wood panels. That work has a companion in 
Muller’s ghoulish tableau of Faust’s Walpurgis- 
nacht, which is the anchor for the postwar ex- 
hibition “Soldier, Spectre, Shaman,” up now at 
MOMA. Through March 12. (Bookstein, 138 Tenth 
Ave., at 18th St. 212-750-0949. ) 

Amy Sillman 

The American painter is one of the leading 
figures of new-school abstraction, and her re- 
cent experiments in iPhone animation have 
infiltrated her oils on canvas: off-kilter, cava- 
lier compositions that overlay slowly worked 
backgrounds of blue and purple with decisive 
gestures, as if they were stills in a flipbook. 
The artist presents her new paintings — which 
nod to Philip Guston in both their palette and 
their indifference to categorization— alongside 
cloudy black-and-white gouaches, which are 
displayed two ways, hanging on a wall in cen- 
tuplicate and animated in a video loop. These 
works on paper were made while Sillman was 
in the bathtub — an extended eureka moment. 
Through March 12. (Sikkema Jenkins, 530 W. 22nd 
St. 212-929-2262.) 


GALLERIE5-DO>^NTO>^N 

Henrik Olesen 

In this two-gallery show, the Danish artist’s 
work hinges on residual meaning. Downtown, 
a digitally streaked photograph of George 
Harrison is affixed to a life-size replica of An- 
thony Caro’s fire-engine-red abstract sculpture 
“Early One Morning” (1962). The walls have 
been painted silver, presumably to evoke War- 
hol’s Factory. But the incongruous mash-up of 
contemporaneous icons fails to transcend its 
enigma. The picture of Harrison reappears up- 
town, this time on black Masonite panels, ac- 
companied by images of fires, scorpions, ru- 
ined buildings, and a bearded man dressed in 
leather. The series is named for Samuel R. Dela- 
ny’s post-apocalyptic novel “Dhalgren,” which 
was published in 1975, during the heyday of gay 
liberation, and is renowned as a groundbreak- 
ing treatment of homosexuality. There’s a sin- 
ister character named George Harrison in the 
book, and Olesen’s collages persuasively echo 
the interplay of fact and fiction in the circular 
narrative while alluding to the subsequent ca- 
tastrophe of the AIDS epidemic. Through Feb. 
28. (Spaulings, 165 E. Broadway. 212-477-5006; 
Through March 5 at Galerie Buchholz, 17 E. 82nd 
St. 646-964-4276.) 

Gus Powell 

Borrowing the format of William Steig’s book 
“The Lonely Ones,” from 1942, which paired 
impish drawings and gnomic captions, Powell 
juxtaposes his own photographs and ultra-brief 
texts to pointedly puzzling effect. One of the 
show’s most striking images is of a green wine 
bottle amid dirt and rubble, accompanied by 
the words “Mistakes were made.” Landscapes 
predominate, and Powell tends to shoot them 
from a distance, like dioramas animated by 
moments of randomness: a monarch butter- 
fly, a plume of red smoke. The emotional tone, 
if not as forlorn as the title conveys, is offhand 
and muted. Through Feb. 27. (Wolf, 70 Orchard 
St. 212-925-0025.) 


New York City Ballet 

For the end of the season, the company returns 
to its roots with two Balanchine programs, one 
of which bends toward modernism, the other to- 
ward classicism and romanticism. The “black- 
and-white” evening — the name says it all — 
illustrates the choreographer’s ability to use 
modernism for dramatic ends. “Episodes” be- 
gins like a ghost story; “Agon” ends with a mov- 
ing pas de deux of distilled eroticism; “The Four 
Temperaments” is as sharp and angular as the 
Chrysler Building. In contrast, the second pro- 
gram (performed once, on Feb. 27) evolves from 
the windswept urgency of “Walpurgisnacht Bal- 
let” to the light-filled patterns of “Symphony 
in C.” And in the middle of the program is “Son- 
atine,” a pas de deux that carries all the wit and 
charm of its original interpreter, the French bal- 
lerina Violette Verdy, who passed away earlier 
this month. • Feb. 24 at 7:30, Feb. 26 at 8, Feb. 
27 at 8, and Feb. 28 at 3: “Episodes,” “Agon,” and 
“The Four Temperaments.” • Feb. 25 at 7:30: 
“Ash,” “This Bitter Earth,” “The Infernal Ma- 
chine,” “Jeux,” and “Paz de la Jolla.” • Feb. 27 
at 2: “Walpurgisnacht Ballet,” “Sonatine,” “Mo- 
zartiana,” and “Symphony in C.” (David H. Koch, 
Lincoln Center. 212-496-0600.) 

BalletBoyz 

Despite the name, this U.K. -based concern does 
not advance a chest-thumping agenda. Rather, it 
offers a thoughtful exploration of male dancing 
and, especially, male partnering. Founded by two 
former Royal Ballet dancers— Michael Nunn and 
William Trevitt— the ensemble has a sleek, con- 
temporary feel, exemplified by the two works it’s 
bringing to New York. Christopher Wheeldon’s 
“Mesmerics” is more classically based, concen- 
trating on lines and musicality. “Murmuring,” by 
the younger Alexander Whitley (a New Wave As- 
sociate at Sadler’s Wells), explores group move- 
ment and dynamics, is set to electronic music, 
and includes film clips. (Joyce Theatre, 175 Eighth 
Ave., at 19th St. 212-242-0800. Feb. 23-28.) 

Pacific Northwest Ballet 

When this Seattle troupe last visited City Center, 
in 2013, the programming was lopsided, with only 
one night of Balanchine repertory, in which the 
company has few rivals, juxtaposed with two nights 
of an inane “Romeo and Juliet.” This time, the bal- 
ance is better: evenings split between Balanchine 
(“Square Dance,” “Prodigal Son,” and “Stravinsky 
Violin Concerto”) and contemporary pieces. The 
latter program includes New York premieres from 
David Dawson (“A Million Kisses to My Skin”) 
and Crystal Pite (“Emergence”), two esteemed 
choreographers whose work is rarely seen here. 
The luminous excellence of the dancers is aug- 
mented by that of the company orchestra, one of 
the finest anywhere, conducted by Emil de Cou. 
(131 W. 55th St. 212-581-1212. Feb. 24-27. ) 

New York Theatre Ballet 

Jerome Robbins’s “Antique Epigraphs,” which 
the chamber ensemble will perform during this 
engagement, is like a Greek frieze come to life. 
(The music, by Debussy, was inspired by Sap- 
pho’s poetry; it will be performed live, in a ver- 
sion for four-hands piano.) Eight women, in long 
tunics, walk, form chains, and take turns perform- 


ing meditative solos. It’s a beautiful piece, and 
one that suits the small company, which is better 
at revealing nuances of style than at engaging in 
grand gestures. Another highlight is a new work 
created by the company dancer Steven Melendez 
in collaboration with Zhong-Jing Fang, a dancer 
at A.B.T. It, too, will have live accompaniment, 
by the N.Y.U. Steel Drum Ensemble. (New York 
Live Arts, 219 W. 19th St. 212-924-0077. Feb. 24-27. ) 

The Mariinsky 

After a traversal of all five of Prokofiev’s piano 
concertos, on Feb. 24— led by Valery Gergiev, 
of course — the ballet company presents a four- 
day tribute to Maya Plisetskaya. The ballerina, 
a force of nature who died last year, was one of 
Russia’s greatest Cold War exports. At BAM, two 
of the Mariinsky’s current idols, Diana Vishneva 
and Uliana Lopatkina, will step into several of 
Plisetskaya’s roles, including the sultry vixen at 
the heart of Alberto Alonso’s “Carmen Suite” 
and Michel Fokine’s “Dying Swan.” There are 
four different programs to choose from. Per- 
haps the most intriguing is the fourth, which in- 
cludes several seldom seen Russian works, such 
as “Melody,” by Asaf Messerer. (BAM’s Howard 
Gilman Opera House, 30 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn. 
718-636-4100. Feb. 24-28.) 

Keely Garfield Dance 

“Pow” is a retrospective of sorts, one befitting 
a fearlessly eccentric artist, remixing and re- 
thinking parts of previous pieces with the aim 
of pushing them further. As arranged for the 
92nd Street Y’s Harkness Dance Festival, the 
fragments blend physical commitment with ar- 
tistic risk, and offer a delightfully bewildering 
blurring of the difference between irony and sin- 
cerity. The fabulous singer-songwriter Matthew 
Brookshire joins the carnival. (Lexington Ave. at 
92nd St. 212-415-5500. Feb. 26-28.) 

PLATFORM 2016: “A Body in Places” 

A month of programming centered on the solo 
work of the venerated Japanese-born dancer 
Eiko continues, on Feb. 27, with the first in a se- 
ries of evenings featuring grief-themed solos by 
others. The first group includes, most notably, 
Koma, with whom Eiko performed exclusively 
from 1972 until two years ago, when Koma in- 
jured his ankle. Also performing are Beth Gill, 
Neil Greenberg, and Donna Uchizono. On Feb. 
29, Eiko herself begins three weeks of daily solos 
(excluding weekends), each setting her vulner- 
able body in a different location of the East Vil- 
lage at a different time of day, and each lasting 
about forty intense minutes. (Danspace Project, 
St. Mark’s Church In-the-Bowery, Second Ave. at 
10th St. 866-811-4111. Feb. 27, Feb. 29, and March 1. 
Through March 23.) 

“Works & Process" / Shen Wei Dance Arts 

The Chinese-American choreographer Shen 
Wei, whose works have evolved from Surrealist 
dream worlds to something more akin to mini- 
malist meditations, visits the performance-and- 
discussion series at the Guggenheim. Between 
excerpts from “Connect Transfer,” “Collective 
Measures,” and a new work, he will talk about 
the ideas behind his silken, calligraphic style. 
(Fifth Ave. at 89th St. 212-423-3575. Feb. 28-29.) 
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OPENING 

Eddie the Eagle A bio-pic about Michael (Eddie) 
Edwards, the ski jumper who represented Great 
Britain in the 1988 Olympics. Directed by Dex- 
ter Fletcher; starring Taron Egerton, Hugh Jack- 
man, and Christopher Walken. Opening Feh. 26. 
(In wide release.) • Risen A Biblical drama, about 
a Roman tribune (Joseph Fiennes) who searches 
for the vanished corpse of the crucified Jesus. Di- 
rected by Kevin Reynolds. Opening Feb. 26. (In 
wide release.) • Triple 9 A crime drama, directed 
by John Hillcoat, about police officers who pull off 
a deadly heist. Starring Woody Harrelson, Chi- 
wetel Ejiofor, Kate Winslet, and Casey Affleck. 
Opening Feb. 26. (In wide release.) 


NO^ PLAYING 

Day of Wrath 

The subject is religion and the style is chaste, but 
Carl Theodor Dreyer’s 1943 drama is actually a 
sacrilegious paean to pleasure. The story, set in a 
Danish village in 1623, concerns Anne (Lisbeth 
Movin), the beautiful young wife of a grim, aging 
minister. Living lovelessly with him and bitterly 
under the domestic yoke of his tyrannical mother, 
Anne begins a passionate affair with his handsome 
and gentle son, Martin (Preben Lerdorff). The 
framework of the drama, though, is witch-hunt- 
ing, starting with the interrogation and torture 
of an elderly woman (Anna Svierkier, in a brave 
and heartrending performance), who seeks refuge 
with Anne and reveals that Anne’s own mother had 
faced such charges. (In German-occupied Den- 
mark, Dreyer’s use of the word “witch” rings like 
“Jew,” and his chilling depiction of Anne’s torture 
evokes Gestapo methods, too.) Furious passions 
burst through the film’s quiet sobriety: a shot in 
which Anne, gliding wordlessly, ensnares Mar- 
tin in her gaze has the force of the Dance of the 
Seven Veils. Dreyer’s impious, anarchic drama is 
a cry of rage at abusive authority, whether polit- 
ical, familial, religious, or moral; he celebrates 
erotic love as the natural order of things. In Dan- 
ish. — Richard Brody (BAM Cinematek; Feb. 29.) 

Deadpool 

Wade Wilson (Ryan Reynolds), a Special Forces 
veteran, now earns his keep by threatening peo- 
ple and beating them up for money. This charm- 
ing, Old World way of life is interrupted first by 
love, when he meets Vanessa (Morena Baccarin), 
and then by the prospect of death. Given a diag- 
nosis of cancer, Wilson is offered the chance to be 
saved and remade, in a scuzzy laboratory, under 
the cruel ministrations of Ajax (Ed Skrein). Our 
hero wakes up to find himself doubly transformed: 
tricked out with pleasing superpowers but, on 
the other hand, hideously scarred. What has not 
changed is the foulness of his mouth. Tim Miller’s 
movie, written by Paul Wernick and Rhett Reese, 
is a gruesome lark that rejoices both in the carefree 
letting of blood and in a sneering self-conscious- 
ness about the genre from which it hails. Dead- 
pool (as Wilson calls himself) is forever halting 
the action, breaking the fourth wall, and then wal- 
lowing in the cuteness of the smash. The whole 
enterprise, in short, is designed to flatter the fan 


base — to reassure viewers that they are as know- 
ing, and as unfazed by brutality, as the man in the 
red-and-black mask. Whether all this proves that 
Marvel films are growing up at last, or merely that 
they are scaling fresh heights of cynicism, is open 
to debate. — Anthony Lane (Reviewed in our issue of 
2/22/16.) (In wide release.) 

Embrace of the Serpent 

The Colombian director Giro Guerra’s fanatically 
detailed and starkly visionary historical film, set 
along the Amazon, dramatizes the encounters of 
Karamakate, a shaman, with two European explor- 
ers whose real-life travel diaries inspired the film. 
In the early twentieth century, the young Kara- 
makate (Nilbio Torres)— believing himself to be 
the last of the Cohiuano, whose people fell vic- 
tim to colonial rubber companies— meets the Ger- 
man ethnographer Theodor Koch-Grunberg (Ja 
Bijvoet) and his local guide, Manduca (Yauenkii 
Migue), who take him to meet other Cohiuano 
survivors. Years later, the aged Karamakate (Anto- 
nio Bolivar) meets the American botanist Richard 
Evans Schultes (Brionne Davis), who is search- 
ing for a rare medicinal plant. With poised and at- 
tentive black-and-white images and a soundtrack 
that’s loud with insects and rushing water, Guerra 
depicts the harsh environment and the shaman’s 
profound understanding of it. The sharp, spare di- 
alogue captures the meeting of penetrating minds 
with differing world views; a scene of a Christian 
mission gone to seed offers a terrifying tableau 
of cultural corruption that’s worthy of Bunuel. In 
Spanish, Portuguese, German, and Amazonian 
languages. — R.B. (In limited release.) 

Golden Eighties 

Chantal Akerman stages this 1986 romantic musi- 
cal in a Brussels shopping mall, between a cloth- 
ing store, a hair salon, and a kiosk-like cafe. Her 
characters’ smiles and tears, dashed hopes and re- 
awakened dreams play out against a virtual histori- 
cal landscape blasted by war and by the Holocaust. 
Jeanne Schwartz (Delphine Seyrig), a Polish sur- 
vivor of the concentration camps, runs the cloth- 
ing store with her unromantic husband (Charles 
Denner) and their heartthrob son (Nicolas Tronc), 
who is loved by two of the hairdressers next door 
(Pascale Salkin and Lio) but who loves their boss, 
Lili (Fanny Cotten^on), who is having an affair 
with her own boss. Monsieur Jean (Jean-Fran^ois 
Balmer). Meanwhile, a mysterious American (the 
blacklisted Hollywood director John Berry) turns 
up and runs into Jeanne, whom he loved decades 
earlier, when he was a soldier in postwar Europe. 
Though Akerman links erotic crises to political cri- 
ses, her art is essentially choreographic; she sets her 
colorfully clad characters in motion as they mouth 
the droll, bouncy songs (for which Akerman wrote 
the lyrics) directly into the camera. With canny 
cinematic references, she evokes a post-ideolog- 
ical age of practical business and cultivated opti- 
mism balanced blithely between catastrophe and 
apocalypse. In French. — R.B. (In limited release. 
Film Society of Lincoln Center; Feb. 24.) 

Hailf Caesar! 

Joel and Ethan Coen’s new comedy, set in Holly- 
wood in 1951— the era of McCarthyite inquisitions 
and menacing sexual taboos— is scintillating, up- 
roarious, playfully personal, and rigorously sub- 


stantial. A handful of Hollywood Communists 
kidnap Baird Whitlock (George Clooney), the 
hunky star of a New Testament epic titled “Hail, 
Caesar!”; Eddie Mannix (Josh Brolin), the fixer 
for Capitol Pictures Studios, needs to bring Baird 
back. Eddie, a devout and guilt-riddled Catholic 
in a Jewish-run business, has a host of other trou- 
bles to deal with, including a pregnant aquatic star 
(Scarlett Johansson), a Western singer (Alden Eh- 
renreich) cast in a drawing-room comedy, a pair 
of prowling gossip queens (both played by Tilda 
Swinton), and a quartet of clergymen who vet 
the Christian drama’s script. With loose-limbed 
performances and visual rhythms that have the 
spontaneous authority of jazz, the Coen broth- 
ers gleefully riff on the essence of Hollywood 
and the idiosyncratic personalities that find sur- 
prisingly free expression within the confines of a 
studio. They contrast classical belief systems, re- 
ligious and political, with the new-new gospel of 
movies— their own American faith, which comes 
to life onscreen. — R.B. (In wide release.) 

Mountains May Depart 

With audacious leaps of time and intimate echoes 
spanning a quarter century of intertwined lives, the 
director Jia Zhangke endows this romantic melo- 
drama with vast geopolitical import. In 2000, in 
the city of Fenyang (Jia’s home town),Tao (Zhao 
Tao), a twenty-five-year-old shopkeeper, rejects 
Liangzi (Liang Jin Dong), a laborer whom she 
loves, to marry Jinsheng (Zhang Yi), a wealthy 
young businessman. (When the couple has a son, 
Jinsheng ominously names him Dollar.) In 2014, 
Liangzi is dying of cancer and can’t pay for treat- 
ment; his wife asks Tao (who has divorced Jin- 
sheng) for a loan. At the same time, Jinsheng buys 
a house in Melbourne and plans to move there with 
Dollar. That’s where the last part of the film — 
set in 2025 — takes place. The teen-age Dollar, an 
Anglicized and alienated college student, begins 
a surprising love affair that causes him to face his 
memories of China. Jia films these interlocking 
stories and their diverse tributaries with a bare 
and restrained simplicity that contains his many 
levels of rueful outrage. Incidental touches, rang- 
ing from music and food to industrial catastrophes 
and looming violence, evoke a nation out of joint 
and its lost generations to come. In Mandarin and 
English. — R.B. (In limited release.) 

Race 

This historical drama about Jesse Owens’s glory 
years, from his 1933 arrival at Ohio State as a ris- 
ing track-and-field star to his triumphs at the Ber- 
lin Olympics of 1936, is a wallpaper-thin but sen- 
timentally effective hagiography. Stephan James 
brings steadfast purpose and quiet humor to his 
performance as Owens, who arrives on campus 
in order to be trained by the great coach Larry 
Snyder (Jason Sudeikis) but is greeted with rac- 
ist catcalls and locker-room aggressions. Snyder 
imbues Owens with a new set of skills and a sin- 
gle-minded focus on gold medals, but the athlete’s 
sudden fame brings distractions— mainly a glam- 
orous young woman (Chantel Riley) whose atten- 
tions cause trouble with his fiancee, Ruth Solo- 
mon (Shanice Banton). The wide-ranging action 
is filled with naively high-relief historical cameos, 
including the U.S. Olympic Committee chairman 
Avery Brundage (Jeremy Irons), who resisted a 
boycott of Hitler’s games; Joseph Goebbels (Bar- 
naby Metschurat), who stage-managed them; Leni 
Riefenstahl (Carice van Houten), who preserved 
them on film; and Luz Long (David Kross), the 
German athlete who befriended Owens there. 
Though the simplistically foregrounded action 
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whitewashes the benching, in Berlin, of two Jew- 
ish-American relay runners, its steady drumbeat 
of attention to the era’s racial and religious ha- 
treds invests the drama with an unrelenting for- 
ward motion. — R.B. (In wide release.) 

A War 

Claus Michael Pedersen (Pilou Asbaek) is a com- 
pany commander in Afghanistan, part of a Danish 
contingent tasked with protecting locals from the 
Taliban. Pedersen is composed and unflustered, and 
yet, in the midst of a firefight, he issues an order 
that results in his being relieved of his post and 
flown back to Denmark to stand trial. This story, 
however, has preceded him, because much of the 
action unfolds in his family home: a far less lethal 
spot than the battlefield, though nonetheless lit- 
tered with sadness and risk. Pedersen’s wife, Maria, 
skillfully played by Tuva Novotny, must raise their 
three children in his absence while, like every mil- 
itary spouse, somehow preserving her own emo- 
tional strength. (Many such spouses club together 
for mutual support, yet Maria seems to cope on her 
own; could the director, Tobias Lindholm, be load- 
ing the dice?) The movie, often quiet and undemon- 
strative, lacks nothing in tension, and the court- 
room scenes, for all their downbeat demeanor, exert 
an exhausting grip. There will be many movies to 
come, no doubt, about the Afghan war; few will 
match Lindholm’s dramatic control, or so forcefully 
impress upon us the alienating strangeness— the 
futility, some would say— of the mission. In Dan- 
ish. — A.L. (2/22/16) (In limited release.) 

Zoolander 2 

Ben Stiller returns to direct the sequel to “Zoo- 
lander” (2001). He also resumes the role of Derek 
Zoolander, the world’s most beauteous male model, 
whose brain still rattles around an almost empty 
skull. Derek, fallen from fashion, has become a 
bearded recluse, but he is tempted back into the 
limelight, together with Hansel (Owen Wilson), 
formerly his fiercest rival. There is a mild sweet- 
ness to their concord, and, as before, the better 
gags arise from their bottomless stupidity; sadly, 
the plot— at once mangled and meaningless— all 
but wrecks the bonhomie. Pop stars are being mur- 
dered, though not before adopting one of Der- 
ek’s signature poses, and an agent from Interpol 
(Penelope Cruz) asks him and Hansel for assis- 
tance. Halfway through. Will Ferrell shows up, 
reprising an old role, and punches some energy 
into the proceedings; by now, however, the movie 
has climbed into bed with the industry that the 
first film sought to lampoon. The climax is pretty 
much an act of worship, bowing down before a row 
of famous names, whose attempts at acting are a 
comic device in themselves. Like “Anchorman 2,” 
this project suggests that sequels to cult movies are 
best left as a platonic ideal— dreamed of and tit- 
tered over but unmade. With Kristen Wiig. — A.L. 
(2/22/16) (In wide release.) 


REVIVALS AND FE5TIVAL5 

Titles with a dagger are reviewed. 

BAM Cinematek “Witches’ Brew.” Feb. 29 at 4:30, 
7, and 9:30: “Day of Wrath.” (t) Film Society of 
Lincoln Center ^^Film Comment Selects.” Feb. 
24 at 8:45: “Golden Eighties.” (t) Museum of 
Modern Art “Documentary Fortnight.” Feb. 26 
at 7:30: “Call Her Applebroog” (2016, Beth B). • 
Feb. 27 at 1:30: “Wake (Subic)” (2015, John 
Gianvito). • Feb. 29 at 7:30: “INAATE/SE/” 
(2016, Adam and Zack Khalil). 


“That Physics Show” 

The professional physics demonstrator David 
Maiullo, a professor at Rutgers, brings real-world 
applicability and outer-world theatrics to this 
Off Broadway production, in which he conducts 
segments on motion (seven-hundred-mile-per- 
hour Ping-Pong balls), energy (flames danc- 
ing to sound waves), and more. As a member 
of the Physics Instructional Resource Associa- 
tion, Maiullo has brought the lab to life for au- 
diences across the country, but this is his act’s 
first trial as a staged play. “We not only do the 
experiment, and show something kind of fantas- 
tic, but we make sure that they understand the 
physics behind it, too,” Maiullo explained to his 
campus paper. “We don’t want to be magicians.” 
The producer Eric Krebs, who’s worked on and 
off Broadway for forty years, promises a blend of 
“Stomp” and the Blue Man Group, with science 
lessons an added bonus. (Elektra Theatre, 300 
W. 43rd St. 866-811-4111. Feb. 26. Through April 1.) 


AUCTIONS AND ANTIQUE5 

Always eager to corner the elusive young- 
investors market, Phillips presents the second 
installment of its “New Now” auction (Feb. 29), 
a category that, until recently, went by the name 
“Under the Influence.” Whatever you call it, the 
sale consists of a jumble of big-name contem- 
porary works by such notable young artists as 
Matt Sheridan Smith (think spare, clean lines) 
and Kour Pour (an Iranian-American who spe- 
cializes in painted carpets). (450 Park Ave. 212- 
940-1200.) • Swann has put together an auction 
of photographs (Feb. 25) with an emphasis on 
the form’s ability to suggest stories and reali- 
ties beyond the frame. In one, Garry Winogrand 
captures J.F.K. from behind, mid-speech, hand 
raised as if entreating his audience to listen 
closely. In another, Lewis W. Hine shows a young 
girl, no older than ten or twelve, working at a 
cotton mill. Both speak volumes. (104 E. 25th St. 
212-254-4710.) 


READINGS AND TALK5 

New York Public Library 

From 2008 to 2010, the modernist painter and 
printmaker Louise Bourgeois invited the Belgian- 
born photographer Alex Van Gelder to her Chel- 
sea home and studio for a series of richly intimate 
portraits. Van Gelder shot his longtime friend in- 
dulgently, documenting the artist’s fading years 
at work, at rest, engaged, and aloof, ultimately 
providing the vessel for Bourgeois’s final state- 
ment before she died, at the age of ninety-eight. 
Van Gelder’s photographs are gathered in a new 


hardcover, “Mumbling Beauty,” and he’ll offer a 
revealing account of the project and the process 
at this free talk, where selects will be displayed. 
Jerry Gorovoy, another close friend of Bourgeois’s, 
will also recount his collaborations with the leg- 
endary artist. (Stephen A. Schwarzman Building, 
Fifth Ave. at 42nd St. 917-275-6975. Feb. 24 at 6.) 

New York Public Library 

Alvaro Enrigue reads from “Sudden Death,” an 
engrossing new novel, recently translated by Na- 
tasha Wimmer, in which the Italian painter Cara- 
vaggio and the Spanish poet Francisco de Que- 
vedo enjoy a sixteenth-century tennis match, 
played with a ball of hair shaved from the de- 
capitated head of Anne Boleyn, shortly after the 
former queen was accused of adultery and trea- 
son by the axe-happy Henry VIII. The novel is 
rich with Latin and European history; Enrigue 
has taught at Columbia, Princeton, N.Y.U., and 
the University of Maryland. He’ll discuss his 
latest novel with Rivka Galchen, the author of 
the story collection “American Innovations” and 
one of The New Yorker’s “20 Under 40” Ameri- 
can fiction writers. (Berger Forum, 476 Fifth Ave. 
212-868-4444. Feb. 25 at 7. ) 

Babycastles Gallery 

Ashok (Dapwell) Kondabolu presents “Yo Fight 
My Mans,” a multimedia installation com- 
prised of art works, films, d.j. sets, video-game 
demonstrations, and a series of panels that 
bring together experts from New York City’s 
art, music, and media industries. The five-week 
event features a particularly timely roundtable 
on venues, inviting figures from several of the 
city’s most precious haunts to discuss what it 
takes to serve drinks and put on shows in 2016. 
Guests include Mike Bones, of the recently re- 
opened Max Fish; Alex Escamilla, of the Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant reggae lounge Lover’s Rock; 
Zach Mexico, of Baby’s All Right and Elvis 
Guesthouse; and Sam Hiller, of the Ridgewood 
D.I.Y. space Trans-Pecos. (137 W. 14th St., 2nd 
FI. babycastles.com. Feb. 29 at 6.) 

BookCourt 

In his new book, “The King and Queen of Mal- 
ibu,” the best-selling author David K. Randall 
recounts the lives of Frederick and May Rindge, 
the couple behind much of Malibu’s transforma- 
tion from an untouched oasis coastline to a bus- 
tling hub of sun-soaked celebrity. Randall traces 
a formative moment in American history, when 
the last shadows of the Civil War subsided and 
railroads and automobiles delivered the prom- 
ise of autonomy and infinite possibility — soon 
giving way to the first seeds of San Francisco 
counterculture and Hollywood glamour. (163 
Court St., Brooklyn, bookcourt.com. March 1 at7.) 
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El Cortez 

n Ingraham St. (347-599-2976) 

STEPHEN TANNER, A former owner of 
Pies ’n’ Thighs and a one-time chef at 
Egg, is a founding father of the Brook- 
lyn fried-chicken scene. In 2010, he 
and Chris Young opened the Commo- 
dore, a well- loved Williamsburg water- 
ing hole that serves cheap, very good 
Southern-inflected food in what re- 
sembles a basement rec room. Now they 
have brought their playful aesthetic to 
Bushwick. From the outside, El Cortez 
has the look of a Southwestern lodge, 
complete with a porthole door and an 
inexplicable totem pole. The interior is 
split level, with a vaguely Aztec mural 
and iconic banana-leaf wallpaper. The 
result is bad seventies kitsch, down to 
the food and drinks — Tex-Mex and 
tiki cocktails — and you half expect your 
server to arrive on roller skates. These 
references are largely lost on the audi- 
ence; one Friday evening, a man ob- 
served that most of the patrons looked 
as though they had just barely been 
born in the eighties. 

The central tension at El Cortez 
is between two menu items: vYll- 
American Taco Night and Tacos Du 
Jour. The former consists of ground 
beef, iceberg lettuce, store-bought 
salsa, and canned olives in a crispy 
taco shell, while the latter is a genu- 


inely good soft-shell affair — the pork 
well seasoned and the shrimp fresh, 
accompanied by the canonical cilantro, 
onions, and lime. Is one of them a wry 
joke? Not if Tanner’s reported eating 
habits are to be believed (Checkers and 
McDonald’s figure prominently). The 
standard American fare at El Cortez, 
like a bacon cheeseburger and “chicken 
buddies” — skewered fried-chicken 
sandwiches — hits the high-low notes 
that the Commodore is known for, 
though the chicken can occasionally 
be tough. But nachos recently mystified 
a group of diners — they had been made 
with the creamy cheese sauce known as 
queso, and there was so little of it that it 
was mistaken for sour cream. The taco 
salad is served exactly the way you want 
it, in an edible fried-tortiUa bowl. But 
after you finish you might ask yourself. 
Did I really want that? 

With frozen drinks in plastic hurri- 
cane glasses and shrimp cocktail served 
with Club crackers, El Cortez suggests 
a kind of winking nostalgia for mid- 
dling, no-friUs cuisine. The pitfalls of 
romanticizing a decade known for culi- 
nary mediocrity aside, you can manage 
to have a good time if you order your 
drinks from the upstairs bar, where they 
are made with greater care. And, if you 
have enough of them, you can imme- 
diately satisfy your sudden craving for 
a deep-fried burrito. (Dishes $6-$12.) 

— Silvia Killingsworth 


BAR TAB 



169 Bar 

169 E. Broadway (646-833-7199) 

This historically seedy institution has been open 
for more than a century as some variation of rau- 
cous drinking establishment— its reputation once 
earned it the nickname the Bloody Bucket. (In 
1910, the Times reported that a server was stabbed 
in the heart at the address, in a dispute over 
soup.) Its current New Orleans-inspired format 
is enjoying its tenth year in a rapidly gentrifying 
part of Chinatown. On a recent Thursday, when 
asked about the burgeoning restaurant scene 
nearby (Dimes is around the corner, Mission 
Chinese Food next door), Charles Hanson, the 
bar’s owner, claimed ignorance. “I don’t go out- 
side,” he explained. And why would he? Inside is 
a cozy junkyard, orchestrated entirely according 
to his whims. There is a T-Rex mounted above 
the fireplace and a leopard-print pool table in 
the back; strings of party lights glow blue and 
red over the faces in the crowd, notably diverse 
for a neighborhood increasingly patronized by 
millennial cognoscenti who may or may not be 
employed. While it’s tempting to succumb to 
three-dollar beer-and-shot combos at happy hour, 
the Piiia Colada and the Hurricane are as good 
as any you’ll find in the French Quarter, and, in 
keeping with the times, Hanson has rigged up a 
system by which you can text to order one from 
where you’re sitting. But, despite the cheery 
atmosphere, 169 Bar still has an edge. As one 
patron sat taking notes, a regular on the next 
barstool nearly fell into her lap, belligerently 
drunk by seven o’clock. He sneered, “You’re just 
another boring Asian girl.” She left after deciding 
that, in the end, it’d be a waste of a good drink 
to throw one at him . — Wei Tchou 
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COMMENT 
LOOKING BACK 

A ntonin scalia, who died this month, after nearly 
three decades on the Supreme Court, devoted his pro- 
fessional life to making the United States a less fair, less 
tolerant, and less admirable democracy. Fortunately, he 
mostly failed. Belligerent with his colleagues, dismissive of 
his critics, nostalgic for a world where outsiders knew their 
place and stayed there, Scalia represents a perfect model 
for everything that President Obama should avoid in a suc- 
cessor. The great Justices of the Supreme Court have al- 
ways looked forward; their words both anticipated and 
helped shape the nation that the United States was be- 
coming. Chief Justice John Marshall read the new Con- 
stitution to allow for a vibrant and progressive federal gov- 
ernment. Louis Brandeis understood the need for that 
government to regulate an industrializing economy. Earl 
Warren saw that segregation was poison in the modern 
world. Scalia, in contrast, looked backward. 

His revulsion toward homosexuality, a touchstone of 
his world view, appeared straight out of his sheltered, 
nineteen- forties boyhood. When, in 2003, the Court ruled 
that gay people could no longer be thrown in prison for 
having consensual sex, Scalia dissented, 
and wrote, “Today’s opinion is the prod- 
uct of a Court, which is the product 
of a law-profession culture, that has 
largely signed on to the so-called ho- 
mosexual agenda, by which I mean the 
agenda promoted by some homosex- 
ual activists directed at eliminating the 
moral opprobrium that has tradition- 
ally attached to homosexual conduct.” 

He went on, “Many Americans do 
not want persons who openly engage 
in homosexual conduct as partners in 
their business, as scoutmasters for their 
children, as teachers in their children’s 
schools, or as boarders in their home. 

They view this as protecting them- 
selves and their families from a life 


style that they believe to be immoral and destructive.” 
But it was in his jurisprudence that Scalia most self-con- 
sciously looked to the past. He pioneered “originalism,” a 
theory holding that the Constitution should be interpreted 
in line with the beliefs of the white men, many of them 
slave owners, who ratified it in the late eighteenth century. 
During Scalia’s first two decades as a Justice, Chief Justice 
William H. Rehnquist rarely gave him important constitu- 
tional cases to write for the Court; the Chief feared that 
Scalia’s extreme views would repel Sandra Day O’Connor, 
the Court’s swing vote, who had a toxic relationship with 
him during their early days as colleagues. (Scalia’s clashes 
with O’Connor were far more significant than his much 
chronicled friendship with Ruth Bader Ginsburg.) It was 
not until 2008, after John G. Roberts, Jr., had succeeded 
Rehnquist, that Scalia finally got a blockbuster: District of 
Columbia v. HeUer, about the Second Amendment. Scalia 
spent thousands of words plumbing the psyches of the Fram- 
ers, to conclude (wrongly, as John Paul Stevens pointed out 
in his dissent) that they had meant that individuals, not just 
members of “well-regulated” state militias, had the right to 
own handguns. Even Scalia’s ideolog- 
ical allies recognized the foUy of try- 
ing to divine the “intent” of the au- 
thors of the Constitution concerning 
questions that those bewigged wor- 
thies could never have anticipated. 
During the oral argument of a chal- 
lenge to a California law that required, 
among other things, warning labels on 
violent video games. Justice Samuel 
Alito interrupted Scalia’s harangue of 
a lawyer by quipping, “I think what 
Justice Scalia wants to know is what 
James Madison thought about video 
games. Did he enjoy them?” 

Scalia described himself as an advo- 
cate of judicial restraint, who believed 
that the courts should defer to the 
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democratically elected branches of government. In reality, 
he lunged at opportunities to overrule the work of Presi- 
dents and of legislators, especially Democrats. Scalia helped 
gut the Voting Rights Act, overturn McCain-Feingold and 
other campaign-finance rules, and, in his last official act, 
block President Obama’s climate-change regulations. Scal- 
ia’s reputation, like the Supreme Court’s, is also stained by 
his role in the majority in Bush v. Gore. His oft-repeated ad- 
vice to critics of the decision was “Get over it.” 

Not long ago, Scalia told an interviewer that he had can- 
celled his subscription to the Washington Post and received 
his news from the Wall Street Journal, the Washington Times 
(owned by the Reverend Sun Myung Moon’s Unification 
Church), and conservative talk radio. In this, as in his juris- 
prudence, he showed that he lived within the sealed bubble 
of contemporary conservative thought. That bubble also helps 
explain the Republican response to the new vacancy on the 
Court. Within hours of Scalia’s death, Mitch McConnell, the 
Senate Majority Leader, announced that the Senate will re- 
fuse even to allow a vote on Obama’s nominee, regardless of 
who he or she turns out to be. Though other Republican sen- 
ators have indicated that they might be a little more flexible, 
at least on hearing out a nominee, the chances of a confirma- 
tion before the end of Obama’s term appear to be close to nil. 

This Republican intransigence is a sign of panic, not of 
power. The Court now consists of four liberals (Ginsburg, 
Stephen Breyer, Sonia Sotomayor, and Elena Kagan) and 
three hard-core conservatives (Roberts, Clarence Thomas, 
and Alito), plus Anthony Kennedy, who usually but not 


always sides with the conservatives. With Scalia’s death, 
there is a realistic possibility of a liberal majority for the 
first time in two generations, since the last days of the War- 
ren Court. A Democratic victory in November will all but 
assure this transformation. Republicans are heading to the 
barricades; Democrats were apparently too blindsided to 
recognize good news when they got it. 

Like Nick Carraway, Scalia “wanted the world to be in 
uniform and at a sort of moral attention forever.”The world 
didn’t cooperate. Scalia won a great deal more than he lost, 
and he and his allies succeeded in transforming American 
politics into a cash bazaar, with seats all but put up for bid- 
ding. But even though Scalia led a conservative majority 
on the Court for virtually his entire tenure, he never achieved 
his fondest hopes — thanks first to O’Connor and then to 
Kennedy. Roe v. Wade endures. Affirmative action survives. 
Obamacare lives. Gay rights are ascendant; the death pen- 
alty is not. (These positions are contingent, of course, and 
cases this year may weaken the Court’s resolve.) For all that 
Presidents shape the Court, the Justices rarely stray too far 
from public opinion. And, on the social issues where the 
Court has the final word, the real problem for Scalia’s heirs 
is that they are out of step with the rest of the nation. The 
public wants diversity, not intolerance; more marriages and 
fewer executions; less money in politics, not more. Justice 
Scalia’s views — passionately felt and pungently expressed 
though they were — now seem like so many boats against 
the current, borne back ceaselessly into the past. 

— Toobin 


THE PICTURE5 
FI5H OUT OF W\TER 



O N THE DAY of the Golden Globe 
Awards, in January, the composer 
David Lang, who teaches at the Yale 
School of Music and won a Pulitzer 
Prize for his radiant choral work “The 
Little Match Girl Passion,”found him- 
self in a Chevy Suburban on a side 
street in Beverly Hills, creeping to- 
ward the Beverly Hilton. He had been 
nominated, in the Best Original Song 
category, for a piece called “Simple 
Song#3,”which appears in Paolo Sor- 
rentino’s film “Youth.” His competi- 
tors were Sam Smith, Brian Wilson, 
Wiz Khalifa, and a team led by Max 
Martin. Lang was at a far remove 
from the Manhattan new-music world 
where he has long been a fixture, no- 
tably as a co-founder of the Bang on 
a Can collective. 


Lang, who is fifty-nine and has a 
droll, sanguine manner, was with his 
wife, the artist Suzanne Bocanegra. 
“This tux belonged to my dad,” he said. 
With his shaved head and his round 
architect-style glasses, he could be mis- 
taken for a studio big shot. “But, more 
often, people ask me to park their cars,” 
he said. He grew up in Los Angeles, 
the son of a doctor and a librarian, but 
in his youth he had only glancing con- 
tact with movie culture. As a teen-ager, 
in the nineteen-seventies, he worked 
as an usher at a theatre in Westwood; 
one of his duties was to attend to pa- 
trons who had thrown up during “The 
Exorcist.” 

“Sorry this is so slow,” the driver, 
whose name was M, said. The F.B.I. 
and the Coast Guard were inspecting 
vehicles, using mirrors on sticks to 
look under the chassis. “I won’t ask you 
where your name comes from,” Lang 
said to M. “I like the mystery.” She ex- 
plained anyway, in a Jersey accent. “My 
grandfather was a James Bond fan, so, 
you know. I’m M.” Lang wondered if 
it was an omen: Sam Smith had been 


nominated for a song that he wrote 
for “Spectre,” the latest Bond film. “I 
can’t possibly win,” Lang said. “I’ve 
been checking the betting sites reli- 
giously. If I get this. I’m going to teU 
them that they’re crazy.” He sipped 
from a bottle of water. Operatives 
at Fox Searchlight, which released 
“Youth,” had told him to hydrate every 
fifteen minutes. 

Lang spoke about “Youth.” The 
principal character is an elderly Brit- 
ish composer, played by Michael Caine; 
“Simple Song #3” is his most famous 
work, one that follows him wherever 
he goes. In a reversal of the usual pro- 
cedure, Lang wrote the music in ad- 
vance of the filming. “I had fun help- 
ing Paolo figure out who this composer 
was,” he said. “I got to step into a differ- 
ent musical identity, a more English 
elegiac style.” 

Having cleared security, the Subur- 
ban reached the red-carpet zone. Lang 
and Bocanegra got out. The crowd 
screamed for Jamie Lee Curtis, who 
had been in the car behind theirs. 

Classical music had a high profile 
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at the Globes that night. “Mozart in 
the Jungle,” a sitcom about orchestra 
musicians, won two awards, and Quen- 
tin Tarantino dropped the names Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, and Schubert, though 
by way of saying that none of them 
were as good as Ennio Morricone. Alas, 
the classical boomlet stopped short of 
Lang, who lost to Smith. 

“As I predicted,” Lang said after- 
ward. He and Bocanegra had made 
their way to a party in a tent on the 
grounds of the Beverly Hilton. Sud- 
denly, Lady Gaga was behind them. 
Why not say hello to a fellow-song- 
writer? Lang moved in her direction. 
The singer promptly tripped on her 
platform pumps and plunged to the 
ground. “Maybe this isn’t the best time,” 
Lang said, turning back. 

A familiar face appeared: Paul Dano, 
who co-stars in “Youth” as an actor 
trying to escape blockbuster fame by 
studying the role of Hitler. Mellow and 
genial, Dano had reassuring words for 
Lang. “I’ve been listening to a lot of 
your work,” he said. “It’s very beauti- 
ful, and very different from what we 
usually hear in movies.” 

Lang formed an ambitious goal: to 
meet Alejandro Inarritu, who had 
just won the Best Director award for 
“The Revenant.” Inarritu is the rare di- 
rector who takes an interest in con- 
temporary concert music. Lang fought 
his way into a V.I.P. area where Leo- 
nardo DiCaprio, the star of “The Rev- 
enant,” was holding court. “I can’t have 
you here!” a woman with a clipboard 
barked. “I’m a nominee,” Lang pro- 
tested. Buffeted by the crowd surging 
toward DiCaprio, he managed to in- 
troduce himself to Inffritu, and also 
greeted the composer Ryuichi Saka- 
mato, who scored “The Revenant.” 

“We stiU remember that wonderful 
piece you wrote for Bang on a Can,” 
Lang shouted in Sakamoto’s ear. “We’d 
love it if you wrote another.” Sakamoto 
replied, “I would be happy to.” Lang 
looked pleased; something had been 
accomplished. 

“Well, I think I’ve reached my limit,” 
he said. “We stiU have some per diem 
left to spend at the hotel. Room ser- 
vice beckons!” It would not be the end 
of his Hollywood adventure: four days 
later, he was nominated for an Oscar. 

— Alex Ross 


AT THE GALLERIE5 
OFF THE MAP 



P AULA scHER WALKED into Bames & 
Noble in Union Square the other 
day and asked for the map section. The 
first female principal of Pentagram De- 
sign, Scher is responsible for some of 
the most recognizable graphics around, 
from Shake Shack’s green outline of 
a burger to the blue Citibank logo 
with the red arch. In her spare time, 
she paints maps. She rode the escala- 
tor to the third floor in search of a lit- 
tle inspiration. 

First, Scher pulled a tourist map of 
Egypt from a rack. She frowned. “Al- 
ready, I can teU you I wouldn’t like this 
map,” she said, wincing at the stiff 
lamination. “Carrying this around is 
an unpleasant experience. And the type’s 
too small.” She eyed the broad V shape 
of the Nile Delta. “But this is very sexy. 
It’s like a giant vagina sitting there. I 
never noticed that before.” 

Scher’s maps tend to regard geog- 
raphy as a molder of culture and iden- 
tity. “If you take Donald Trump’s pop- 
ularity in Iowa, well, lowans don’t see 
as many different people as New York- 
ers do,” she said. “There’s miles and 
miles and miles of nothing. How many 
Muslims do they know? The location 
did that to them. They can’t aU be bad 
bigots.” 

Scher, who is sixty-seven, is petite 
and blond, and was dressed aU in gray: 
skirt, vest, striped tights, and a volu- 
minous orange-trimmed scarf wound 
multiple times around her neck. She 
used her iPhone to call up images of 
her latest work, devoted to the United 
States and now on exhibit at the Bryce 
Wolkowitz Gallery. Dense with color- 
ful lines and text, the paintings record 
information both banal — airline routes. 
Zip Codes — and subtly charged, such 
as the median real-estate prices across 
the country. 

“Roam,” by the B-52’s, played on the 
store’s speakers, as Scher unfolded a 
map of Paris and noted the omission 
of the city’s poorer neighborhoods. 
“They give you the half where stuff’s 


going on, but you don’t get to under- 
stand the city as a circle,” she said. 

She prefers to feel her way around 
European cities by picking up the so- 
cioeconomic clues offered by real estate. 
“The Old Town is always in the cen- 
ter,” she explained. “Near the Old Town 
are the major historical things, and, 
therefore, the expensive hotels, so, the- 
oretically, you could navigate back to 
your hotel by saying, ‘Oh, that looks 
richer over there.’ Google Maps has 
taken the joy out of that, because it is 
efficient — you get there — but what’s 
great is looking around and figuring it 
out.” She especially dislikes “the voice” 
of G.P.S. “I think she’s lying,” Scher said 
with a laugh. “She’s not adventurous. 
She wants you to go one way, damn it.” 

G.P.S., she added, makes people lazy, 
and even Google Maps isn’t a hundred 
per cent accurate. “There is no perfec- 
tion,” she said. “All maps lie. All maps 
distort.” Her father, a photogrammet- 



Paula Scher 


ric engineer — an expert in mapping 
from photographs — ^with the US. Geo- 
logical Survey, taught her as much. In 
the mid-nineteen-fifties, he invented 
stereo templates, improving the accu- 
racy of aerial photography, which is vital 
to modern mapmaking. Maps sold at 
gas stations, in which the highlighted 
roads were not the fastest but the ones 
with the most gas stations, enraged him. 

Scher’s own, hand-drawn maps, 
which can be as large as nine feet by 
fourteen feet, are, at best, “almost right,” 
she said. In “Manhattan,” for instance. 
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she depicts the island horizontally, like 
a reclining figure. And in “Florida,” in 
which she lists the Bush-Gore vote 
count in the 2000 Presidential election 
by county, the numbers are “more or 
less accurate,” she said. “I would call it 
Abstract Expressionist information.” 

Scher’s studio is in her weekend 
house, in Connecticut, which she shares 
with her husband, Seymour Chwast, an- 
other design gum, who is seventeen years 
her senior. The couple married in 1973, 
divorced five years later, and remarried 
in 1989. “I was no longer the bimbo,” 
she joked. But he was stiU a workaholic. 
“I was confronted with time. We weren’t 
raising children, and we weren’t going 
skiing.”The belabored Citibank project 
gave her the final nudge to take up 
painting, in 1998. “I designed the logo 
in the first client meeting and spent two 
years having to make mind-numbing 
presentations,” she recalled. 

Scher does not have much use for 
maps outside the studio; she said that 
she was blessed with a “brilliant sense 
of direction.” “I’m never lost,” she said. 
“My husband never wanted to get off 
the highway in a traffic jam before 
Google, because he always thought 
that would be the end of him. I just 
can’t bear to sit on the highway. There’s 
always another way. I think marriages 
are made up of people like that.” 

— -Julie Behove 


HIGH TIME5 DEPT. 

MEET-UP 

T time you go to jaU, David, 
i > ask for a kosher meal. They have 
to give it to you, and the food is bet- 
ter.” This was the advice that Diane 
Goldstein, a retired police officer, gave 
to David Bronner, an activist in the 
movement to legalize marijuana, over 
dinner one night at an Upper East Side 
organic vegan restaurant. 

Bronner, an athletic-looking forty- 
two-year-old with a ponytail, has been 
locked up three times (once for planting 
hemp seeds on the Dmg Enforcement 
Administration’s lawn). Until recently, 
he was the president of Dr. Bronner’s 
Soaps, the company that his German-im- 
migrant grandfather founded, in 1948, 
after escaping from an Illinois mental 
institution. Bronner now calls himself 
C.E.O.,for Cosmic Engagement Officer. 
Last year, the company sold ninety-five 
million dollars’ worth of products, in- 
cluding that minty liquid soap, packaged 
in a big plastic bottle, whose ransom- 
note-style label, in the seventies, touted 
the stuff’s efficacy for everything from 
killing aphids to preventing pregnancy. 



(The current label features more mod- 
est claims: besides washing, the soap 
makes a good denture soak.) 

Bronner, who wore cargo pants and 
a black T-shirt with a psychedelic de- 
sign, was in town from California to 
meet with a bunch of feUow-activists 
in the cause of legalizing what he re- 
fers to as “the sacrament,” and to dis- 
cuss the progress of legalization as a 
civil-rights movement. The month be- 
fore, he had received the Seattle Hemp- 
fest’s Cannabis Activist of the Year 
award. Over a hemp-infused banquet, 
which included hemp-portobello steaks, 
spaghetti and wheatballs, and seitan 
piccata, the friends discussed HiUary 
Clinton and marijuana. (“She’s not the 
best on the issue, but she might im- 
prove,” Bronner said. “She might do 
something dramatic to attract young 
people.”) He is more enthusiastic about 
Bernie Sanders. “He’s the most pro- 
gressive across the board on marijuana,” 
he said. “He talks aU the time about the 
impact of prohibition policy. He talks 
about how racist it is.” As for the Re- 
publicans, Bronner said, “at least Cruz 
is being a principled Republican on 
states’ rights.” And: “The real libertar- 
ians kind of get it. Rand Paul is great.” 

Other topics of conversation included 
Nixon’s legacy, the genetic inheritance 
of trauma, peyote. Bush choking on a 
pretzel in 2002, marketing snack bars 
made of hemp seeds, agribusiness. Burn- 
ing Man, and how best to manage kids 
and cannabis in the house. (“It’s im- 
portant to tell the other moms on play- 
dates,” said Claire Kaufmann,who runs 
an organization called Le’Or, dedicated 
to convincing American Jews that mar- 
ijuana should be legal, and whose chil- 
dren are nine, six, and five.) 

Kaufmann asked, “Where does Jew- 
ishness become part of the marijuana 
conversation?” 

“The consciousness in Jewish his- 
tory!” Ethan Nadelmann, the head of 
the Drug Policy Alliance, said. “The 
racism that permeates the drug war!” 

“Suffering!” another diner said. 

“The excellent weed in Israel!” said 
a third. Rick Doblin pulled out a copy 
of Marie Claire, with Miley Cyrus’s 
face on the cover. “We’re on page 384,” 
he said, and flipped to an article on 
the use of MDMA in the treatment of 
post-traumatic stress disorder, research 



“Ifs not you, Adam. It’s men. 



undertaken by his organization, the 
Multidisciplinary Association for Psy- 
chedelic Studies. Doblin and Bronner 
met at Burning Man in 2004, when 
they were both suing the D.E.A. Doblin 
mans a tent at the festival every year 
which is dedicated to talking people 
through bad trips. “Trips gone wrong 
are the worst possible publicity for the 
cause of legalizing psychedelics,”he said. 

Talk turned to the cold winters of 
Boston, where Doblin’s organization is 
situated. “I love to get stoned and shovel 
snow,” he said. 

“I like getting high and doing the 
dishes,” Bronner added. 

One dinner guest had brought a 
joint for after dinner, so a few mem- 
bers of the party headed out to the 
sidewalk with it. The joint was wrapped 
in a fancy gold-leaf rolling paper. 

“This is an exercise in white privi- 
lege,” one smoker said. It was long after 
midnight, and Lexington Avenue dog 
walkers sniffed the air and looked over 
their shoulders as they passed. 

— Anna Heyward 


ODD JOB5 
WATCHING 



L ast may, Stephanie carry, the 
chief administrator at the Plaza Jew- 
ish Community Chapel, a funeral home 
at Ninety-first Street and Amsterdam 
Avenue, was scrolling Indiewire in her 
office when she came across an arti- 
cle about “Son of Saul,” a Hungarian 
film by the director Laszlo Nemes. She 
gasped, and immediately paged Geza 
Rohrig, a forty-eight-year-old employee, 
who was downstairs with a body. Since 
2001, Rohrig has been a shomer, or 
watcher, at the chapel; according to tra- 
ditional Jewish custom, a body should 
not be left alone before a funeral. “ ‘Son 
of Saul’?” Garry said, incredulously. “Oh, 
you found out,” Rohrig replied. Rohrig 
is the star of the film, which had just 
won the Grand Prix, at Cannes. In Jan- 
uary, it won the Golden Globe Award 
for the Best Foreign Language Film, 
and it has been nominated for an Oscar 
in the same category. 


Rohrig has a high, accented voice, 
tousled hair, and eyes that either glow 
or, as in “Son of Saul,” go hauntingly 
blank. The film is set in a concentra- 
tion camp in 1944. Rohrig plays a mem- 
ber of the Sonderkommando — impris- 
oned Jews who were conscripted to herd 
inmates into the gas chambers and then 
dispose of their remains. Much of the 
film is shot in extreme closeup of Roh- 
rig’s face, so as to leave the unimag- 
inable on the periphery. It is his first 
film. A former kindergarten teacher, 
Rohrig has published eight books in 
Hungarian, mostly poetry. His latest 
collection of poems comes out this week; 
its title translates as “The Man Who 
Is Carrying His Roots in His Shoes.” 

“Jews are not big on afterlife,” 
Rohrig said the other day. “This is it: 
good enough.” He was sitting in the 
basement of the chapel, as men with 
beards — ^watchers changing shifts — 
shuffled in and out. In addition to 
watching, Rohrig washes bodies before 
burial. He opened the door of a vault- 
like refrigerator, where two recent ar- 
rivals were wrapped in white shrouds. 
“These people are new — they are not 
washed yet,” he said. Washing is tra- 
ditionally done by groups of three, so 
that “no perversion can take place.” 
Shifts for watchers last eight hours. 
Watchers recite ten Psalms every half 
hour, but, in between, things can get 
boring. When he was a student, Roh- 
rig passed the time studying. Now he 
listens to jazz on his iPhone or works 
on his first novel, about a family of 
Gypsies. “I know watchers who were 
kicked out of this job because they were 
watching inappropriate comedy mov- 
ies on their laptops,” he said. 

Rohrig was born in Budapest and 
was orphaned at the age of four. For a 
while, he thought of death as an as- 
sault. “I felt solidarity with the dead 
people, because I felt like they are being 
kidnapped,” he said. After spending 
eight years in an orphanage, he was 
adopted by a Jewish family. When he 
was twelve, he found a cache of old 
photographs in his grandfather’s ward- 
robe. He learned that the people in the 
photos were relatives who had died in 
the Holocaust. Rohrig was an unruly 
teen-ager — “When you’re adopted at 
twelve, and someone tells you to be 
home at nine, you’re just looking at 


him, like, ‘You’re crazy’ ” — and got 
kicked out of high school for editing 
an anti-Soviet newspaper. He started 
a punk band called HuckRebelly (a 
pun on “Huckleberry”), whose perfor- 
mances were shut down by the police. 
“It was a time when Hungary didn’t 
have good hair dyes, so the blue hair I 
had was the same paint that I painted 
my bicycle with,”he recalled. “Every day 
I woke up and my pillow was all blue.” 



Geza Rohrig 


At eighteen, while studying litera- 
ture in Poland, he visited Auschwitz, 
where he had a religious awakening. 
He stayed there for a month, and wrote 
his first book of poems. He grew a beard 
and moved to Jerusalem: “I stopped 
the first person wiAipeyot and said, ‘I’m 
not circumcised, and I want to be cir- 
cumcised.’ ” He studied to be a rabbi, 
but it didn’t take. In 2000, he followed 
his first wife and their children to 
Brooklyn. They divorced the follow- 
ing year, and he shared a mattress with 
a stranger in Borough Park for seven 
dollars a night. He began working as 
a shomer because it paid ten dollars an 
hour and beat washing dishes. 

A few years later, Rohrig met the 
director Laszlo Nemes, who was a film 
student at New York University; when 
Nemes e-mailed him the script for 
“Son of Saul,” Rohrig’s only screen 
credit was a Hungarian miniseries from 
the late eighties. “I was, like, an un- 
known corpse-washer in New York, 
kind of a has-been punk underground 
star or whatever,” he said. “I’d really 
disappeared from the scene. ” 

— Michael Schulman 
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PROFILE5 

THE 5COLD 

Mr. Money Mustache’s retirement (sort of ) plan. 

BY NICK PAUMGARTEN 



On his blog, Peter Adeney presents thrift as liberation rather than as deprivation. 


M r. money mustache, the father 
of Mustachianism, isn’t perfect. 
He allows himself occasional luxuries, 
gets drunk now and then, and admits 
to two regrettable “five-to-ten-doUar 
mistakes” in 2015. The first was buying 
his ten-year-old son, Simon, a mini-Ru- 
bik’s Cube, which broke when they tried 
to take it apart. Junk. The other was 
putting several slices of leftover mush- 
room pizza in the same Tupperware 
container as some plain slices, which 


Simon, citing the mushroom taint, then 
refused to eat. There was a thirty-dol- 
lar mistake, back in 2010: Mr. Money 
Mustache built a rig for a storage box 
attached to the rear of his Scion hatch- 
back, but the heat of the muffler melted 
a hole in the box. He modified the de- 
sign, then wrote about it on his blog. 
The post, called “Turning a Little Car 
Into a Big One,” was an ode to the in- 
genuity of his storage box and to the 
underlying good sense behind owning 


a cheap, small, fuel-efficient automo- 
bile. He left out the bit about the muffler. 
The central tenet of Mustachianism is 
“financial freedom through badassity.” 
As the embodiment of badassity, and 
the exemplar to thousands of aspirants, 
Mr. Money Mustache must be as stingy 
with his counterexamples as he is with 
his expenditures. He has to be a badass. 

Mr. Money Mustache is the alias of 
a forty-one-year-old Canadian expatri- 
ate named Peter Adeney, who made or, 
more to the point, saved enough money 
in his twenties, working as a software 
engineer, to retire at age thirty. We’re 
not talking millions. More like tens of 
thousands, and then hundreds of thou- 
sands, which he and his wife diligently 
salted away at a time of life when most 
people are piling on debt and living be- 
yond their means. He calculated a way 
to make these early paychecks last using 
a strategy of sensible investment and a 
rigorous, idiosyncratic, but relatively 
agreeable frugality. 

He is, by his own reckoning, a wealthy 
man, without want, but he and his wife, 
who have one child, spend an average 
of just twenty-four thousand dollars a 
year. Adeney is a kind of human opti- 
mization machine, the quintessence of 
that urge, which is stronger in some of 
us than in others, to elevate principle 
over appetite, and to seek out better, 
cheaper ways of doing things. He pre- 
sents thrift as liberation rather than as 
deprivation. Living a certain way is his 
life’s work. “I’ve become irrationally 
dedicated to rational living,” he says. 

He created his Mr. Money Mus- 
tache avatar as a way to tell the rest of 
us, with meticulous and triumphal pre- 
cision, about his finances and his life 
style, and about how bad at math and 
life the rest of us are. We are debt slaves, 
consumer suckas, car clowns, complainy 
pants. His goals, he says, are: 1. “To make 
you rich so you can retire early”; 2. “To 
make you happy so you can properly 
enjoy your early retirement”; and 3. “To 
save the whole Human Race from de- 
stroying itself through overconsump- 
tion of its habitat. ’’The blog, which he 
started five years ago, is really an attack 
on consumerism and waste — a theol- 
ogy of conservation — disguised as a 
personal-finance advice column. The 
prospect of retirement is in some respects 
just a lure — the carrot, as opposed to 
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the stick of his relentless polemical 
thrashing of anyone who thinks it’s O.K. 
to huy lattes at Starbucks or drive “a gi- 
gantic piece of shit that can barely nav- 
igate a parking lot.”He told me, “I’m re- 
ally just trying to get rich people to stop 
destroying the planet.” 

That may be so, but for adherents 
of Mr. Money Mustache the delight is 
in the details — the work-arounds and 
the actuarial calculations — and in the 
semi-comical swagger with which he 
dispenses them. He combines the de- 
ductive discipline of Mr. Spock, the 
D.I.Y. proficiency of MacGyver, and 
the gleeful certitude (and knack for 
coinage) of Ignatius J. Reilly. The con- 
sumer-waste complex is his confeder- 
acy of dunces. 

F or years, adeney kept his identity 
under wraps. He fudged his where- 
abouts and biographical particulars even 
as he performed a striptease of his earn- 
ings and expenses. “It’s embarrassing to 
walk around in your monetary under- 
wear in front of thousands of people,” 
he wrote a few years ago, as a preface 
to one of these self-audits. He didn’t 
really seem embarrassed at aU. StH, he 
had the kind of mind — “enginerd,” as 
he puts it — ^that finds the who and where 
less interesting than the how much and 
to what end. 

Gradually, he divulged more, as he 
warmed to the persona and to the ad- 
miration of the masses. Now his adher- 
ents know that he lives in Longmont, 
Colorado, a half hour northeast of Boul- 
der — a Mustachian paradise. The town 
was founded by Chicagoans in 1871 as 
an agricultural utopia, and later thrived 
on the production of sugar beets. The 
heart of it is a grid of compact but stately 
homes with trees on small lots. In the 
past several years, a tech-based Boul- 
der boom has spread to Longmont, lift- 
ing prices and reviving a once mori- 
bund downtown. I heard Boulderites 
refer to it as “Methmont,” but now it’s 
a craft-brew town, full of gut jobs and 
fixer-uppers, which Mr. Money Mus- 
tache often finds himself working on — 
for fulfillment, of course, since he doesn’t 
need money. He gets around town on 
foot or by bike. He uses his car only 
when he has to haul a load of more than 
a hundred pounds. He and his wife burn 
just two and half tanks of gas a year. 


In the presence of such restraint, one 
can certainly start to feel like a dunce. 
I’ve got some tightwad cred. I’m a ther- 
mostat despot, with holes in my sweat- 
ers and duct- tape patches on my winter 
gear. I reuse paper towels and alumi- 
num foil. But I also have a mortgage, 
a cable-TV subscription, a Burgundy 
fetish, an S.U.V. in a Manhattan park- 
ing garage, and a rented locker at the 
ice rink that costs about as much per 
year as Adeney has spent on gas during 
Obama’s second term. En route to Col- 
orado, to see Adeney, I accumulated in- 
cidental Mustachian sins. Having for- 
gotten a water bottle for the flight, I got 
one at the newsstand by the gate: $4.50. 
In Denver, with a snowstorm looming, 
I allowed Avis to up-sell me a four- 
wheel drive, plus access to the toll- road 
shortcut to Boulder, and some inscru- 
table new fuel-reimbursement option. 
Piloting a giant gas-guzzler along an 
empty turnpike, I concluded that I was 
a victim of the predatory math of the 
travel-industrial complex. Sucka. 

When I confessed these and other 
transgressions to Adeney the next morn- 
ing, he was not amused. When I blamed 
some of it on Manhattan, he accused me 
of “excusitis” and kept up a running cri- 
tique over the next several days. “Pay- 
ing for parking is a sign from God that 
you’re in an area not designed for a car,” 
he said. “You are fighting the design 
of your city.” Although he maintains a 
comical tone on the blog and in every- 
day conversation, he takes aU this stuff 
very seriously, and at one point I real- 
ized that he was almost angry at me for 
my half-witting participation in the de- 
struction of the world. 

I met him at his house. He had on 
his Mr. Money Mustache uniform: plaid 
shirt over granddad button-top ther- 
mal long underwear, old jeans, day hik- 
ers. Adeney is one of those people whose 
aura morphs. He has mild eyes, which 
can make him seem gentle, and a ruddy 
complexion that reddens further when 
he gets worked up. His voice has a bel- 
low mode, which he deploys mostly 
with irony — mock-bravado or com- 
mand. When he dramatizes lame con- 
ventional wisdoms, he typically does it 
in the voice of the stupid adults and 
townspeople from “South Park.” He is 
fit, from all the walking and biking. He 
also lifts weights. When you play dev- 


il’s advocate — for instance, if you sug- 
gest that if everyone lived the way he 
does the economy would shrivel up — 
he can get riled, and you notice that 
he’s sort of ripped, in a ropy way. 

The Adeneys’ house, on a cul-de- 
sac of non-Mustachians and car clowns, 
is a compact ranch-ish three-bedroom, 
with a big open kitchen/living/dining/ 
working area. He has rebuilt much of 
it: new windows, siding, kitchen, fire- 
place. He redid the wiring and plumb- 
ing, and defied conventional wisdom 
to install his own boiler. “Once, on an 
otherwise beautiful day, I found my- 
self in the crawl space in the basement 
crawling through my own shit,” he 
said. A D.I.Y. plumbing mishap in- 
volving a tree root had led to a sewer- 
line backup. “For me, that was a nice 
memory, a nice lesson: always cross 

i.) » 

your ts. 

It was a Wednesday. The Adeneys 
were all home. School day, weekday — 
it doesn’t really apply. Mrs. Money Mus- 
tache, a.k.a. Simi, is from Ottawa. She, 
too, had done well, as a software engi- 
neer in Boulder, and retired. Since then, 
she has passed the time and brought in 
some additional income by working as 
a real-estate broker, and then by mak- 
ing jewelry, which she sells on Etsy. Her 
own Mustachian credentials are strong, 
but she projects an air of slight forbear- 
ance. “People say I can’t be as hard-core 
as Mr. Money Mustache,” she said. “The 
other day, he was scrubbing the floor 
with a giant sponge. I said, ‘Why don’t 
we get a mop?”’ He felt it would be a 
waste of space. She went on, “I’ve got- 
ten used to it all, but he’s a weird dude.” 
He uses a woodworker’s vise to squeeze 
more juice out of limes. He stirs pea- 
nut butter with a power drill. 

In an office off the kitchen, there 
was an acoustic guitar, a drum kit, an 
electric keyboard, a desktop computer, 
a medicine ball, and a washer with no 
dryer. The Adeneys hang-dry their 
clothes in the back yard, which faces 
south. When Simi’s mother visited, she 
didn’t want to hang her underwear out- 
side. Still, Simi said, “My parents are 
proud of us. They know not to buy Pete 
anything. Whatever it is, he’s not going 
to like it.” 

Simon was in his bedroom. The 
Adeneys are homeschooling him this 
year. He’s a bright, sensitive boy — “high 
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maintenance, high creativity,” as Ad- 
eney says — ^who composes electronic 
music on a computer that he and his 
father built. After Id been there an hour, 
he sent a robot on a mission from his 
bedroom, with a video camera attached, 
to check me out. By nightfall, he was 
tolerant enough of me to school me in 
Magic: The Gathering. 

Adeney had a Mustachiahs take on 
Magic. He refused to buy Simon new 
cards, at four bucks for each pack of 
fifteen. “Those booster packs are freak- 
ishly expensive,” he said. “Basically, it’s 
bullshit, and you need to call out buU- 
shitwhenyou see it.”Instead, they bought 
used ones in bulk from Amazon. 

The booster-pack ban had created 
a quandary. Simon had been invited to 
a friend’s house to play Magic with 
some other kids. This was deemed to 
be a good thing, since Simon was no 
longer in school and had a reclusive 
streak. But the father of the friend had 
established a twenty-dollar-per-kid 
buy-in, to cover the cost of pizza and a 
few new booster packs. “We’U pay for 
the pizza, but I don’t want to buy the 
cards,” Adeney said. “Is it a social obli- 
gation to spend money on stupid stuff?” 
Simi wondered if Simon could bring 


his own used cards — ^perhaps wrap them 
as though they were new. Would the 
other boy have an issue with this? 

“He’s a born and bred consumer,” 
Adeney said, of the other boy. “He 
doesn’t have a bullshit detector.” 

Adeney pays Simon ten cents for 
every mile he rides on his bicycle. So 
far, Simon had logged thirteen hundred 
miles. Simi’s father, to their dismay, also 
sometimes gives Simon money. Now 
the boy had seven hundred dollars, 
which he had deposited in the Bank of 
Mr. Money Mustache, at an annual in- 
terest rate of ten per cent. With regard 
to college, Adeney said, “I would rather 
Simon find a way to pay for it himself” 

Adeney often says that one of the 
reasons he retired was to be present and 
fuUy engaged as a father: “I idolized the 
idea of being a good dad.” An under- 
reported element of Mustachianism 
might be helicopter parenting. He seems 
uncommonly attentive to his son’s 
whims and moods, but he freely admits 
that it is a burden to have a child. This 
is not a value judgment but a statement 
of fact with regard to money, energy, 
and time. 

One gets a sense of a family living 
under a benevolent dictatorship, where 


every act or decision is subject to re- 
view or scrutiny. The Mustachian mis- 
sion is pervasive, like the “revolution” in 
Cuba. On walks with Simon, Adeney 
sometimes maintains a running critique 
of the instances of excess and waste they 
encounter along the way. He is aware 
that he is a handful. He imagines that 
his wife’s inner voice whispers, “Your 
relentless optimizations are a drain on 
my life energy.” 

A deney likes to portray himself 
as an outsider, an accidental an- 
thropologist in a land with peculiar cus- 
toms and values. It’s part sincere, part 
polemical shtick. He wrote on his blog 
that, upon arriving in America, “I heard 
about ‘Golf Club Memberships,’ a bi- 
zarre concept where you pay thousands 
of dollars in advance, for the privilege 
of paying hundreds of additional dol- 
lars each time you play golf at certain 
courses.” He makes Canada out to be 
a land of modesty and thrift, and the 
United States to be its opposite, an orgy 
of accumulation, ostentation, and bad 
sense. 

He was reared in Caledonia, On- 
tario, a town of ten thousand about 
thirty minutes from Hamilton. Adeney 
remembers a complete absence of for- 
eign automobiles, and no cable TV at 
home. His mother, Jane, was a school- 
teacher and an artist who became a 
stay-at-home mom. His father, David, 
worked at an advertising firm that re- 
fused to do ads for alcohol or tobacco. 
“I did not approve of excess,” David 
told me. David and Jane divorced when 
Peter was fifteen. 

“Dad was super-frugal, and Mom 
kept up as best she could,” Adeney ’s 
older sister Kathryn, an electrical en- 
gineer in Ontario, said. “Even as a kid, 
Pete was relentlessly driven to opti- 
mize that cost function. He was ready 
to do battle. He was an amazing duel- 
list.” (Kathryn is frugal, too, but her hus- 
band has a monthly anti-Mustachian 
lunch club, to splurge on shrimp and 
beer.) Adeney has another older sister, 
also an engineer, and a younger brother, 
an indie rocker of some renown in Can- 
ada, who performs under the name 
Wax Mannequin. 

As a kid, Adeney earned five bucks 
every time he mowed the family’s half- 
acre of lawn. He soaked the bills in soap 
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and water, then ironed them and put 
them in a photo album. These five-doUar 
payments became a base unit: when 
doubled, they became ten dollars. Later, 
he came to realize that, as he put it, “a 
millionaire is made ten bucks at a time.” 

“Ten Bucks is a lot of money,” he 
wrote: 

So you need to respect it. Ten dollar bills 
are not just food stamps or amusement park 
coupons that you fork over by the dozen to get 
restaurant meals, smokes, strippers, drinks, 
tourist attraction admission, and assorted do- 
mestic services. Each Ten is a critical brick in 
the Early Retirement castle you are building. 
If you save $796 per week for ten years, and 
get a 1 % compounded investment return after 
inflation, you’ll have $600,000 sitting around 
ready to party for you. . . . Let’s say you’ve got 
two income earners working together. Now 
each one has to save only $398 a week. There 
are 112 waking hours in each week. Each per- 
son has to make 40 successful $10 decisions 
each week — or one $10 decision every 2.8 wak- 
ing hours. 

When he was seventeen, after hed 
been dumped by a girlfriend, he came 
across a forty-year-old book on his par- 
ents’ shelf called “The Magic of Think- 
ing Big,” by David Schwartz, Ph.D. It 
was here that he encountered such ideas 
as Mr. Success and Mr. Skid Row and 
excusitis. He began to try to train him- 
self to think big. “Treating yourself like 
a dog actually works,” he told me. 

He got a computer-engineering de- 
gree in 1997, and skipped the gradua- 
tion ceremony to begin working at a 
company near Ottawa called Newbridge 
Networks. This was the early upslope 
of the dot-com boom. He started at 
forty-one thousand dollars a year, with 
no savings or possessions except “a bike, 
a backpack, and a diploma.” He made 
the rookie mistake (“what a clueless 
young man!!!”) of buying a sports car 
with a loan from his sister. He got his 
first raise soon afterward, to fifty-seven 
thousand and six hundred dollars. By 
the end of year one, he’d saved five thou- 
sand dollars. A year later, he had twenty- 
three thousand. By year five, a quarter 
of a million. 

He moved to Colorado in 1999, at 
the age of twenty-four, after interview- 
ing at tech firms around the country. 
He started at a company called Carrier 
Access, in Boulder, at seventy-seven 
thousand dollars a year, and then, when 
Cisco opened an office in Boulder, he 


moved there, to write encryption code. 
He’d always had strong opinions, but 
America was an accelerant. “The con- 
sumption, the incomes, people spend- 
ing so much,” he told me. “I remember, 
fifteen years ago, I walked to the gro- 
cery store, and there was this tiny lady 
climbing into a Toyota Sequoia, one of 
those S.U.V.s. I thought. Wow, that’s 
weird — tiny lady, big truck. We’re from 
Canada, so we’re low-key about money 
and stuff. Once we had some, we were, 
like, ‘What do we do with this money?’ 
We thought we were living this fancy- 
ass life. We didn’t realize we were sup- 
posed to spend all this money.” 

He started telling his colleagues that 
he was going to retire soon. “They’d say, 
‘That’s pretty neat. But I have three kids.’ 
Or: ‘I like horses.’” His co-workers con- 
tinued to borrow money, to buy road 
bikes, granite countertops, and enor- 
mous TVs. He often lectured them, and 
at one point gave a PowerPoint presen- 
tation. About ten people came. 

He retired in late 2005, with six hun- 
dred thousand dollars in investments, 
and a paid-off house worth two hun- 
dred thousand. He figured he could 
rely, conservatively, on a return of four 
per cent per year. He had determined 
that the family could live on twenty- 
four thousand a year in expenses. So 
he needed twenty-five times that 
amount. 

There was a bump along the way — 
his so-called Big Mistake, more costly 
than a cheap Rubik’s Cube. In 2004, he 
started a real-estate venture with a work 
friend. They buUt two spec houses in a 
New Urbanist development on the edge 
of Longmont, called Prospect New 
Town. With smaller streets and lots, it 
was a rebuke to car-dependent sprawl. 
The first house sold in 2006, for the 
asking price. The second, completed in 
2007, got marooned in the housing- 
bubble collapse. A bruising fight with 
his partner ensued. In the end, the or- 
deal cost Adeney several hundred thou- 
sand dollars and untold hours of sleep. 
He finally closed on the sale of the sec- 
ond house last summer. 

Retirement, in his hands, is a slip- 
pery term. It doesn’t mean playing golf 
or sitting on the porch. It is merely the 
freedom to do what he wants when he 
wants. He likes some kinds of work, 
when they aren’t jobs — carpentry, home 


improvement, the blog — but he dis- 
dains the idea of spending another min- 
ute of his life in a cubicle, in order to 
afford a dryer, or a Tesla. Some people 
have questioned his definition of retire- 
ment and argue that his premise is 
flawed, in light of how rich he got to 
begin with, relative to most Americans. 
Others cite the rental income he and 
Simi earned for many years from their 
first house, after they’d moved into an- 
other, or even the money he earns from 
the blog. He has now accumulated 
enough in additional savings to spend 
much more than twenty-four thousand 
dollars a year. But the point, for him, is 
to live lean and free. 

In the days I spent with him, we 
went for a few hikes, visited a puzzle 
factory, ran errands, had meals, hung 
around the house. “I operate like a stoner, 
because I kind of am one,” he told me. 
One evening, he walked down to the 
marijuana dispensary. “It’s a retirement 
drug,” he said. He calls his vaporizer 
pen “my health stick.” He said that thirty 
dollars of sativa oil lasts him half a year. 
It was time for a reload. 

In some ways, his gig is just being 
Mr. Money Mustache. “I wouldn’t even 
mind having a job someday,” he said. “I 
could be director of Mustachianism at 
Google.” For now, his ambition is to be 
“a proper life-style guru.” 

W hy“mr. money mustache”? He 
delights in giving nonsense an- 
swers. “I used to have a nice roster of 
origin stories,” he said. In one, he was 
having trouble sleeping, on a hot, sweaty 
night, so he got out of bed and ran to 
the top of a nearby mountain, where, 
during a thunderstorm, a bolt of light- 
ning left a mustache logo on a chunk 
of granite. 

Really, it’s the result of “stoned mus- 
ings.” He said, “ ‘Stache’ rhymes with 
‘cash’ — ^you stash your cash. Mustaches 
are for bankers and gunslingers and 
Magnum, P.I.” Adeney had a modest 
handlebar when I visited. “It’s Movem- 
ber,”he said. He recalled a math teacher 
from eleventh grade, named Mr. VaU: 
“You could see his mustache from be- 
hind, when he was at the blackboard.” 
He needed to create a persona that 
conveyed extreme confidence. “Nobody 
listens to me in real life, but on the In- 
ternet everyone does,” he said. “People 
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need to be told to get to work on things. 
They need a boss so they stop making 
excuses.” 

David Adeney compared his son’s 
persona to Benjamin Franklin’s Poor 
Richard, an aphoristic embodiment of 
humor, sense, self-reliance, and thrift. 
“It’s moral instmction with a light touch,” 
the elder Adeney said. Other anteced- 
ents abound. There is Aesop, and Sto- 
icism, which Adeney recently discovered 
in a book of pop philosophy. (Adeney 
boiled Epictetus down to: Learn to want 
what you already have.) There’s Thoreau 
and Keynes (who advocated a fifteen- 
hour workweek), and Joe Dominguez, a 
co-author of the 1992 best-seller “Your 
Money or Your Life,”whom Adeney calls 
“the original early retiree.” 

In the grand scheme, Adeney ’s idea 
of deprivation is secular and mUd. “I’m 
pro-gentrification,”he told me. “If peo- 
ple say the world isn’t getting better, 
they haven’t looked at the beer aisle re- 
cently.” He’s no modern desert hermit, 
like Suelo,the so-called Man Who Quit 
Money, who has forsaken society to live 
in a Utah cave, or latter-day Mother 
Ann Lee. Not for him the abandon- 
ment of family, property, and sex. Nor 
is he into the extreme home craft of 
The Tightwad Gazette, the newsletter 
from the nineties, which recommended 
that readers make their kids’ Hallow- 
een masks out of dryer lint. (Lor one, 
he’d need a dryer.) 

“I’ve been mischaracterized as a 
cheapskate,” he says, or “cheap as fuck,” 
as another life-style-guru blogger, A. J. 
Kessler, charged. Kessler snickered at 
Mr. M.M. for rotating his bike tires 
and stocking up on rolled oats. He also 
wrote a blog post entitled “Being Lru- 
gal Makes You a Loser.” Provoked by 
the L-word, Adeney posted a Trump- 
ish response in Kessler’s comment sec- 
tion: “You forgot to mention my 
$400,000 paid-off house and my 3 
months of annual travel. Or my two 
cars, fleet of six nice bicycles, or the fact 
that I give a few tens of thousands of 
dollars of my time and money to char- 
ity and helping people out each year. 
But yeah, you are correct that I do like 
roUed oats.” 

“It’s supposed to be a bit of a cult,” 
Adeney told me. “The rest of society 
oppresses us. We have our own sym- 
bols. The bicycle, the hatchback.” 


About ten years ago, Adeney started 
writing out his thoughts in Word doc- 
uments. He sent them to his father, who 
encouraged him to keep going. He 
launched the blog in April, 2011. Under 
a photo of himself, taken from below, 
so that his forearms looked huge, he 
declared, “wake up drone people.” 
“I’d never heard of personal finance,” 
he said. “I didn’t even know there was 
a category. ” At one point, after Ad- 
eney ’s blog had a substantial following, 
he Googled “early retirement fmgality” 
and came across a Danish nuclear as- 
trophysicist named Jacob Lund Lisker, 
who lived in an R.V., on seven thou- 
sand dollars a year. Lisker is the author 
of a book, and a blog, called “Early Re- 
tirement Extreme.” “It’s super-analyti- 
cal,” Adeney said. “I read his whole blog 
and offered him a guest post. It gave 
his site a giant boost.” 

A deney had errands to do. We 
set out on foot, crossing the street 
to stay in the sun: free heat. A storm 
the previous night had left a few inches 
of snow, and the streets dripped and 
gleamed with snowmelt. First stop, on 
the other side of town, was Wibby 
Brewing, a new craft brewery and pub, 
in an outbuilding of a decommissioned 
ButterbaU turkey plant. He had a plan 
to host a Mustachian meet-up there, a 
few nights hence. (He’d recently returned 
from an annual weeklong meet-up in 
the Ecuadorean Andes.) He had hired 
a local band he liked, the Interstate 
Stash Express — the pun was a happy 
coincidence. He needed to talk band- 



and-beer logistics with one of Wib- 
by ’s owners, who was from Chicago, 
and who, it emerged, subscribed to 
many Mustachian principles, even 
though he’d never heard of Mr. Money 
Mustache. Adeney had a late-morning 
lager. 

Afterward, we walked north along 
a broad avenue to a two-story clap- 
board house he was rehabbing with 
some friends, in a gentrifying neigh- 
borhood on the east side of town, front- 


ing unfenced train tracks. Lreight trains 
groaned by, night and day. The truck 
for the job, parked out front, was a 
friend’s 1984 Nissan pickup, which Ad- 
eney had often used and made the sub- 
ject of several blog posts. “I’m special- 
izing in the plumbing and electric stuff,” 
Adeney said, as he walked through the 
gutted house. “Mainly, I like doing 
whatever the other people are Ending 
difflcult.” 

The owner, a friend named Luc, 
used to live next door to Adeney and 
had encouraged him to go fliU Mus- 
tache. “He helped me move out of my 
caution shell,” Adeney said. Luc was 
technically an entomologist, but his 
latest idea was a venture called Na- 
ture’s Caskets: coffins made out of re- 
claimed wood from forests devastated 
by the mountain-pine beetle. “He’s a 
guy who likes getting filthy and work- 
ing hard,” Adeney said. “I’m more a 
whiny, nerdy everything-is-terrible-I- 
can’t-sleep person. I spent a lot of my 
life building up the protective struc- 
tures to keep me from worrying.” StiU, 
he’s Panglossian, by East Coast stan- 
dards. When I made a sour remark 
about being in one’s forties, he replied, 
“You may need to tune up the Opti- 
mism Gun.” 

Back home that afternoon, he and 
Simi made coffee with steamed milk 
and put out bars of fancy chocolate and 
nuts that had come from bulk bins at 
Costco. The sun poured in. “How could 
it be more luxurious?” Adeney said. A 
monitor by the sink indicated that the 
house was burning three hundred watts, 
or about three cents an hour. “It’s stiU 
a lot,” Adeney said. He blamed it on 
the refrigerator. He hadn’t been able to 
devise a work-around for that. 

A deney has the behavioral-eco- 
nomics view that we should set our 
policies to encourage sensible behav- 
ior — the obvious example being a car- 
bon tax. “It’s libertarian paternalism, or 
maybe it’s paternalistic libertarianism,” 
he said. “I am trying to improve the 
commons.” On his blog, he dispenses 
deep thoughts, product recommenda- 
tions (credit cards, brokerages, laser 
printers), and D.I.Y. work-arounds 
(“How to Carry Major Appliances on 
Your Bike” — “It is absolutely ridiculous 
to buy even your first bottle of wine or 
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restaurant meal if you do not yet have 
a good bicycle and a bike trailer”). 

Being an enginerd, he runs the num- 
bers. Once, after his bike was appar- 
ently stolen (it turned out hed left it 
at a friend’s), he ruminated on the wis- 
dom of locking one’s bike: 

This was the first theft in many, many years 
of very carefree living. The Craigslist replace- 
ment value of that bike was probably about 
$500. What value do I place on a decade of 
the fearless freedom of leaving shit happily 
unlocked and not worrying about it? How about 
the value of my time saved in not spending 
my life fumbling with an enormous keychain? 
90 seconds a day for ten years is 91 hours, or 
at least $4500 of my time at $50 an hour. I 
was still coming out way ahead. 






“What should I tell the Andersons — twenty minutes?" 


He concluded, “If you can’t afford 
to lose it, you can’t afford to buy it yet — 
otherwise the object owns you rather 
than vice versa.” 

His blogging pace has slowed in the 
past couple of years — what is this, a 
job } — and so his numbers have pla- 
teaued. He gets about three-quarters of 
a million unique visitors a month. The 
blog’s forum has nearly a million posts, 
on more than forty thousand topics. 
His readership is fifty-five per cent 
male. “More females than I thought,” 
he said. “They are mostly younger than 
I am. That’s also what I see at the 
meet-ups.” 

He told me that his blog is now earn- 
ing around four hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year. He was reluctant for this to 
become public, without his being able 
to provide a detailed explanation. He 
makes money from the products and 
services he recommends — Betterment, 
Lending Club, Geico, and numerous 
others. They pay him for every cus- 
tomer who comes to them via his site. 
He insists that he makes these recom- 
mendations based only on his own re- 
search and experience. He’s saving all 
this income and plans to give it away 
someday. Making money off the idea 
of not needing money is perhaps mildly 
perverse but little different from a cleric 
who preaches poverty yet lives in a par- 
ish manse. 

Adeney once did a review of credit 
cards and decided that Chase was the 
best. Whenever a reader clicked on 
Chase’s icon on the page and ordered 
a card, Adeney got a hundred dollars. 
Many started doing this, and appar- 


ently someone at Chase took note and 
decided to have a look at his blog. Ad- 
eney ’s occasional profanities were a 
problem. Chase asked him to stop using 
foul language. Adeney told the com- 
pany to bug off. This cost him thou- 
sands of dollars a month in the name 
of free speech. 

He can be contentious with forum 
visitors and yet also has a sense of pro- 
priety. He wrote on the Reddit Mr. 
M.M. forum, in reply to a commenter 
he’d banned: 

You’re right that I did ban you from future 
commenting, and here’s why. The blog is not 
a public space, it’s my living room. People are 
there to be entertained, and if I’m lucky, oc- 
casionally learn something. But in this case, 
you barged into my living room and started 
being a big fucking asshole. You don’t write 
words like “drivel” and “bullshit” to describe 
a person’s writing in the comments section of 
their own blog. What kind of idiot does that? 
Do you talk to people in real life like that? 

O N THE DAY of the mect-up, I rode 
to Adeney’s house from my hotel, 
in Longmont’s sprawling outskirts, on 
an electric bike he’d lent me the night 
before. He didn’t want me driving the 
rented S.U.V. I felt sort of virtuous 
among the shopping centers, vast park- 
ing lots, and wide clogged boulevards, 
but also inconsequential. Resistance 
seemed futile. I zoomed up to the back 
terrace of his house, where Mr. and 


Mrs. Money Mustache were hanging 
laundry in the sun. He had on sandals, 
camouflaged cargo shorts, and a T-shirt 
that read “Coupon Pal.” 

Later, as night approached, he had 
a nip of tequila and got dressed in his 
uniform. He had a plan to meet three 
Mustachians in the park and walk with 
them down to the brewery. 

They mustered at dusk — highly ed- 
ucated middle-aged professionals who 
claimed to have lived this way for de- 
cades. Ken, age forty-nine, was a medical- 
device marketer from Minneapolis. 
Four kids, two cars. Spent sixty thou- 
sand last year. “It’s not about being mi- 
serly. I grew up on a dairy farm. Money 
was tight.” 

Christina, thirty-nine, an engineer 
who worked part-time at Ball Aero- 
space. Twenty thousand last year. “I grew 
up this way.” 

Coy, fifty, wrote software for weather 
radars. “I figured all this out in my twen- 
ties. My focus has always been on time.” 

They walked across town, talking 
optimization strategies. When they got 
to the brewery, dozens of Mustachians, 
many wearing name tags, were outside, 
clustering around patio heaters. The 
number soon grew to more than three 
hundred — young or old, fervent or merely 
curious. Adeney moved from pod to pod, 
revelling in like-mindedness and some 
measure of fame. ♦ 
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DEPT OF AVIATION 

HELIUM DI\EAM5 

A new generation of airships is born. 

BY JEANNE MARIE LA5KA5 


I GOR PASTERNAK STARTED thinking 
about airships when he was twelve. 
Back then, in the nineteen-seventies, he 
loved rockets. One night, he was curled 
up in the soft green chair that doubled 
as his bed, in the two-room apartment 
where he lived with his parents, his lit- 
tle sister, and his grandmother, in the city 
of Lviv, in western Ukraine. He was read- 
ing a magazine aimed at young inven- 
tors, and he came across an article about 


the sky, and the emptiness seized him. 

Where are all the airships? he asked 
himself The world needs airships. 

His parents, civil engineers, thought 
that he would move on to more prac- 
tical interests. Instead, Igor drew pic- 
tures and worked on equations. In high 
school, he formed an airship club and 
was invited to present his designs to a 
gathering of aerospace engineers in Mos- 
cow; at Lviv National University, where 


years earlier, with the rest of the family. 
They lived in California, and to pay the 
rent they had resorted to gluing enve- 
lopes for cash. Castle Air Force Base, 
about two hours south of San Francisco, 
had recently been scheduled to close, 
and the hangars that had once housed 
B-52 bombers were available for lease. 
Pasternak set up shop there, with Ma- 
rina, their father, and a few friends from 
Lviv. The first blimp they built, the Aeros 
50, was a seventy-eight-foot one-seater, 
which they sold to an Atlanta company 
to use for advertising during the 1996 
Paralympic Games. “We are getting 
there,” Pasternak told Marina. 

By 2000, they had developed the 40B 
Sky Dragon, which featured an electronic 
steering mechanism, automated pressure 
control, and an optional set of spotlights 
inside the huU, to create a dazzling “night 



Much of the world has no access to paved roads. Vast cargo-bearing airships could reach places that planes and trucks cant. 


blimps. He saw old photographs of im- 
posingwartime Zeppelins and read about 
another kind of airship, which had never 
made it off the drawing board: an airship 
that carried not passengers but cargo. It 
would be able to haul hundreds of tons 
of mining equipment to remote regions 
in Siberia in one go, the article said — no 
roads, runways, or infrastructure needed. 
Just lift, soar, and drop. 

Igor wondered what the holdup 
was. He read the article again and 
again. He spent the summer in the li- 
brary, studying the history and the aero- 
dynamic principles of blimps. One 
day, on the way there, he looked into 


he studied civil engineering, he estab- 
lished an airship-design bureau. By 1986, 
he had started a business manufactur- 
ing tethered blimps for advertising — 
one of the first private aerospace com- 
panies permitted under Mikhail Gor- 
bachev’s perestroika reforms. 

In 1994, at the age of twenty-nine, 
Pasternak brought the business to the 
United States. He knew no English. He 
knew blimps. He rented an office in 
New York City, hired a translator, and 
proclaimed himself an American blimp- 
maker, but he found no customers. He 
called his sister, Marina, who was also 
an engineer and had immigrated two 


glow” effect. The Sky Dragon was a hit. 
With a team of two dozen workers, 
Pasternak built several blimps, at more 
than two million dollars apiece, for use 
by companies including MasterCard, 
Spalding, the Malaysia tourism board, 
and, in Germany, Commerzbank. “We 
are just beginning,” he said to Marina. 
He told her that they would move be- 
yond advertising blimps — ^way beyond. 

A BLIMP IS JUST one type of airship, 
usually a small one, and always 
nonrigid, meaning that it has no struc- 
tural huU; its shape is maintained by the 
pressure of the lifting gas within. It’s 
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basically a balloon with a rudder and a 
means of propulsion. The first one was 
built in 1852, by the French engineer 
Jules Henri Giffard; it was a hundred 
and forty-four feet long, with a propel- 
ler and a three-horsepower steam en- 
gine. In 1900, in Germany, Count Fer- 
dinand von Zeppelin built something 
much larger and stronger, adding a rigid 
aluminum framework — long internal 
girders, attached to fiexible rings, that 
formed a kind of rib cage. A number of 
discrete cells, each filled with hydrogen, 
fit inside the rib cage, and the entire 
ship was covered with fabric. The first 
of these, the LZ 1, was four hundred 
and twenty feet long, and Zeppelin kept 
making them bigger. He started the 
world’s first airline company, delag 
(Deutsche Luftschiffahrts-Aktienge- 
seUschaft), and by 1914 the service had 
made more than fifteen hundred flights, 
transporting upward of ten thousand 
people. Before long, Italy, Great Brit- 
ain, the United States, and other coun- 
tries began building airships. 

The gas cells of many of the early 
Zeppelins were made from so-called 
goldbeater’s skin: cow intestines beaten 
to a pulp and then stretched. It took 
two hundred and fifty thousand cows 
to make one airship. During the First 
World War, Germany and its allies 
ceased production of sausages so that 
there would be enough cow guts to make 
Zeppelins from which to bomb England. 
Advances in fabric- manufacturing tech- 
nology — including the invention, in 
1839, of vulcanized mbber, by the Amer- 
ican merchant Charles Goodyear — 
prompted a frenzy of airship innova- 
tion. In the early nineteen-thirties, the 
U.S. Navy built two “flying aircraft car- 
riers,” the Akron and the Macon, whose 
bellies could open to release fleets of 
F9C Sparrowhawk fighter planes. (The 
ships crashed, in separate storms, before 
proving their battleworthiness.) 

Then airships went away. On May 6, 
1937, the Hindenburg exploded over 
Lakehurst, New Jersey, in a ball of fire 
that killed thirty-six passengers and crew 
members; the tragedy was captured on 
film. The idea of people floating com- 
fortably beneath a container of explo- 
sive hydrogen became, in an instant, ri- 
diculous. (Modern airships use only 
helium, which is not flammable.) Fixed- 
wing aircraft, such as Pan American 


Airways’ speedy “flying boats,” became 
increasingly popular and more econom- 
ical. A few of the airship engineers I 
talked to lamented the fact that, until 
1999, when a compilation entitled “Air- 
ship Technology” was published, the 
only textbook available to them on air- 
ship engineering was Charles B. Bur- 
gess’s “Airship Design,”which came out 
in 1927. 

Airship designers eventually aban- 
doned the idea of carrying passengers 
and embraced the notion of carrying 
cargo, which is achieved only inefficiently 
by rail, roads, and sea, and isn’t achieved 
at aU in remote areas. A few early proj- 
ects gained traction. In the nineteen-sev- 
enties, William Miller, a former Navy 
fighter pilot in New Jersey, tested a ship 
with an aerodynamic deltoid shape, 
called the Aereon 26. (John McPhee 
wrote about Miller for this magazine in 
1973.) But Miller ran out of funds after 
just one test flight. Everywhere, the re- 
turn of the airship kept being the al- 
most return of the airship. Merely cre- 
ating a prototype of a cargo airship 
required enormous capital, and prospec- 
tive buyers were scarce. In Germany, 
Cargolifter A.G. got as far as building 
the world’s largest freestanding build- 
ing, more than a thousand feet long, in 
which the company planned to con- 
struct a helium-fiUed semirigid cargo 
hauler. But Cargolifter filed for bank- 
ruptcy in 2002; the hangar, outside Ber- 
lin, was later turned into Tropical Is- 
lands, Europe’s largest indoor water park. 

A new generation of airship engi- 
neers, some backed by significant gov- 
ernment and private investment, is con- 
vinced that, given new technologies and 
new materials, the public can be sold 
on airships. Last March, the U.S. House 
of Representatives set up the bipartisan 
Cargo Airship Caucus, with the goal 
of accelerating development. In recent 
years, the aerospace heavyweights Boe- 
ing and Northrop Grumman have de- 
veloped airships; Russia, Brazil, and 
China have built or conceived proto- 
types, and Canada has designs for a 
few of them, including the Solar Ship, 
which looks like a bloated stealth bomber, 
with solar panels spread across the top 
of helium-fiUed wings. All are racing to 
be first to corner a cargo market that 
may be worth billions. Three projects 
are currently attracting the most atten- 


tion: the Airlander 10, which is sched- 
uled to launch next month, in England; 
Lockheed Martin’s LMH-1; and Pas- 
ternak’s Aeroscraft, the machine he first 
envisaged as a boy in Lviv. 

Every airship engineer I talked to 
asked me to disregard the Hindenburg. 
“When we first started this, there was 
a lot of giggle factor,” Bob Boyd, the 
program manager for Lockheed’s air- 
ship, told me. “The world thought this 
was old technology: those airships, ha ha 
ha. And everybody would mention the 
H-word — we don’t say the H-word — 
and it was, like, O.K., but that’s not 
the point.” 

The point, which Boyd makes in a 
promotional video, “The Road Not 
Needed,” is that “more than two-thirds 
of the world’s land area and more than 
half the world’s population has no di- 
rect access to paved roads. ’’Modern air- 
ships could take off and land with the 
precision of helicopters and deliver en- 
tire warehouses, drilling rigs, or fully 
stocked factories. Today’s airship de- 
signers share a vision: magnificent 
amounts of trucking going on in the 
sky — regular convoys of enormous air- 
ships carrying timber, coal, wind tur- 
bines, prefabricated homes, or an entire 
summer harvest, puttering gently along 
at about a hundred miles an hour, ten 
thousand feet over our heads. 

A irships are unlike other engi- 
neering pursuits. The science is 
about floating through clouds, about 
complex negotiations involving gravity 
and the breeze. It’s as if math married 
romance. It attracts certain people. En- 
thusiastic people. 

“It’s an addiction,” Pasternak told 
me. “I cannot do nothing else.”His com- 
pany, Worldwide Aeros, now employs 
more than a hundred workers and is 
headquartered in Montebello, Califor- 
nia, six miles south of Los Angeles, 
where Pasternak lives with his wife, 
Sosik, his eleven-year-old son, Matthew, 
a dog named Blue, and a bird named 
Tim. He is fifty-one and five feet five, 
and he speaks with a heavy Russian ac- 
cent; he has a thick and bouncy mop of 
silver curls, and favors pin-striped suits 
and cherry-red ties. Some years ago, he 
relocated his blimp- manufacturing op- 
erations to a pair of hangars on a for- 
mer naval airbase inTustin, about thirty 
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miles from his office. On a hot summer 
day in 2014, we rode out there in the 
back of his luxury S.U.V., a customized 
black Yukon Denali, the seating arranged 
parlor style. The hangars, gigantic elon- 
gated domes, were built in 1942, to store 
war blimps. As we approached, they 
emerged like ancient pyramids from the 
scrubby desert, wobbling in the waves 
of heat. 

Inside Hangar 1 was a Sky Dragon — 
cloud-white, a hundred and fifty-two 
feet long, with a pointy nose, four sta- 
bilization fins jutting from the rear, and 
a royal-blue gondola with a two-wheeled 
landing gear underneath. “This one is 
already finished,” Pasternak said. The 
Sky Dragon is still his best-seUer; the 
40B evolved into this model, the 40D, 
which features a glass cockpit and a 
thousand-pound payload capacity for 
radar- surveillance equipment. On a sin- 
gle day, September 11, 2001, the market 
for Pasternak’s advertising blimps col- 
lapsed and the market for surveillance 
blimps was born. “One day, we wake 
up and we become defense company,” 
he said. 

In the hangar, two workers wearing 
black Aeros T-shirts were getting the 
Sky Dragon ready for a dedication cer- 
emony, where the guests would include 
four members of Congress, a priest who 
would sprinkle holy water, and a mari- 
achi band. The blimp would then be 
flown to Tijuana, where local officials 


planned to use it to inspect hundreds 
of miles of oil pipeline for leaks and for 
any signs of mischief Thailand had re- 
cently bought a 40D for patrolling its 
borders, and Pasternak was working on 
a deal to sell a surveillance package to 
Ukraine, so that its military could keep 
an eye on the Russians. 

Pasternak’s surveillance-airship busi- 
ness is worth millions, but wealth was 
never his goal. “It’s aU about the cargo 
airship,” he said. His cargo prototype, 
the Dragon Dream, was in Hangar 2, 
on the other side of the base. Two hun- 
dred and sixty-six feet long — nearly the 
length of a football field — and ninety- 
six feet wide, the Dragon Dream was 
the largest rigid airship built in the U.S. 
since the nineteen-thirties. And yet it 
was just half the size of Pasternak’s pro- 
posed masterpiece, the Aeroscraft.The 
Aeroscraft will come in three sizes. The 
ML866 will be five hundred and fifty- 
five feet long and able to carry sixty-six 
tons of cargo. The ML868 will be about 
thirty per cent larger, with a capacity of 
two hundred and fifty tons. And the 
ML86X will be nine hundred and twenty 
feet (nearly three football fields) long, 
two hundred and fifteen feet (more than 
the Tower of Pisa) high, three hundred 
and fifty-five feet (two Boeing 747s) 
wide, and able to carry five hundred 
tons. (The letters “ML” in the names 
are a tribute to Marina and to a friend, 
Levon, who died in 2000, in an acci- 


dent in the hangar.) To get an idea of 
the scale of the ML86X, imagine a flying, 
elongated Houston Astrodome hauling 
a hundred and fifty elephants. The cargo 
would sit inside the enormous belly of 
the ship; there would be no danger of 
dropping it on people below. 

The biggest challenge in using light- 
er-than-air technology to lift hundreds 
of tons of cargo is not with the lifting 
itself — the larger the envelope of gas, 
the more you can lift — ^but with what 
occurs after you let the stuff go. “When 
I drop the cargo, what happens to the 
airship?” Pasternak said. “It’s flying to 
the moon.” An airship must take on bal- 
last to compensate for the lost weight 
of the unloaded cargo, or a ground crew 
must hold it down with ropes. 

Pasternak has thought about this 
problem for decades, studying subma- 
rine technology and the swim bladders 
of bluefish. Eventually, he invented a 
system he called cosh, for “control of 
static heaviness,” based on an obvious 
principle: a helium-fiUed airship goes 
up, so an airship fiUed with air (which 
is heavier than helium) should go down. 
The trick is to swap out one gas for the 
other on command. With cosh, helium 
is compressed and sent to storage tanks 
inside the airship. To ascend, the pilot 
lets the helium fill the main chamber, 
to descend, the helium is compressed 
and sent back into the tanks, enabling 
the chamber to fill with air. 

In the years after September 11th, 
the Department of Defense spent more 
than a billion dollars on at least eight 
airship programs, with an eye toward 
surveillance, as well as haulers that could 
move troops and supplies to remote 
parts of the globe, cosh impressed the 
Defense Advanced Research Projects 
Agency, and in 2005 it gave Pasternak 
three million dollars to develop the idea. 
In 2010, it added fifty million dollars so 
that he could build the Dragon Dream. 
In creating the ship’s flexible skeleton, 
he was inspired by the structural design 
of the Eiffel Tower, and he attached vec- 
tor-thrust engines, which can aim in 
any direction. Instead of wheeled land- 
ing gear, he chose air-cushioned feet, 
like those on a hovercraft, so that the 
ship could land on virtually any surface, 
and he installed reversible fans in the 
feet, which would provide suction and 
allow the ship to stay on the ground. 



I NEVER NEEDED THING5 

I never loved a shiny car, longed for 
holidays in the Azores, cashmere sweaters 
to make life matter more. I don’t need 

that great Cahernet, though Chateau Montelena 
sends me hack to a pond, a vineyard picnic — 
the woman I’m with — she’s a different story 

I always saw my family life as a sinkhole 

I tried to climh out of But more 

it was a vacuum, a grave that needed dirt 

to fill it in. So stuck I was, I wanted only 
to hold on to someone for the ride. 

I’m still not sure how to conduct myself 

Does anyone? So many selves craving 
to he seen and cared for. Once in a while 
I drive to a mall to peer in shop windows, 

to see what the excitement’s about. 

A mother tries a dress on her daughter, 
a young man chooses between TV screens. 

They seem at home here. Sometimes 
I think their joy is sensual: they find little gems 
shimmering in the earth. I want to take home 

their expressions, try them a while. 

— Ira Sadoff 


On July 4, 2013, the Dragon Dream 
was ready to fly. People on the highway 
pulled over and snapped pictures of the 
strange lozenge-shaped craft, glinting 
silver, cruising a few hundred feet in the 
air. It landed softly, the pilot activated 
the COSH system, and the test cargo — a 
wooden crate fiUed with five hundred 
pounds of lead pellets — ^was unloaded. 
The ship stayed exquisitely still. “What 
we proved is that I can deliver the cargo, 
and I can stay on the ground,” Paster- 
nak told me. “This was: yes, I really can 
create the cargo airship.” 

He invited investors to view his pro- 
totype, and he was eager to get moving 
on orders. One morning in October,2013, 
a little before eight, the phone in his 
Montebello office rang. There was a 
problem, one of the employees in Tus- 
tin told him: the roof of Hangar 2 had 
collapsed. Without warning, the long 


beams of Douglas fir that supported the 
roof had fallen seventeen stories, crash- 
ing through the rear of the Dragon 
Dream, cmshing fins, demolishing an 
engine, and smashing the ultralight 
carbon honeycomb fibre tmsses. When 
we pulled up to the hangar, the wreck- 
age was stiU there, months later. “So this, 
you see, this is what happened,” Paster- 
nak said. Sheets of shredded silver skin 
flapped over a tumble of shimmering 
bones; fibre-optic cables sprouted every 
which way. “This is what happened.” 

L ockheed martin is the Penta- 
gon’s largest aircraft supplier, and 
its Skunk Works operation, a window- 
less complex in Palmdale, California, 
about sixty miles northwest of L.A., is 
where top-secret projects like the U-2 
spy plane, the SR- 71 Blackbird, and the 
F-117 Nighthawk were developed. A 


wide underground tunnel connects a 
hive of giant hangars. Recently, inside 
one of them, Bob Boyd showed me a 
puffy white airship the size of a dairy 
barn. It was a half-scale demonstration 
model of the LMH-1, the airship that 
the company has been quietly develop- 
ing for the past twenty-five years. It was 
unveiled last July at the Paris Air Show, 
and introduced as a “hybrid airship,” 
ready for order through Hybrid Enter- 
prises, a private reseller, for forty mil- 
lion dollars. 

“Take a look,” Boyd said. “Everyone 
wants to punch it.” 

Boyd is tall, with a soft build, sloped 
shoulders, and a complexion suggest- 
ing a life indoors. He had to shout over 
the whir of blowers and the racket of 
machinery echoing from other regions 
of the hangar. When he came to Lock- 
heed Martin, in 1997, he was like a lot 
of young aerospace recruits, eager for 
speed and supersonic excitement. But 
when the fledgling airship team showed 
him some drawings he was hooked. 
“Once you understand, it’s, like, Oh, 
we have to have this,” he said. He de- 
scribed long nights at home factoring 
helium and buoyancy into engineer- 
ing equations. All of the airship de- 
signers I met had, at some point, ex- 
perienced a similar awakening. Airships 
made sense. Airships deserved billions 
of dollars of investment — whatever it 
took to get them flying. 

Boyd again invited me to punch the 
airship, so I made a fist and gave it a 
jab. It was softer than a tire, the walls 
thin and shiny. The hull had a trilobe 
constmction and looked like three long 
flattened blimps fused together. Eour 
engines, each powering its own propel- 
ler, were mounted on the sides and the 
rear of the huU, where stabilization fins 
formed a tmncated tail. Hybrid airships 
combine lighter- than-air lift with more 
conventional aircraft technology. Lock- 
heed’s uses helium for only about eighty 
per cent of its lift; the rest comes from 
the aerodynamic form of the body. Its 
weight is intended to make it easier to 
control on the ground. 

Boyd escorted me to the back of the 
LMH-1, where he positioned a yellow 
stepladder just beneath the point of entry 
a gathering of hull material that was 
bunched around a valve and secured with 
a heavy rope. The rope and the valve and 
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the bunching gave the impression of a 
party balloon on a gigantic scale. An 
engineer from the team untied the rope. 
That day, the airship was filled with 
air, as is typical for routine mainte- 
nance checks. 

“You can leave your shoes here,”Boyd 
said, and he went up inside the hull of 
the airship, hoisting himself through 
the opening, which had turned into a 
madly fiapping tube. He told me to 
move quickly; someone would close the 
valve behind us. Inside, it was dark, and 
it was slippery, like being in a bouncy 
castle. Boyd had brought a fiashlight, 
and he shone its beam along the seams 
of the ship and then up and dovm the 
internal structure, ligaments of fabric 
set strategically and running the length 
of the craft. He handed me a swatch of 
the material. It felt like canvas coated 
with rubber, thin as a patch that one 
might sew onto a pair of jeans. 

“That stuff will stand twelve hun- 
dred pounds per linear inch,”Boyd said. 
“So that little two-inch strip would lift 
a ton. ’’Airships don’t pop, like balloons; 
the pressure isn’t great enough. Holes, 
which are common, are easily fixed. 
Advances in material technology made 
nonrigid airships the better design 
choice, in Boyd’s view. Several airship 
designers told me that rigid designs 
like Pasternak’s are expensive, heavy, 
and considered old-school. Nonrigid is 
simpler, Boyd told me: you can con- 
struct the whole thing flat on 
the ground — no scaffolding 
needed — and simply inflate 
it when you’re done. 

“Now we have another 
surprise,” he said. He aimed 
the flashlight at the entry 
valve, and we went with a 
whoosh back through the flap- 
ping tube and onto the step- 
ladder. A group of Lockheed 
officials in dark suits were 
waiting for us, grinning awkwardly. 
“Here are your shoes,” one said. 

“Let’s go fly,” another said, and we 
all went to an adjacent part of the han- 
gar and stood at the controls of an 
LMH-1 simulator. Tall screens that 
wrapped around us displayed a cartoon 
image of Edwards Air Force Base, brown 
and smooth; a pilot named J.B. was pre- 
tending to fly us over it. 

“It’s on?” one of the officials said. It 


was not apparent that we were moving. 

“We’re headed northbound, from 
Palmdale,” J.B. said. “This is where 
Chuck Yeager took off to do the speed- 
of-sound run. Strapped into XI under- 
neath a B-29.” 

Everyone more or less agreed that 
being “aloft” in the LMH-1 was not 
like that. 

“We’re flying?” 

Gradually, as I watched the cartoon 
desert, I began to see that our simulated 
airship was, in fact, simulating flight. 

“It’s more like standing on top of a 
building than like being in an airplane,” 
Boyd said. “It’s just very, very mellow.” 

J.B. demonstrated the simplicity of 
the controls. “When things go bad, just 
let go,” he said. Weather wasn’t a con- 
cern for the modern airship pilot; on- 
board satellite systems permit him to 
avoid storms, fly around them, or hover 
somewhere and wait. 

“Now you’re doing a blazing thirty 
knots,” one of the engineers pointed 
out. That’s just under forty miles an 
hour; the LMH-1 would top out at 
about ninety. 

“The bottom line is, you’re not in a 
hurry.” 

“It’s like the least stressful job ever.” 

“You’U get a lot of reading done.” 

“There. Just landed.” 

“We landed?” 

The LMH-1 was equipped with an 
air-cushioned system that looked iden- 
tical to the landing gear on 
Pasternak’s Dragon Dream. 
In fact, all of the leading pro- 
totypes in the race to bring 
back the airship are chime- 
rical combinations of the 
same technologies. (Lock- 
heed Martin claims to have 
invented the air-cushioned 
landing system and the mul- 
tilobe huU.) Over the years, 
most of the airship designers 
I talked to had competed for the same 
Defense Department funding, and en- 
gineers skipped in and out of one an- 
other’s projects, their lips supposedly 
sealed but probably not, and so there 
were squabbles, lawsuits, and settlements. 
“I know all those people, and they know 
me,” Boyd told me, sounding fatigued. 

I asked Boyd about Pasternak’s 
buoyancy-control system, which had 
just shown up in a new design for the 


Russians’ airship, the Atlant. He said he 
thought it was a decent idea: “It works. 
But it costs a lot. It weighs a lot. So 
you’ve got to make a trade. Do I believe 
that’s important enough to put it on 
board?” 

Boyd said that for ballast the LMH-1 
could make do with a water truck at the 
landing site: the ship could drop off its 
load, fill the emptied cargo space with 
water, and be good to go. “Keep the weight 
dovm, keep the cost dovm — for us, it’s 
aU about cost,” Boyd said. He expects 
the LMH-1 to become certified by the 
Federal Aviation Administration by the 
end of 2017, paving the way for deliv- 
ery in 2018. 

What’s still unclear is who vvdU re- 
ceive the delivery; the enthusiasm of 
airship builders has so far not translated 
into airship buyers. William Crowder, 
a senior fellow at the Logistics Man- 
agement Institute, a nonprofit consult- 
ing firm that works with both civil and 
defense agencies, has been tracking the 
development of the modern airship for 
twenty years. “You’ve got to operate with 
a profile where you can deliver cargo 
faster than an ocean liner, but much 
more cost-effectively than an airplane,” 
he told me. Crowder calculates that cargo 
airships make sense economically only 
when they’re moving massive quanti- 
ties of cargo — not twenty tons, what 
the LMH-1 could haul, or even sixty-six 
tons, the capacity of Pasternak’s small- 
est Aeroscraft, but more on the order 
of five hundred to a thousand tons, the 
payload of a super-jumbo carrier. 

“That’s a big airship,” Crowder said. 
“Who’s going to be the launch cus- 
tomer that lets them make the invest- 
ment to start building on those scales? 
I have not seen where the financial 
community is willing to step up to the 
plate. That’s Igor’s dilemma, that’s 
Lockheed’s dilemma, that’s everybody’s 
dilemma. ” 

Brian Bauer, the chief commercial 
officer of Hybrid Enterprises, which 
will handle sales of the LMH-1, insisted 
that there’s already a market for much 
smaller cargo ships. “Servicing remote 
areas, like mining in northern Canada, 
where they use ice roads,”he said. “These 
companies are paying ten and twenty 
million dollars a year for ice roads to 
move their product — and the ice roads 
only last two months. Everything else 
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has to come in by expensive air trans- 
port.” An airship would eliminate aU 
those costs. “There’s a social aspect to 
it, too,” he said. “An environmental as- 
pect — they’re not tearing things up.” I 
asked him if he had sold any airships. 
“I’m not trying to be cagey or anything, 
but it’s coming together,” he said. 

Boyd said, “We buUt and tested the 
technology. It works. AU we need are 
some orders. We get some orders and 
we’re going.” 

I F THE WINNER of the airship race is 
simply the craft that flies first, grandly 
and for the public, then it wiU likely 
be the Airlander 10, which is being 
built in Bedford, England, by Hybrid 
Air Vehicles. The Airlander, a two-lobe, 
nonrigid ship, three hundred and two 
feet long (about fifty feet longer than a 
Boeing 747), is the world’s largest air- 
craft of any kind, and is designed to lift 
twenty tons of cargo and fly for days. 
Its maiden flight is set for late March. 

“You want to put a hospital into Af- 
rica?” Bruce Dickinson, the company’s 
lead investor, said to me. “You put the 
whole hospital in the inside of this — 
whoosh. Start the generator. ‘Here’s your 
hospital, buddy!’ Job done. You know? 
You can just plunk the vehicle straight 
down on the farm, load it with fifty 
tons of green beans or whatever, and 
twenty-four hours later you land right 
next door to the processing plant. It’s 
a global conveyor belt. And water! With 
these vehicles, you could drop off a 
twenty-ton slab of water that is clean, 
drinkable, to an African vUlage. It’s as- 
tonishing what you can do that you 
just can’t do with anything else. Shit, 
you can do with it? Wow, you can 
do that with it? Seriously fantastic!” 
Clean-shaven, with dimples and 
loosely cropped silver hair, Dickinson 
is better known to a certain fraction of 
the world as the lead singer of the heavy- 
metal band Iron Maiden. He is also a 
jet-rated pilot who flies the band’s 747, 
Ed Eorce One, during world tours, 
and he is a co-owner of Cardiff Avia- 
tion, an aircraft-maintenance facility 
and pilot-training company in Wales. 
When we spoke, we were standing in 
front of the Airlander, which was parked 
in its hangar, at Royal Air Eorce Car- 
dington, where it was being washed by 
a man on a crane shooting a water jet. 


“It’s romantic,” Dickinson said. “It’s 
this big floating helpful giant up there. 
It’s your mother’s arms holding you.” 

It is difficult to compare airship en- 
thusiasts, to rate who is the most pas- 
sionate, but only one has written and re- 
corded an eighteen-minute hard-rock 
ballad to an airship, backed by cellos and 
violins. “Empire of the Clouds,” on Iron 
Maiden’s latest studio album, “The Book 
of Souls,” is about Dickinson’s favorite 
airship, the RlOl, which was buUt a cen- 
tury ago, in this same shed in Bedford. 
It was meant to be Britain’s signature 
airship, a luxury liner outfitted with fifty 
carpeted cabins, two promenade decks, 
and a smoking room, and was designed 
to carry royalty across the sprawling 
British Empire. In 1930, on its maiden 
overseas voyage, the RlOl crashed in a 
meadow east of Beauvais, France, and 
exploded in flames, killing forty-eight 
of the fifty- four people aboard. 

Dickinson read about it when he was 
a kid. He buUt a model of the RlOl and 
kept it on a shelf in his bedroom. In the 
nineteen-nineties, he met Roger Munk, 
a legendary British airship engineer, who 
told him about the Skykitten, a forty- 
two-foot-long remote-controlled proto- 
type for his proposed Skycat hauler. “And 
I went, ‘So how are you doing, business- 


wise?”’ Dickinson recalled. “He said, ‘Oh, 
we go bust about every ten days.’ And I 
said, ‘O.K. Right. WeU . . . That’s clear.’ 
So I went up, found my wife, and said, 
‘How much money do you think we could 
afford to just burn? Let’s imagine we put 
it in a bag, we put it out in the garden, 
and set fire to it. How much do you imag- 
ine that would be right now?”’ 

Dickinson gave Munk half a million 
dollars and helped spread the word. In 
2010, Munk died unexpectedly, of a 
heart attack, just before it was announced 
that his Skycat design had been awarded 
a five-hundred-mUlion-doUar contract 
from the U.S. Army. The Army wanted 
a surveillance ship that could fly twenty 
thousand feet above the war zone in 
Afghanistan for weeks at a time. The 
team in Bedford, under contract to 
Northrop Grumman, built the ship, 
and the Army named it the Long En- 
durance Multi-Intelligence Vehicle, or 
LEMV. On August 7, 2012, it made its 
first test flight, at Joint Base McGuire- 
Dix-Lakehurst, in Lakehurst, New 
Jersey, the same field where the Hin- 
denburg exploded. 

“It’s quite a big thing, you know,”Mike 
Durham, the Airlander’s technical di- 
rector, told me. He had been Munk’s 
longtime deputy and felt his absence 
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keenly. “It was the biggest aircraft to fly 
since 1960,” he said. But the budget se- 
questration in 2013 abruptly ended the 
Army’s experiment, and the blimp was 
auctioned for scrap. Hybrid Air Vehicles 
paid a little more than three hundred 
thousand dollars for it, dismantled it, 
packaged it in dozens of wooden crates, 
and sent it, by ship, back to Bedford. 

Durham’s team has been rebuilding 
it as the Airlander 10, reattaching the 
fins, the engines, and the gondola, rewir- 
ing the avionics, and revamping it for 
the commercial market. Hybrid Air Ve- 
hicles has received a four-mfllion-doUar 
grant from the British government, and 
another two and a half million dollars 
from an E.U. fund, and has about a thou- 
sand private shareholders, including 
Dickinson. The goal, Durham said, is to 
produce ten Airlander 10s a year for the 
next four years and then develop a fleet 
of Airlander 50s, a fifty-ton model. 

When I asked about customers, I was 
directed to an independent study con- 
ducted by Renaissance Strategic Advi- 
sors, an aerospace-analysis firm, which 
describes a fifty-bfilion-doUar cargo mar- 
ket for airships. But Hybrid Air Vehi- 
cles was vague about who, exactly, was 
interested in buying one. The immedi- 
ate aim was to get it in the air and daz- 
zle people — to wake up the market. Dick- 
inson hopes to one day take the Airlander 
to the North Pole and the South Pole 
in one go, live- streaming the journey on 
the Internet. “You just drop right down 
onto the ice cap,” he said. “Or drop right 
down on the Atacama Desert, and you 
go up through the rain forest or what- 
ever, just for shits and giggles. You know?” 
Durham appeared to feel the burden 
of being the one to usher in the age of 
lighter-than-air transport. “All I hope is 
that whoever is working in the world of 
L.T.A. doesn’t sod it up for everybody 
else,” he said. “A big accident now hurts 
us all. There are so many crazies out there.” 
I asked him what he thought of Pas- 
ternak’s buoyancy-control system, cosh, 
and the rigid design. 

“It’s Igor’s vision,”he said. “I wouldn’t 
say any more than that.” 

T he last time I visited Pasternak, 
in June, the Dragon Dream had 
been cleaned up, its fibre trusses 
scrapped, its silver skin bundled and 
pitched. “When you’re trying to change 


the world, sometimes the roof col- 
lapses,” he said. “It’s normal. It’s ab- 
solutely normal.” 

We were again riding in the back 
of his S.U.V., having set off from his 
house, a Hollywood Hills mansion 
with an infinity pool dripping over 
the horizon. As Pasternak sees it, the 
contest is not about who can put on 
the best airship show but about which 
designer can meet the customer’s de- 
sire to lift, soar, and drop. The world 
needs an airship that can do its job 
without thick ropes, a water truck, or 
anything else. A rigid airship with a 
true buoyancy-control system was the 
total package. Anything less — the 
nonrigid Airlander, the LMH-1 — 
was a partial solution. 

“I mean, it’s much easier from an 
engineering standpoint,” Pasternak 
said. “You forget about customer for 
a second, you know what I mean? 
It’s more simple. It’s a kind of self- 
delusional process. It’s normal. We’re 
humans. You lock yourself in, and 
you become a victim of your own 
idea.” 

His grand plan remains the same: 
to manufacture a fleet of sixty-six- 
ton, two-hundred-and-fifty-ton, and 
five-hundred-ton Aeroscraft cargo 
carriers. “Eighteen months’ delay,” he 
said of the Dragon Dream’s untimely 
end. “Maybe two years. It’s nothing.” 
But he no longer had a prototype to 
show investors; now he had a video 
of a prototype, some photographs, 
and a spreadsheet of answers to var- 
ious engineering questions. Pasternak 
told me he is aiming for his fleet to 
be in global operation by 2023. It’s an 
ambitious goal, requiring him not just 
to find end users, such as a mining 
company that wants to send equip- 
ment to remote regions, but to 
configure and manage an entire air- 
ship-logistics network — transporta- 
tion-leasing companies, insurance pro- 
viders, financial firms. 

“It’s not just money exchanged for 
a product,” Pasternak said. “You’re 
creating new ways.” He felt he was 
making progress: he had already en- 
ticed several cargo-transport compa- 
nies, including Air Charter Service 
and Pacific Airlift, to sign memoran- 
dums of understanding, and his cosh 
system recently received a U.S. pat- 


ent. Kazakhstan seemed interested. 
“A country that is landlocked,” he 
said. “Two options: build the infra- 
structure, or go with Aeroscraft and 
solve immediately.” 

In the meantime, his surveiUance- 
blimp business is thriving. A new, 
larger Sky Dragon, capable of car- 
rying two thousand pounds of cam- 
eras and other spy equipment, just 
went into production. Customers in 
the Middle East are using Aeros 
equipment to monitor oil fields, 
and the Ukrainian government just 
signed a deal for an entire “inte- 
grated Ukrainian border-protection 
system.” 

In the S.U.V., Pasternak reached 
for a cigar, brought it to his nose, and 
sniffed it. Cargo airships are not going 
to happen without outsized opti- 
mism — ^without at least one over-the- 
top zealous visionary thinking very, 
very big. “There is no plan B,”he said. 
“I need to achieve this mission.” Set- 
backs were inevitable. “We don’t know 
what we don’t know,” he said. “There 
was no roof going to collapse. How 
in the hell did roof collapse?” He kept 
on about the absurdity of the roof col- 
lapse, until he was swallowing his own 
laughter. “America,” he said. “Amer- 
ica!” It was hilarious, he said, that a 
Ukrainian immigrant could come to 
America, penniless, and get more than 
fifty mfilion dollars from the U.S. De- 
partment of Defense to build blimps 
in an old B-52 garage. 

We were pulling into the World- 
wide Aeros headquarters, and he had 
taken off his suit jacket. His white 
shirt pulled tightly across his belly. 
“Thank you very much,”he said, into 
the air, to his competitors. “I send you 
kisses and champagne.” They were, 
after all, selling the same thing. “I’m 
selling a dream,” he said. “I’m selling 
a promise. And when you are selling 
a promise you need proof you can 
deliver. 

“You can call this gambling, or vi- 
sion, or belief — ^whatever,” he went 
on. “Or knowledge. But, in reality, it’s 
contributing. I mean, we’re all asking 
the same question: what the hell we’re 
doing here. Right?” ♦ 
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ERON HARE 


5HOUT5 & MURMUR5 

FRONTIER 5QUAD GOAL5 

BY CORA FRAZIER 


What are Squad Goals? People you want in 
your squad, or an idea your squad might come to 
embody, or simply a triumphal tag you affix to a 
picture of you and your pals looking glamorous. 

— Slate. 

When a squad is presented as a #squad, it 
is transforming itself, via the logic of media, 
from a social circumstance into a social prod- 
uct. ... A #squad is a clique, commodified. 

— The Atlantic. 

T ake lots of pictures, so we will 
never forget the home we are leav- 
ing forever to go West by covered wagon. 

Coordinate our bonnets, so we will 
be recognizable in a large crowd of peo- 
ple fleeing severe drought. 

Limit our social-media posts to good, 
relevant messages, such as ones reas- 
suring relatives that we have arrived at 
the next step of our journey without 
fatal accident. 

Contact loved ones to say how 
much they mean to us before we de- 
part for a vague location that we have 
never seen and have no direct evidence 
exists. 

Master the art of layering, because 
we can’t predict what kind of weather 
we will encounter. 

Carry basic totes with all the snake- 
bite antidote we can gather. 

Avoid feeling guilty for saying no 
to future social plans that would be 
difficult to attend because we will be 
living in a new place, for which we have 
no map. 

Try to spend less time each day sit- 
ting on bumpy, splinter-fllled wagon 
seats. 

Eat more unprocessed, clean food, 
with no mold, no obvious discolor- 
ation, and no parasites. 

Spend more time outside, looking 
for bearless caves to take shelter in. 

Limit screen use before bed, so we can 
start winding down even as we lie, un- 
protected, in an open fleld, trying to de- 
termine the distance of howling coyotes. 

Reuse our bags, because the other 
burlap sacks are full of maggot holes. 


Improve compass skills. 

Appreciate simple pleasures, like the 
rippling fur on the bodies of five brown 
bears mnning toward the fort where 
we had planned to stop for provisions. 

FiU our plates with a variety of col- 
orful bean and non-bean foods. 

Treat ourselves with loving kind- 
ness by forgiving past oversights and 
rubbing sheep’s fur on our open sores. 

Make time to connect with older 
generations, so that they can tell us 



everything they remember about the 
February of scarlet fever. 

Maintain healthy boundaries in per- 
sonal relationships and around our 
campsite, with delineating lines of 
prairie-dog carcasses. 

Avoid wolves. 

Hug one another frequently, for the 
endorphin boost and because we could 
be separated indefinitely at any moment. 

Try to go to bed and wake up at the 
same time each day, lying in a single 
tent while members of our party make 
love next to us. 

Meditate regularly, in order to drown 
out the nighttime moans of homesick- 
ness and illness, as well as the desper- 
ate cries of the animals we have brought 
with us for food. 

Practice being grateful that the 
cold weather means fewer disease- 
carrying insects. 

Cut out of our lives people who don’t 
make us happy, like the otter-pelt trader 
who communicates with us only by 
gesturing with his weapon. 


Learn a coordinated square dance 
to distract us from reports of cannibal- 
ism among a nearby party 

Spend more time with family by 
holding hands with blood relations, 
only letting go in cases of hygienic 
necessity. 

Declutter by leaving behind the last 
sacks of flour that LoUie used to carry. 

Let go of past regrets and the half 
of a pointer Anger that was blackened 
and deadened by frostbite. 

Limit our calorie intake, because we 
must make the rations last for another 
three to five weeks, depending on 
whether we are a thousand or fifteen 
hundred miles from Salt Lake City. 

Burn smarter fuels and never look 
directly into the Are, so as not to raise 
the ghost of Dysentery Dan. 

Improve our vocabulary by learning 
to write one new word each day on a 
slate with a piece of chalk. 

Increase mindfulness and practice 
being fully present, except when un- 
dergoing simple-tool dentistry. 

Convey our peaceful intentions to 
the people already living in the place 
where we decide to settle, explaining 
that all we want is to put a house on 
top of their house. 

Consume fewer animal products, 
including uncooked crow. 

Find a glass window for the mud 
dwelling we have erected on federal land. 

Cook at home more, because the 
stove will be on anyway, for warmth. 

Don’t pay taxes. 

Focus on what’s really important, 
such as having enough cured meats to 
last through a multi -week siege. 

Take over a government building 
by armed force. 

Try to really look at one another 
and be in the moment, because to leave 
this room would be to acknowledge 
the United States of America’s legiti- 
macy as a sovereign entity. 

Initiate a treasonous paramilitary 
standoff. 

Drown out the noise, the twenty- 
four-hour news cycle, the reporters out- 
side, the helicopters overhead, the em- 
ployees who want to get back to their 
jobs protecting bird life, and the state 
troopers who want to arrest us for 
breaking multiple laws. Just breathe. 

Start growing out our hair now for 
our squad Scooby Doo costume. ♦ 
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LETTER FROM CHICAGO 


FATHER MIKE 


A militant white priest fights for his black 
parishioners on the ^outh Side. 


BY EVAN 05N05 


In a city of political players, Pfieger excels. He is torn between wanting to be close to Rahm Emanuel, in order to exploit his 
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vulnerability, and needing to be seen as a critic. 


O N THE EVE of the fifth an- 
niversary of the shooting that 
wounded former Representa- 
tive Gabrielle Giffords, CNN hosted a 
town hall with President Barack Obama 
on the topic of guns in America. The 
live audience, at George Mason Uni- 
versity, in Virginia, included people 
whom CNN had flown in: gun own- 
ers, gun sellers, survivors of shootings, 
and relatives of victims. The first three 
questions came from skeptics of greater 
gun control — the widow of a Navy seal, 
a rape survivor from Colorado, and a 
Republican sheriff running for Con- 
gress in Arizona. Then the Reverend 
Doctor Michael L. Pfieger, a Roman 
Catholic priest dressed in a black jacket 
and a white coUar, took the microphone. 
“I happen to be from one of those cit- 
ies where violence is not going down,” 
he said. “There’s been eleven killed in 
seven days in Chicago.” 

For forty years, Pfieger has worked 
and lived at the Faith Community 
of St. Sabina, Chicago’s largest Afri- 
can-American Catholic church. His 
neighborhood, Auburn-Gresham, is 
ninety-eight per cent black. Pfieger is 
white. At sixty-six, he has heavy eyes and 
side-swept brown hair that has not 
changed much in color or style since the 
Johnson Administration. “It’s easier to 
get a gun in my neighborhood than it is 
a computer,” he told the President, add- 
ing, “For many years, nobody even cared 
about Chicago, because the violence is 
primarily black and brown.” 

In Chicago, Pfieger is a showman of 
the first order. He usually preaches with 
an eight- piece band, a choir, and a troupe 
of dancers, aU arrayed beneath a paint- 
ing, twenty feet tall, of a young black 
Jesus wearing a white robe. His parish- 
ioners once nicknamed him Cecil B. De 
Pfieger. At a funeral that I attended for 
Vince Clark, his assistant and friend, 
Pfieger concluded the eulogy by put- 
ting on one of Clark’s signature fedoras 
and downing a shot of rum, the de- 
ceased’s favorite drink. He drew a stand- 
ing ovation. 

Obama greeted Pfieger warmly. “Fa- 
ther Mike, first of all, for those of you 
who don’t know him, has been working 
since before I moved to Chicago, and I 
was a twenty- three-year-old when I first 
met him. And somehow I aged, and he 
didn’t.” The President added, “Father 


Pfieger has done heroic work at St. Sa- 
bina Parish.” 

Television viewers saw a gesture of 
kinship between a President and a priest, 
but their relationship has been fraught. 
Both are indebted to Saul Alinsky, the 
father of the Chicago school of commu- 
nity organizing, and when Obama was 
a state senator Pfieger was an import- 
ant supporter. But in May, 2008, while 
Obama was campaigning against Hil- 
lary Clinton — and after the controver- 
sial racial statements of Obama’s former 
pastor, Jeremiah Wright, had created an 
uproar — Pfieger disparaged Clinton in 
a raucous sermon, drawing a mock tear 
down his cheek and shouting, “I’m white! 
I’m entitled! There’s a black man steal- 
ing my show!” The clip went viral, and 
Obama condemned Pfleger’s “divisive, 
backward-looking rhetoric” and removed 
Pfleger’s endorsement from his site. 
Pfieger and Wright, who are close friends, 
commiserated about a shared predica- 
ment. “We were pawns in that game of 
trying to make sure he didn’t get elected,” 
Wright told me. Pfleger’s church was 
swamped with calls and e-mails; some 
caked him a “white nigger.” 

Recently, I asked Pfieger if he and 
the President have reconcUed. “Yes and 
no,” he said. “I’ve never been to the White 
House whke he’s been there.” They have 
occasional encounters, such as the town- 
haU event. “We see each other. We’re 
fine,” he said, but he suspects that, as 
long as Obama is in office, poktical aides 
would prefer that he kept his distance, 
and he does not press the point. 

On CNN, Pfieger noted that most of 
the guns used in Chicago’s violence are 
bought legally but eventuaky get into 
the hands of criminals; he asked why 
the United States “can’t title guns just 
like cars,” in order to track their custody. 
Obama, who has tried unsuccessfuky to 
persuade Congress to pass new gun laws, 
including a background check for pri- 
vate gun purchases, replied, “Issues like 
licensing, registration — that’s an area 
where there’s just not enough national 
consensus at this stage to even consider 
it.” He added, “We did a miktary exer- 
cise in Texas, and a whole bunch of folks 
were sure that this was the start of mar- 
tial law.” 

When I was a reporter on the city 
desk at the Chicago Tribune, in the nine- 
teen-nineties,! often saw Pfieger leading 
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“I wanted a balloon puppy, not a balloon 
vision of my sad corporate future. ” 


demonstrations, and he struck me as a 
throwback to the sixties and seventies, a 
street priest of the era when the Chicago 
cleric Monsignor Jack Egan was march- 
ing in Selma and the Berrigan broth- 
ers — radical pacifist priests — were bring- 
ing street theatre to activism and invading 
draft-board offices. Later, though the 
Church’s reach and authority had re- 
mained unrivalled in Chicago, its left 
wing withdrew, as it did in much of 
America, from overt confrontations over 
social justice. Not Pfleger. He has a long 
rap sheet, including dozens of arrests 
for trespassing and disorderly conduct, 
resulting from protests against apart- 
heid in South Africa, against the sale of 
drug paraphernalia, and, most recently, 
against guns. In 1991, he faced five years 
on felony charges. A study had found 
that Chicago’s minority communities 
contained five times the number of alco- 
hol advertisements as white neighbor- 
hoods, and three times the number of 
tobacco ads. In a series of midnight raids, 
Pfleger and members of his church splat- 
tered red paint on billboards. He went 
to trial and was acquitted. 

In the past two years, the anger that 
ignited around issues of race, guns, and 
power — the moral drama that swept 
out of Ferguson, Missouri, to Cleveland, 
New York, Cincinnati, and beyond — 
has expanded into something approach- 


ing a national renegotiation over fair- 
ness and wealth, over the legacies of 
racism and the true meaning of secu- 
rity. In this new American moment. Fa- 
ther Pfleger has turned out to be less a 
relic than a man ahead of his time. David 
Axelrod, the President’s former chief 
strategist, told me, “When Obama was 
running for the Senate, we polled a 
bunch of leaders in the black commu- 
nity to see who would be the most cred- 
ible testimonials for radio ads. I was 
stunned to see that Mike Pfleger was 
the most popular flgure in the Afri- 
can-American community. ”Haki Mad- 
hubuti, a poet and book publisher on 
the South Side, said, “I’ve been involved 
with the black struggle for over flfty 
years. Mike Pfleger loves black people. 
He is a man of moral authority, and he 
is my brother — in many cases, even more 
than some of the so-called Negroes out 
here who call me their brother.” He went 
on, “This is important, because the Cath- 
olic Church has basically lost its moral 
authority, really. But he has been able to 
take St. Sabina and bring credibility 
back to that church.” 

I N RECENT MONTHS, Chicago has been 
consumed by a crisis around race and 
justice that imperils the political future 
of Mayor Rahm Emanuel, who was 
Obama’s chief of staff during his first 


years in the White House. A dash-cam 
video released in November showed a 
white Chicago police officer killing a 
black teen-ager named Laquan McDon- 
ald. Police, responding to suspected car 
break-ins, had approached McDonald, 
and he was walking away, with a knife 
in his hand, when the officer, Jason Van 
Dyke, fired sixteen shots. The video con- 
tradicts police reports, suggesting an or- 
chestrated coverup. The Justice Depart- 
ment is investigating the incident and 
the conduct of the Chicago police. The 
fiiror over the case exposed deep prob- 
lems in the police department’s response 
to citizen complaints, its rare punish- 
ment of problematic officers, and City 
Hall’s tacit cooperation. 

Since 2004, Chicago had quietly ap- 
proved more than five hundred million 
dollars in settlements for police miscon- 
duct. Emanuel’s administration fought, 
in court, to keep the video of McDon- 
ald’s death from being made public, ar- 
guing that the release of evidence could 
taint an investigation before it was com- 
plete. In April, Emanuel was reelected; 
that fall, a Cook County judge ordered 
the release of the video. Critics charged 
that Emanuel had tried to bury it. By 
Febmary, his approval rating had dropped 
to twenty-seven per cent, its lowest level 
since he took office, in 2011. Protesters 
calling for his resignation have picketed 
in front of his house, shouting, “Sixteen 
shots and a covemp!” When I asked Toni 
Preckwinkle, who, as the Cook County 
board president, is one of the highest- 
ranking black politicians in town, whether 
Emanuel stfll has the confidence of the 
public, she paused. “I don’t know,” she 
said. “Whatever legacy he hopes to have 
as mayor will be impacted by how he 
addresses this issue.” 

Pfleger, who endorsed the Mayor for 
reelection and trades text messages with 
him, is torn between wanting to be close 
to Emanuel, in order to exploit his vul- 
nerability, and needing to be seen as a 
critic. He said that he confronted Eman- 
uel about the case. “He told me to my 
face, Mike, I did nothing illegal. I swear 
to God. Nothing, Mike.’flt’s O.K., I be- 
lieve that,’ I said.” Emanuel has main- 
tained that he was following City Hall 
procedure by keeping the video a secret, 
but Pfleger considers that to be a failing. 
“I said, ‘ Y)u knew the process was fucked 
up, so you hid behind the process.’” 
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Rather than call for Emanuel’s res- 
ignation, Pfleger is asking for something 
that he regards as more precious: jobs 
and development projects in African- 
American areas of Chicago. He said, “I 
call it, from the spiritual standpoint, a 
kairos moment” — a propitious set of cir- 
cumstances. “We have an enormous op- 
portunity to make some real changes in 
Chicago. My two concerns are: one, that 
we don’t blow it, because I don’t know 
when it might come again; and, two, 
that we don’t make too small an ask and 
just deal with the issue at hand, the po- 
lice department. The city needs an over- 
haul, not just the police.” He went on, 
“You drive through it, you see boarded- 
up homes, broken glass, closed-up busi- 
nesses. And they’ll tell people, ‘Be hope- 
ful!’ But you have to transform what you 
see. What do we do to make the South 
Side look like the North Side — and not 
just make it, demand it?” 

In a city of canny political players, 
Pfleger excels. “Every Sunday, we do a 
voter registration here,” he said. “I’ve 
called for everybody who can to take off 
work on March 15th” — the Illinois pri- 
mary — ^“and make sure everybody in your 
house or everybody on your block goes 
to the polls.” Archdiocese rules usually 
require priests to rotate after one or two 
six-year terms, but Pfleger has thwarted 
repeated efforts to move him. (In 2011, 
the archdiocese effectively gave up. In 
2019, Pfleger will be seventy, the age at 
which parish priests are expected to re- 
tire.) At St. Sabina’s, Pfleger has out- 
lasted three cardinals and five mayors. 

Some people in Chicago dismiss 
Pfleger as a huckster who is more inter- 
ested in getting attention than in work- 
ing to And solutions. A police-officer 
blog calls him Pfather Pfaker. Others ac- 
cuse him of being too cozy with City 
Hall, a moderate posing as a radical. 
Maze Jackson, a political commentator 
on WVON, Chicago’s black-oriented 
talk-radio station, told me that Pfleger 
is prone to “negotiated protest.”Jackson 
admires Pfleger’s dedication but is un- 
easy with a bargain that says, in Jackson’s 
words, “Pm not going to take a whack 
at the Mayor, because we’ve got some 
things working.” 

Last year, when Spike Lee was pre- 
paring to make “Chi-Raq,” about vio- 
lence in Chicago, he asked Pfleger to in- 
troduce him to gang members, parents 


of slain children, and others. “Father 
Pfleger is the great facilitator,” Lee told 
me. “He’s the point guard, with every- 
thing coming through him.” Lee cop- 
ied sentences from Pfleger’s sermons in 
creating the character of a white priest 
played by John Cusack. “That charac- 
ter,” Lee said, “is a cross between Father 
Pfleger and the father that Karl Mal- 
den played in ‘On the Waterfront.’” 
When the film came out, Vic Mensa, a 
Chicago hip-hop artist, criticized the 
“white savior concept” as “hurtful to our 
power as dark-skinned people.” Lee re- 
sponded that that might be true if Cu- 
sack’s character didn’t exist, and added, 
“He would not be there forty years if 
he’s not the real deal. He’s a living saint, 
and they’re lucky they got him.” 
Jeremiah Wright told me that he re- 
cently slipped into the back of Pfleger’s 
church, unannounced, to hear his ser- 
mon. “I sat up in the balcony, trying to 
be obscure,” he told me. At one point, 
Pfleger referred to himself as white, and 
it gave Wright pause. “I accept him so 
much that you forget. Oh, yeah, he re- 
ally is a white guy.” 

I F YOU SET off from the site where 
Laquan McDonald died — ^between a 
Burger King and a Dunkin’ Donuts, at 
the intersection of Forty-first Street and 
South Pulaski Road — and head south 
for five miles, you’ll reach an earlier land- 
mark in the history of race and politics 
in Chicago. On a sultry afternoon in Au- 
gust, 1966, Martin Luther King, Jr., 
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stepped out of a car in the Marquette 
Park neighborhood and prepared to 
march against housing discrimination. 
The Great Migration had raised the city’s 
black population from two per cent to 
nearly thirty- three per cent, but Chicago 
stood out for its innovations in what 
Ta-Nehisi Coates has described as “seg- 
regationist social engineering”: the erec- 
tion of isolated, homogeneous public 
housing; the racial panic fanned by real- 
estate agents who flipped houses for a 


profit; the covenants that barred white 
homeowners from selling to blacks; the 
practice of “redlining,”by means of which 
banks refused home loans to blacks. 

By 1940, Chicago was more racially 
segregated than Richmond, Virginia. 
Marquette Park was home to the white 
ethnic working class, Poles and Lithu- 
anians, who had invested their life sav- 
ings in their homes. They feared losing 
their investments and their neighbor- 
hood, as they saw it, to integration. And 
so when King and his followers arrived 
in Marquette Park the residents hurled 
stones and bottles. King was hit in the 
head with a rock, and said afterward, “I 
have seen many demonstrations in the 
South, but I have never seen anything 
so hostile and so hateful as I’ve seen 
here today.” By the end of August, King 
and the mayor, Richard J. Daley, had 
struck a “Summit Agreement,” which 
pledged an end to housing discrimina- 
tion, but it was unenforceable, and Daley 
later shrugged it off as a “gentleman’s 
agreement.” 

Pfleger grew up two miles south of 
Marquette Park, in the working-class 
neighborhood of Ashburn, which was 
then all white. His father, Louis, had a 
job in a ward office for the Daley ma- 
chine, and his mother was a secretary at 
the local parish. Their first child, Joan, 
had a cognitive disability. “She had such 
a big heart, and I grew up watching my 
sister being called ‘retarded’ by kids, and 
laughed at,” Pfleger told me. “I watched 
how she was treated, and there was a 
rage in me, which I tried to buiy.”Pfleger’s 
parents were unusually progressive. “Two 
words were never allowed in our house: 
the F-word or the N-word.”I asked how 
they came to be so out of step with their 
neighbors, and he said that his mother 
always resented efforts to shape her opin- 
ion. “My mother was wild,” he told me, 
laughing. “My mother would also beat 
the shit out of me.” He went on, “My 
parents taught me unconditional love 
and freedom of speech. And I don’t know 
how they were the way they were, but 
they were.” 

In high school, Pfleger knew little 
of black Chicago. In 1966, he ventured 
to Marquette Park, to see King lead 
his fateful march. In the crowd, Pfleger 
spotted neighbors and members of his 
parish. “It was an enormous amount 
of hate that I’d never seen before,” he 
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recalled. “And seeing King, who refused 
to respond to that hate, I rode my bike 
home that day saying, ‘Wow, this guy 
is either crazy or he has some power I 
don’t know about.’” Because of his 
mother’s role at the church, Pfleger had 
considered the priesthood, and his en- 
counter with King’s union of activism 
and religion drove him to join a sem- 
inary. “Everything I could cut out from 
the papers about King I would, and 
paste up on my wall,” he said. “I be- 
came, and probably stUl am, obsessed 
with him.” 

Even before he was ordained, Pfleger 
bridled against the strictures imposed by 
the Catholic Church. As a seminarian, 
he picketed Cardinal John Patrick Cody 
for cutting funds at inner-city schools, 
and when Pfleger decided that he needed 
extra tickets for his ordination service he 
printed thirty counterfeits. But, politi- 
cally, he fit well into the Catholic Church 
of the early seventies, when it was ac- 
tive on social-justice issues, combatting 
poverty, segregation, and racism. (Later, 
Cardinal Francis George criticized 
Pfleger for his provocations, including a 
protest against gun sellers, in which 
Pfleger said of one vender, “Like a rat 
we’re gonna pull you out.” Pfleger told 
the Cardinal, “Hold up. I’m the same 
person I always was. The Church turned.”) 

StiU in his twenties, Pfleger took up 
residence at Precious Blood Parish, near 
Western Avenue and the Eisenhower 
Expressway, a poor stretch of the West 
Side, where he met Black Panthers and 
studied local storefront preachers. As he 
recounted to Robert McClory, a former 
priest who wrote a biography of Pfleger 
titled “Radical Disciple,” he admired the 
Baptists and the Pentecostalists,who put 
“their whole selves into the service.” 
Pfleger preaches in a pronounced South- 
ern accent, rich in the black vernacular, 
bellowing and whispering like an old- 
time tent revivalist. 

At one point, he was assigned to Glen- 
view, a white middle-class suburb, and 
he recruited kids to volunteer for social- 
service projects in the city. “He was the 
Pied Piper we all followed,” Sue Leonis, 
a business consultant who met Pfleger 
when she was sixteen, told me. “We 
worked the soup line and at Cook County 
Jail, protested treatment of migrant work- 
ers, and tutored minority kids in their 
neighborhoods.” And he brought black 


kids to Glenview to play front-yard bas- 
ketball. “You have no idea how neigh- 
bors reacted. ‘Where did these kids come 
from, and what’s happening to our neigh- 
borhood?”’ Leonis recalled. “He brought 
kids together who in no way would ever 
have had that chance in those times.” 

In 1975, Pfleger was assigned to 
St. Sabina, which was in rapid decline. 
Whites had left, and few of the new black 
residents were Catholic.The church was 
built to hold more than a thousand peo- 
ple; on a good Sunday, it got sixty. He 
embraced black-liberation theology, de- 
veloped, by James H. Cone, after the 
1967 riots in Newark and Detroit. Cone 
was seeking to reconcile the black na- 
tionalism of Malcolm X with the Chris- 
tian civil disobedience of Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr., and he emphasized the 
obligation of the Church to relieve the 
oppression of African-Americans, es- 
pecially through political action. Pfleger 
painted the parish bus in red, black, and 
green, introduced gospel music (a rar- 
ity in a Catholic church), and commis- 
sioned Afrocentric decorations for the 
altar. Jeremiah Wright, who befriended 
Pfleger in the eighties, told me that he 
aroused resistance from some conser- 
vative black clergy: “They wrote him 
off, never got to know him, never did, 
in fact, have a talk with him, or go 
to assess his experience, his heart, and 
his passion. ‘Oh, that’s just a white boy, 
you know. These white liberals come 
into our community like a flash of gold 
in the pan.’ The more he expanded 
beyond the church walls, the madder 
they got.” 

Pfleger had his first taste of public- 
ity in the late nineteen-eighties, when 
he joined an older black priest named 
George Clements to pressure local 
stores into ending the sale of drug par- 
aphernalia. From his congregation, 
Pfleger named a journalist his “min- 
ister of communications,” and they 
learned to alert the media whenever 
they planned a confrontation. (Spurred 
by the campaign, the Illinois legisla- 
ture outlawed the sale of drug para- 
phernalia.) Then he upped the stakes, 
exposing local drug dealers by name, 
which brought threats against his life. 
For a time, he was assigned a two-man 
police detail by the city. 

In 1982, the archdiocese learned that 
Pfleger had applied to adopt a child. It 


ordered him to stop. His idea was not 
unprecedented; a year earlier, Clements 
had adopted a son against the wishes of 
Chicago Church leaders, who withdrew 
their opposition after Pope John Paul II 
signalled his assent. In Pfleger’s case, too, 
the archdiocese eventually relented. He 
adopted a second son, Beronti, a decade 
later, and in 1997 he was named the fos- 
ter parent of Jarvis Franklin, a sbcteen- 
year-old who had become a ward of the 
Department of Children and Family 
Services. (In 2012, Beronti died from a 
blood clot following knee-replacement 
surgery.) Pfleger’s father, a widower, em- 
braced the boys, but the adoptions alien- 
ated others in the family. According to 
McClory, a cousin told Pfleger, “I’m glad 
you did this, but why did you have to 
adopt a nigger?” Lamar, who went on 
to college and the Army, and now lives 
in the Chicago suburbs with his wife 
and their six children, told me, “He lost 
the majority of his family because he 
supported the black community. Cous- 
ins, nephews, uncles, and nieces. They 
abandoned him.” He went on, “It was 
devastating at first, but the black com- 
munity uplifted him. It encompassed 
him. It filled a void that his family left 
behind.” 

F ifty years after King’s visit to 
Marquette Park, Chicago remains 
one of the country’s most racially seg- 
regated large cities. Redlining is long 
over, but its legacy is inscribed on the 
neighborhoods. Some of those areas 
are poorer than they were at the time 
of King’s marches. In Englewood, on 
the South Side, poverty has grown from 
twenty-seven per cent, in 1970, to forty- 
eight per cent today. In the past decade 
and a half, the city knocked down 
Cabrini-Green, the Robert Taylor 
Homes, and other poverty-stricken pub- 
lic high-rises, but studies have found 
that the effort has done little to ad- 
vance integration by race or income. A 
2014 study by the Chicago Lawyers’ 
Committee for Civil Rights Under Law 
documented frequent discrimination 
against those people who try to rent 
using subsidized vouchers from the 
Chicago Housing Authority. On the 
city’s Northwest Side, landlords refused 
to rent to them fifty-eight per cent of 
the time. Most of the residents resettled 
in heavily black, low-income census 
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tracts. Those areas are distinguished hy 
the sheer absence of economic life: few 
hardware stores, pharmacies, and restau- 
rants, and virtually no banks. 

For more than twenty years, Rob- 
ert Sampson, a Harvard sociologist, 
and a team of researchers have con- 
ducted a study of human development 
in Chicago neighborhoods. “The in- 
carceration rate in the highest-ranked 
black community in Chicago is forty 
times higher than the incarceration rate 
in the highest-ranked white commu- 
nity,” he said. “You can’t even compare 
them.” Sampson’s team visited many 
cities — including New York, Baltimore, 
and New Orleans — before choosing 
Chicago. “If you want to trace across 


multiple dimensions the legacies of in- 
equality, Chicago is a microcosm of aU 
the things that are bearing down on 
cities,” Sampson said. His Chicago por- 
trait, “Great American City,” challenges 
the argument that globalization and 
technology have flattened boundaries 
and details how the distance of a few 
blocks stiU determines the basic prob- 
abilities in life — the chances of hear- 
ing a tip on a job prospect, or receiv- 
ing a first-time loan, or being hit by 
crossfire. Last year, four hundred and 
sixty-eight people were killed in Chi- 
cago, a higher total than in any other 
American city, and up thirteen per cent 
from the previous year. Most were killed 
in black neighborhoods, where homi- 
cide rates are thirteen times higher, on 


average, than in better-off white areas. 

“If you don’t expect to live past 
twenty- two, then why would you delay 
gratification for something in the fu- 
ture that may never come?” Sampson 
said. “That, in turn, influences every 
big decision.” As early as preschool, 
the threat or the experience of vio- 
lence can induce stress that distorts 
academic performance. The extent to 
which growing up in a poor black 
neighborhood in Chicago hampered 
verbal development was found to be 
the equivalent of “missing one year of 
schooling. ’’Nearly forty-seven per cent 
of all black men in Chicago between 
the ages of twenty and twenty-four 
are neither in school nor working — 


the highest percentage of any big city. 
(Nationwide, the figure is thirty- two 
per cent.) 

Natalie Moore, a reporter for the radio 
station WBEZ and the author of “The 
South Side,” a forthcoming book on race 
and inequity, grew up in Chatham, a 
historic black neighborhood, and works 
out of a storefront bureau on Seventy- 
fifth Street. When I dropped by, she 
was finishing a piece inspired by the 
Laquan McDonald case. His life was 
short and cruel: His mother, who was 
fourteen when she became pregnant, 
had a boyfriend who abused him. By 
the time he was five, McDonald was 
punching himself in the face at day care. 
Moore said,“He was a runaway from 
the Department of Children and Fam- 


ily Services,”who had been arrested re- 
peatedly for drugs. On the night of his 
final encounter with the police, on Pu- 
laski Road, he had PCP in his system. 
Moore has come to see the current cri- 
sis in Chicago as tied to a void in black 
leadership. In 1983, Harold Washing- 
ton, who came from the South Side, be- 
came Chicago’s first black mayor. This 
was a revolutionary development in 
urban America, marrying the civil-rights 
agenda with electoral politics, and it in- 
spired Obama to move to Chicago (hop- 
ing, someday, to succeed Washington). 
But Washington died at his desk, in 
1987, and soon Daley’s son Richard M. 
Daley moved into City HaU, where he 
stayed for twenty-two years. “Black pol- 
itics died when Harold Washington 
died,” Moore said. 

“Chicago is kind of like Rome, the 
city-state,” she went on. “The transition 
from King Richard to Emperor Eman- 
uel has not been an easy one, and I think 
people have felt more empowered to do 
something now,” to demand more from 
City Hall. The activists, not the politi- 
cians, are ascendant, she said. “I don’t 
think anyone really feels like elected lead- 
ership has moved the Mayor on the 
Laquan McDonald case. The activism 
is all from outside.” 

T he great stone bell tower of 
St. Sabina can be seen for a dozen 
blocks in any direction. As Pfleger walked 
through the sanctuary one morning, on 
his way to a meeting, he gestured to- 
ward the splendor above, and winced. 
“The stained glass was brought from 
Paris in 1933 — the middle of the De- 
pression,” he said. “People were stand- 
ing in bread lines, and they’re bringing 
in marble.” Most days, Pfleger can be 
found in the rectory, in a cramped office 
with faux-wood walls that are the color 
of peanut butter. Across from his desk, 
a grainy computer screen displays twelve 
security cameras from around the church 
complex. Every once in a while, he shouts 
“Justice!, ’’which is the name of his cocker 
spaniel, who’s in frequent need of guid- 
ance. The walls of Pfleger’s office are 
covered with photographs of friends and 
visitors: Coretta Scott King, Desmond 
Tutu, Johnnie Cochran, Mr. T. There 
are mementos: a signed photograph of 
Muhammad Ali knocking out Sonny 
Liston (the same image that Barack 
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Obama once used to decorate his Sen- 
ate office); a bill of sale from a slave auc- 
tion in 1849; a shard of a seat from the 
bus boarded by Rosa Parks in Mont- 
gomery in 1955. 

Pfleger has expanded St. Sabina be- 
yond the church and the school, to in- 
clude a food pantry, a job-training cen- 
ter, and apartments for low-income 
residents and the elderly. Parishioners 
are asked to tithe ten per cent 
of their income, but, given their | • 

income level, that is a mighty ■ ■ 

ask. Pfleger and nonprofits as- _ 

sociated with the church are 
constantly angling for grants * 

and loans from the city, state, a 

and federal governments — 
to fund after-school programs, ^ 

for instance, hire former gang 
members to disrupt feuds, or 
administer flu shots. Pfleger also ” 

relies on private donations for other ac- 
tivities, including paying witnesses to 
name assailants whom others are afraid 
to identify. 

As Emanuel’s troubles deepened, 
Pfleger, seeing an opportunity, pressured 
City Hall to steer development to parts 
of the South and West Sides where un- 
employment is high. The nearest com- 
mercial strip. Seventy-ninth Street, al- 
ternates between vibrancy and ruin. 
“We’ve lost three black businesses on 
Seventy-ninth Street over the past year 
and a half,” Pfleger said. “I don’t want 
to find just jobs. I want black business- 
men to be able to come in and open up 
and own stuff in this neighborhood.” 
He was working with Leonard Mu- 
hammad, a senior official in the Nation 
of Islam. 

One recent morning, he was on the 
phone with Muhammad, talking through 
a prospective meeting with City Hall. 
Pfleger laughed and said, in unpriestly 
terms, “I’m committed to being an ass- 
hole as long as I’m breathing.” He went 
on, “People say, ‘Kick ’em when they’re 
down.’ I say, ‘When they’re down, go 
through their pockets!’”He promised to 
arrange the meeting, and they wrapped 
up. He said, “All right, brother. Bless you, 
man. Balaam alaikum." 

He spent the next hour on the phone. 
He spoke to John W. Rogers, Jr., a friend 
of the Obamas who runs Ariel Invest- 
ments, about an upcoming dinner plan. 
He helped a local television reporter who 


was seeking three victims of gun violence 
for a story. He called to comfort a mother 
whose son had been killed. 

A fter a few days at St. Sabina’s, I 
had an appointment to meet with 
Rahm Emanuel, at noon on a Saturday. 
It’s been twenty-five years since Eman- 
uel first came to national attention, in 
his early thirties, as an ambitious, acer- 
bic aide on Bill Clinton’s cam- 
I • , paign. From the first, he was 

known as a ruthless tactician, 
_ impatient with idealists and the 

• weak of will. He was the fierc- 
" est of the Clinton circle’s war- 
^ riors: profane, abrupt, and, at 
■ his best, effective. As a mem- 

■ ■ her of the House, and then as 

President Obama’s chief of staff, 
his approach was much the 
same. At fifty-six, he is still 
coiled like a spring. More than most 
politicians, he embraces his stereotype — 
the pugilism, the thin skin, the vocabu- 
lary. During our interview, I asked if he 
was conducting any internal polling 
about the crisis. He said no, adding, “Now 
you know that all the assumptions you 
have about me are fucking wrong.”This 
is echt Emanuel, quick to put his inter- 
locutor on guard and off balance. 

I brought up the video of the killing 
of Laquan McDonald. More than a 
month after the release of the tape, ev- 
eryone was stfll wondering if Emanuel 
was telling the truth when he said that 
he knew nothing about the case before 
his reelection. Many in Chicago found 
it hard to imagine that the mayor of a 
city with historic police problems, at a 
moment when law-enforcement conduct 
was a national political issue — a mayor 
who cultivated an image of attention to 
small details — ^would not have wanted 
more information. He said, “I was reas- 
sured that four entities were crawling all 
over this thing: one, the state’s attorney; 
one, the U.S. attorney in the name of the 
Justice Department; the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation; and ipra” — the Inde- 
pendent Police Review Authority, the ci- 
vilian board that investigates the most 
serious cases. 

He dismisses claims that he helped 
prevent the release of the video; he 
defines his mistake narrowly: “I don’t 
think I ever thought that it stfll would 
take until December, a year later,” for 


local prosecutors to finish their investi- 
gation. In December, in an effort to re- 
gain the city’s trust, Emanuel addressed 
the City Council, choking up as he said, 
“If we’re going to begin the healing pro- 
cess, the first step in that journey is my 
step, and I’m sorry.” He promised to re- 
make the Chicago Police Department. 

But a week after his speech, when 
Emanuel visited Urban Prep, a promi- 
nent, predominantly black charter school 
for boys, students chanted, “Sixteen 
shots!” A few days before we met, some 
black pastors had boycotted a breakfast 
hosted by the Mayor to commemorate 
Martin Luther King,Jr.,’s birthday. Pro- 
testers had interrupted the event, shout- 
ing, “Shame on you!” He described the 
protests to me as part of a national trend. 
“I found out from my colleagues: The 
mayor of Minneapolis was booed off 
the stage; she didn’t finish her speech. 
The mayor of Denver couldn’t get his 
M.L.K. event off the ground.” 

He didn’t think the protests reflected 
broad sentiment in Chicago. “I respect 
people’s passion and the desire to do 
this,” he said. “I know the difference 
between people who are protesting on 
the issue and people who are relitigat- 
ing the 2011 and 2015 election. And 
I’m not the only person getting pro- 
tests across the country.” 

Emanuel must reform a police de- 
partment without so demoralizing it 
that it abandons him. In this colossaUy 
complicated task, he is starting at a dis- 
advantage. Unlike Richard Daley, who 
was reared among cops in the Irish- 
American neighborhood of Bridge- 
port, Emanuel grew up in suburban 
Wilmette, the son of an Israeli immi- 
grant. His father was a pediatrician, his 
mother a civil-rights activist. He turned 
down a scholarship at the Joffrey Bal- 
let and went to Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege. (Among themselves, the cops caU 
him Tiny Dancer.) I asked him if his 
relative distance from the police de- 
partment makes it easier for him to 
impose tough reforms — or harder for 
him to get a sense of what’s going on. 

“I don’t know what the question is 
asking,” he said. “Why do you assume 
it’s harder?” 

If Emanuel didn’t realize that he had 
a gap to close with his police depart- 
ment, that would be an answer in itself 
He changed tack: “Let me say this. There 
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are benefits to it, and there are vulner- 
abilities to it, and that’s the truth.” For 
years, Emanuel has reminded reporters 
and voters that his mother’s brother, 
Les, retired as a police sergeant. “Look,” 
he said. “What your questions assume, 
which is true, is that the police depart- 
ment is somewhat a reflection of our 
city.” He went on, “I run into officers 
every day who say, ‘Oh, I served with 
Uncle Les, how’s Uncle Les?’ So there’s 
benefits to that. Being a foot inside but 
being an outsider, I can push certain 
changes that an insider could not. ” 

He ticked off projects that he hopes 
will begin to restore public support: 
“G.E. Healthcare Worldwide is com- 
ing to Chicago — an eighteen-biUion- 
dollar company,” he said. The follow- 
ing day, he planned to announce $1.3 
billion in funds for overhauling O’Hare 
Airport. I asked if reducing segregation 
was on his agenda, and he said that it 
was reflected in his investment in the 
Red Line, the rapid-transit system that 
serves the South Side. “If you want to 
end segregation not only in housing but 
in the workplace, you’ve got to have a 
public-transportation system that works.” 
He added, “I didn’t do the Red Line north 
in Lincoln Park and Lakeview” — two 
prosperous neighborhoods. 

Emanuel points out that he inherited 
many problems from Daley’s twenty- two 
years in office, including a budget deficit 
totalling $637 million, violence in low- 
income neighborhoods, and fraying re- 
lations between the police and the pub- 
lic. But that argument will carry him 
only so far. Chicago has a huge pension 
overhang that is causing middle-class 
families to leave the city. 

In the end, Emanuel’s prospects for 
recovery hinge partly on the ingredient 
that he may have the most trouble wres- 
tling into submission: his own person- 
ality. Despite a long career in politics, 
most of his positions have been ap- 
pointed, not elected, and as mayor he 
has struggled to convince voters that 
he is listening. When he took office, he 
muscled through one of his signature 
education goals — lengthening the 
school day — and distressed many pub- 
lic-school parents by closing fifty schools. 
But his steamroUer treatment of oppo- 
nents left him with a reputation for 
being high-handed and vengeful. Even 
five years later, people mention that 


Karen Lewis, the head of the Chicago 
Teachers Union, says that he told her, 
in the midst of a heated discussion over 
the longer school day,“Fuckyou, Lewis.” 
And yet, for the first time in mem- 
ory, the problem with a Chicago mayor 
was not that he was too strong but that 
he was too weak. Would Emanuel be 
able to forge the pohtical alliances that 
he wiU need in order to address the city’s 
systemic problems? 

I brought up the subject of Pfleger, 
and asked Emanuel why he had so much 
influence in Chicago pohtics. 

“Some people are influential by the 
size of their congregation, the history of 
their congregation, and some people are 
influential by what their congregation 
and church does,” he said. “He is an ag- 
gressive voice, and I respect the moral 
authority of that voice.” 

Like Obama in his days as a Senate 
candidate, Emanuel needs Pfleger — now 
more than ever — but Pfleger may not be 
able to help him. Pfleger said of his con- 
gregation’s view of Emanuel, “He would 
get booed if he walked in here now.” 

I N A YEAR of political astonishments, 
an unlikely turn in the Presidential 
campaign emerged in late January, when 
polls began to suggest that Hillary Clin- 
ton was not the unquestionable choice 
of black voters. For months, her advis- 


ers had predicted that African-American 
support in Southern states would pro- 
vide a decisive advantage over Bernie 
Sanders, and in national polls Clinton 
still leads Sanders among black voters, 
three to one. But the margin is smaller 
among the young, and Sanders has picked 
up prominent supporters, including Cor- 
nel West,Ta-Nehisi Coates, and Harry 
Belafonte. 

In January, West, who has been one 
of Obama’s harshest critics from the left, 
passed through Chicago while campaign- 
ing for Sanders. He and Pfleger arranged 
to meet at the Third World Press, a black 
publishing house, headquartered in a 
converted church. When Pfleger walked 
in. West threw his arms around him and 
exclaimed, “My brother, my brother!” 
West was dressed in his customary at- 
tire — three-piece suit, black scarf, white 
shirt, French cuffs. 

West was midway through a barn- 
storming tour with Bernie Sanders. 
“We’ve got eleven events in just three 
days,” he said, pretending to faint. “We 
did the black-college tour at South Car- 
olina State, jumped in the car, and drove 
to Tuskegee all night. Left at twelve, got 
there at seven, spoke at nine. We had 
two thousand people there. Then I 
jumped in the car and went to Birming- 
ham.” He leaned toward Pfleger. “Do 
you know we had seven thousand one 





hundred people there in Birmingham?” 

“Well, he’s got my vote,” Pfleger said. 

“He’s such a serious brother,” West 
said. “Man, he’s for real.” 

In West’s telling, Clinton has dis- 
qualified herself from black support 
because of her ties to Wall Street and 
her endorsement of the 1994 crime bill 
(a measure that was broadly supported, 
at the time, by the black political estab- 
lishment and by Sanders, then a congress- 
man). Sanders, West points out, sup- 
ported a fifteen-doUar minimum wage, 
an expansive federal jobs program, free 
college tuition, and single-payer health 
care. The Iowa caucuses were still a few 
days away, and West said, “Eight points 
ahead in Iowa!” 

On the spectrum of black politics, 
Pfleger allies himself with West, Jere- 
miah Wright, and Louis Farrakhan, of 
the Nation of Islam, whose headquar- 
ters is a few miles away. Pfleger calls Far- 
rakhan his closest adviser, and says that 
they talk at least once a month. Farra- 
khan has made hateful statements about 
Jews and white America, and when I 
asked Pfleger about them he said, “Pve 
lost friends and Pve lost support — Pve 
been disinvited from places — because of 
my relationship with Farrakhan.”He said 
that he shares many of Farrakhan’s crit- 
icisms of Israel’s treatment of Palestin- 


ians, but he also hedged. “Has Farrakhan 
said some things that have maybe pushed 
the envelope too far? Certainly,” he said. 
“Has Mike Pfleger? Certainly.” But he 
added, of Farrakhan, West, and Wright, 
“Pd take a bullet for any of those people 
any day of the week.” 

Gerald KeUman, a Chicago commu- 
nity organizer, who was Obama’s men- 
tor when Obama worked on the far South 
Side in the nineteen-eighties, has been 
active in the same neighborhoods as 
Pfleger for thirty years, and he consid- 
ers his embrace of Farrakhan to be a 
“moral mistake,” a reflection of “a tre- 
mendous lack of sophistication.” KeU- 
man, who grew up in a Jewish family 
outside New York City, said, “It’s sort of 
like working with DonaldTmmp.”KeU- 
man regards it as a plainly pragmatic de- 
cision. “Pfleger is thinking about the 
neighborhood. He loves those people, 
he cares about them, so working with 
Farrakhan can help that,” he told me. 
KeUman’s larger concern is that Pfleger 
has not used his pulpit to help minori- 
ties mount a serious challenge. “The way 
that whites continue to mn Chicago is 
they play blacks off against Latinos,” 
KeUman went on. “He could have been 
the person who could have stopped that. 
He could have been a lot more effective 
if he had stood firmer against the Dem- 


ocratic machine in Chicago, if he had 
empowered African-American leaders 
to do so, if he had worked with the Cath- 
olic Church, which stUl has an incredi- 
ble amount of power. And now, because 
he hasn’t done that, he’s missed out on 
making the real change in Chicago.” 

A s THE VIOLENCE in Chicago’s poor 
neighborhoods has grown more in- 
tractable, Pfleger’s work has carried him 
deeper into the world of the gangs. His 
foster son, Jarvis Franklin, had been in a 
gang but had moved away from it. On 
May 30, 1998, Franklin was leaving a con- 
venience store with friends, three blocks 
from the church, when a man on a bicy- 
cle fired into the crowd and rode away. 
When Pfleger reached Franklin, he was 
bleeding from a wound in his neck and 
did not survive. “I was totaUy paralyzed 
by it,” Pfleger said. “The gang issue be- 
came very personal after Jarvis was kUled.” 
For decades, Chicago had been home 
to larger, more entrenched gangs, in part 
because they festered in the isolation of 
public housing. But by the end of the 
nineteen-nineties the gangs had begun 
to change: the federal government had 
arrested top leaders of the Gangster Dis- 
ciples and the Black P. Stones, and the 
demolition of public housing scattered 
the members. Instead of sixty long-stand- 
ing gangs — some of which were mn like 
corporations, with their own clothing 
lines and political-action committees — 
Chicago now had hundreds of “cliques,” 
with as few as a dozen members in con- 
trol of several square blocks. 

The competition fueUed a surge in 
violence. In 2012, a mini-war erupted 
between members of G-viUe and KUla 
Ward, two cliques that had staked out 
territory near the church. By late Sep- 
tember, twenty-seven people had been 
shot in that area, according to a Tribune 
report on the violence. As the shootings 
continued, Pfleger led an antiviolence 
march, calling out gang members by their 
nicknames. “I’d run down the street and 
say, ‘Cartoon, come talk to me! Kup,come 
talk to me! Stan, come talk to me!’ ” 
Three of them spoke to him, but he 
got word that Cartoon, whose real name 
was Phillip Dupree, was incensed. “He 
put a threat out on my life if I didn’t shut 
up talking about him,”Pfleger said. When 
Pfleger told me the story, one afternoon 
in January, we were in his office, and he 
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was flipping through pink phone messages 
on his desk. He tried not to dwell on the 
matter. “No. 1, there’s nothing I can do 
about it, and, No. 2, it would begin to 
drive me nuts,”he said. Some good news 
was the fact that Dupree had recently 
been coming to church. 

Five days after Pfleger told me that 
story, Dupree was in a car with his grand- 
mother, who was driving. When they 
pulled up to a chicken restaurant, some- 
one approached and opened fire. His 
grandmother drove away and went an- 
other three blocks before crashing into a 
guardrail beside a hair-braiding shop. 
The shooter pursued them and fired again. 
Dupree was hit in the face and died in 
the car. His grandmother, who was grazed 
on the head, later found two buUet holes 
in her hat and five in the hood of her 
coat. As the paramedics pulled her from 
the car, she sent her daughter, Alfreida 
Cobb, two text messages. The first said 
“Phillip.” The next said “Dead.” 

Cobb teaches toddlers in an Early 
Head Start program. She fled to a bath- 
room and called her mother. There was 
nothing they could do for her son. She 
worried that the shooter might try to 
kill his grandmother, to avoid being 
identified. The family put her house on 
the market. 

Over the years, Dupree had been 
charged with more than two dozen mis- 
demeanors, including gambling, assault, 
cannabis possession, “gang loitering,” and 
the use of a “forged credit card.” Less 
than two months before he died, he was 
arrested on his most serious offense, fel- 
ony charges for carrying a loaded gun in 
a car, and for fleeing the scene. He had 
been in and out of court recently. 

When I spoke to Cobb, she said, “I’m 
not going to get on the news and say, ‘My 
son was a perfect son.’” She wanted peo- 
ple to know that he “was a loved person.” 
She said, “I don’t want nobody to say he 
took that life because he had nobody to 
help.” She described a family that in- 
cludes police officers and access to social 
services. “But he had to want it,” she said. 
Cobb said that her son “wanted to have 
every shoe that comes out. He wanted 
to dress nice. He wanted to keep up with 
the Joneses.” He found odd jobs at the 
laundromat, the grocery store, and a men’s 
clothing shop, where the owner gave him 
his nickname because he had a tail fore- 
head and jug ears. From then on, every- 


one called him Toon. “He started off 
positive,” his mother said. “But when 
you’re young, and you’re in the neighbor- 
hood . . .” She didn’t finish the sentence. 

Dupree wanted to be famous. On his 
Instagram account, he identified himself 
as an “Actor/Rapper.” He posted photos 
of himself holding guns, and photos of 
cash and marijuana. He found work with 
a cousin, as a production assistant on rap 
videos, which took him to Miami, Aus- 
tin, Los Angeles. He once FaceTimed an 
uncle, Antonio Cobb, who saw palm trees 
in the background and asked where he 
was. “You wouldn’t believe it,”Dupree re- 
plied. “I’m in a Lamborghini with a Chi- 
nese man.” But the wealth was a mirage; 
he didn’t have much. At twenty-six, he 
was not married, and had four daughters. 

I asked Cobb if the police had dis- 
covered a motive. “No,” she said. “You 
know this street stuff. At the end of the 
day, it’s ‘gang- related.’” When Cobb 
talked about gang life, she described it 
in terms of things that befall you: a “web,” 
a “madness,” a “war.” She blamed it partly 
on the absences in their lives — the food 
deserts, the closed schools, the cutting 
of sports teams and after-school pro- 
grams. “Once you tell them to stay off 
the street, where do you want them to 
go? Back to their mama’s house to text 
and get on Instagram and do negative 
stuff? There’s no resources in the areas 
where all of these wars are going on. 
How about learning how to read! They 
don’t even know what a resume is.” 

A t cobb’s REQ.UEST,Pfleger held the 
funeral at St. Sabina’s. I asked him 
if it gave him pause. He said, “Oscar 
Romero was a leader of liberation the- 
ology down in South America. He was 
a Catholic archbishop. He was at the 
altar in his robe on the day he was shot 
and killed. His last words were ‘May God 
have mercy on the assassins.’” There was 
also a practical reason: “Everybody knew 
Cartoon was from this neighborhood. 
He was well known. Everybody knew 
what he had done, who he was.” Pfleger 
saw it as a chance to offer help to young 
men who might not usually ask for it. 

The funeral was scheduled for a Fri- 
day. When I arrived that morning, Pfleger 
was nervous. He had heard that some of 
the mourners were planning to retaliate. 
A police officer who had known Dupree 
and his family stopped on his way into 


the church to speak to three mourners 
who he thought were considering re- 
venge. He told them, “It ain’t worth it.” 

Hundreds of people filed in. At the 
front of the church, Dupree lay in a sil- 
ver casket with white satin lining. His 
wounds had been concealed. He wore a 
fresh gray Chicago White Sox hat. 

In the eulogy, Pfleger said, “I’m not 
going to stand here and pretend that 
Phillip was all that and that Toon didn’t 
exist.” He went on, “Toon and I had our 
confrontations, and Toon and I had our 
run-ins, but last summer, when we were 
out one night walking. Toon drove by 
and he said, ‘Can I holler at you?’ And I 
asked what I can do, and he said, ‘Father 
Mike, I’m tired. I’m tired, and I want to 
know if you’ll help me make a change.’ 
Now, I was chaplain at the county jail 
for almost two years, and so I’ve heard 
that line a lot.” The crowd laughed. “But 
I also know when somebody is for real.” 

After a moment, he made a plea to 
the young men in the audience — part 
physical and part political. “What’s it 
going to take to stop the madness out 
here?” he said, his voice rising. “I am fight- 
ing like hell to get bad cops off the street.” 
But, he said, it was up to the young men 
to “stop the killing and the shooting of 
each other.” He went on, “Are we going 
to fight and shoot and kill over blocks 
that have been abandoned by the city 
and the state and the federal government 
so long that some parts, they look like 
Third World countries?” It was time for 
them to confront “the real fight,” he said. 
“We’re going to fight City Hall. We’re 
going to fight the governor. We’re going 
to fight the President and bring some 
development, bring some jobs, bring some 
hope, bring some possibility into our 
community.” He was shouting now. “Y^u 
can’t just say, ‘Stop the violence!’ Give 
me a job! Give me a way out! Give me 
an opportunity!” 

When it was all over and the last 
mourners had left, Pfleger went into a 
small room behind the altar and started 
putting things into a wooden cabinet 
marked “Funeral Materials.” I asked 
him if he thought that his message would 
have any effect. He wasn’t sure. He said, 
“Until we decide that we’re really going 
to love these brothers and help them, 
we’re just bullshitting them, really. ‘Stop 
shooting, stop killing, put the guns 
down.’ And pick up what?” ♦ 
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ANNAL5 OF 5CIENCE 


THE 5TI\E55 TE5T 

Rivalries, intrigue, and fraud in the world of stem-cell research. 


Y oshiki sasai was known as 
“the brainmaker.” One of Ja- 
pan’s foremost developmental 
biologists, he made discoveries that il- 
luminated the formation of the em- 
bryonic nervous system, and, using 
stem cells, he grew the optic cup, parts 
of the cerebral cortex, and the rudi- 
ments of a cerebellum. Calm and pre- 
cise in the lab, Sasai was cultivated and 
erudite outside it, with a reputation as 
a gracious host who escorted visiting 
colleagues to onsen spas and prepared 
sushi for lab parties. “There are not 
too many people in our field who like 
to discuss Goethe,” ChristofNiehrs, a 
prominent biologist, told me. “His talks 
were exquisite. He was a perfectionist 
in whatever he did.” 

In 2000, during a period of explo- 
sive growth in his field, Sasai helped 
found the Center for Developmental 
Biology, a branch of the prestigious, 
government-funded research institute 
Riken. C.D.B., based in Kobe, was 
staffed with ambitious scientists who, 
freed from teaching obligations and 
equipped with sophisticated laborato- 
ries, were expected to make significant 
discoveries, and publish them illus- 
triously. At this, too, Sasai excelled, 
announcing his discoveries in major 
journals such as Nature and Cell, and 
keeping the center’s laboratories well 
funded by skillfully marketing their 
achievements. “He understood how to 
push the science,” Ken Cho, a friend 
and colleague of Sasai’s, told me. “He 
had that sixth sense.” 

Several years ago, Sasai began to 
collaborate on a novel stem-cell tech- 
nologybeing developed at C.D.B.The 
idea was so simple as to be heretical: 
ordinary cells could be turned into 
stem cells by subjecting them to pro- 
found stress. Few cells could survive 
the abuse, but those which did emerged 
transformed, apparently able to make 
any cell in the body. Sasai named the 


BY DANA GOODYEAR 

cells STAP, for stimulus-triggered ac- 
quisition of pluripotency. 

Sasai and his colleagues announced 
STAP in January of 2014, in two si- 
multaneous papers in Nature, the Brit- 
ish journal that first published Wat- 
son and Crick’s double-helix model 
of DNA. The findings were exhila- 
rating, suggesting an innate regener- 
ative mechanism in the body. Austin 
Smith, a stem-cell scientist at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, wrote a com- 
panion piece, touting the cells’ “un- 
usually broad developmental potency.” 
Here, theoretically, was a never-end- 
ing supply of super-versatile custom 
stem cells, free of ethical baggage. By 
2020, according to the consulting firm 
Frost Sc SuUivan, stem-ceU therapies 
will be a forty-billion-dollar global 
industry, stap seemed to be a bridge 
to long-held goals of patient-specific 
drug development, advanced disease 
modelling, and, ultimately, the abil- 
ity to regenerate body parts without 
the risk of immune-system rejection. 
Sasai compared stap to Copernicus’s 
reorganization of the cosmos. A finan- 
cial windfall, if not a Nobel Prize, 
might await its discoverers. 

The revolutionary behind the work 
was Haruko Obokata, a thirty-year- 
old postdoctoral researcher who was 
the first author on both papers. With 
the publications, Obokata — a stylish, 
self-possessed beauty, uncommonly 
adept at maneuvering in the mostly 
male world of Japanese science — 
was hailed as a maverick. “A brilliant 
new star has emerged in the science 
world,” an editorial in ^^cAsahi Shim- 
bun read. “This is a major discovery 
that could rewrite science textbooks.” 
As an outsider — ^young, female, and 
not an established stem-ceU biologist — 
Obokata, the newspapers argued, was 
unhindered by conventional notions 
of what ceUs can and cannot do. Her 
fresh perspective, coupled with dogged 


work and natural genius, had conspired 
to create one of the great scientific 
breakthroughs of the twenty-first 
century. 

The promises of stem-ceU research 
lie at the core of human desires — to 
understand our origins and to cheat 
death — and there is a great deal of 
money and prestige at stake. It is a 
ruthlessly competitive field, suscepti- 
ble to fantasy and correspondingly 
sensitive to bunglers. Human embry- 
onic stem cells were first cultured in 
1998; nearly twenty years later, basic 
assumptions about cell behavior are 
still routinely overturned. Andrew 
McMahon, a top researcher at the 
Broad Center for Regenerative Med- 
icine and Stem Cell Research, at the 
University of Southern California, 
told me, “It’s not unusual to see some- 
thing and not be able to explain it.” 
In reporting results, researchers must 
often craft a narrative to make sense 
of mysterious phenomena. What to 
ignore and what to privilege — that 
discernment can be the difference be- 
tween brilliance and quackery, and be- 
tween fame and obscurity. 

Five months after publication, both 
STAP papers were retracted, under in- 
tense scmtiny and growing doubt about 
their validity. By that point, Riken had 
cited Obokata for research miscon- 
duct and charged her mentors with 
“heavy responsibility”; one of those 
mentors had implicated her in a fraud; 
she had been hospitalized for depres- 
sion; a co-author had suffered a 
stress-related stroke; and an outside 
committee had recommended that 
Riken dismantle C.D.B. 

Sasai may have felt the anguish most 
profoundly. Distracted in the lab, he 
seemed frail and diminished, and was 
being treated by a psychiatrist. Then, 
in August, 2014, a security guard found 
him hanged from a handrail in a stair- 
well at C.D.B., his shoes placed neatly 
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A group of researchers believed that subjecting tissues to trauma could give o 


r dinary cells stem-cell-like properties. 
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on the steps. In an obituary, Edward 
De Robertis, who had been Sasai’s 
mentor at the University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, wrote, “Yoshiki was 
a man of rectitude and a scientist of 
high personal integrity” De Robertis 
did not refer to stap: the name was 
by then unmentionable. Talking to me 
on the phone, De Robertis said rue- 
fully, “He got trapped.” 

Thoroughly discredited, Obokata 
went into hiding for more than a year. 
At the end of January, though, after 
I had tried for months to reach her, 
she sent me a letter, her first engage- 
ment with a member of the media 
since the scandal. Soon afterward, she 
published a memoir in Japan, stren- 
uously arguing that she had been mis- 
understood. “I feel a strong sense of 
responsibility for the stap papers,” 
she wrote to me. “However, I want 
you to know I never wrote those pa- 
pers to deceive anyone.” She insisted 
that STAP was real. 

It seemed that Sasai, too, never lost 
faith in the discovery, or in Obokata. 


According to the Japan Times, he left 
a note for her, which said, “Be sure to 
reproduce stap cells.” 

T he idea behind stap originated 
in Boston about fifteen years ago, 
in the lab of Charles Vacant!, who re- 
cently retired as the chairman of the 
anesthesiology department at Brigham 
and Women’s Hospital. Vacant! is in his 
mid-sixties, tall and stoop-shouldered, 
with short gray hair and an amiable ten- 
dency to credit his achievements to good 
luck. (His bad luck he attributes to ego 
and naivete.) A lifelong tinkerer, and 
one of eight siblings, he spent his ado- 
lescence taking apart old cars with his 
brothers; he now has a collection that 
includes seventeen vintage motorcycles, 
most of which he restored himself Va- 
canti’s father was a professor of den- 
tistry, and his brothers Jay, Martin, and 
Frank are also physicians. 

Chuck, as Vacant! is known, ap- 
proaches his work with the trou- 
ble-shooter’s willingness to take a flyer. 
“If you don’t say something really stu- 


pid once in a while, you aren’t really 
pushing the envelope,” he says. In the 
late eighties, he was working at Mass 
General; his brother Jay, a liver-trans- 
plant surgeon at Children’s Hospital 
and a pioneer of tissue engineering, was 
struggling to grow a liver from cells 
seeded on a scaffold. Bored by the pros- 
pect of anesthesiology research. Chuck 
asked Jay if he could pitch in. He began 
to tinker, sometimes to outlandish effect, 
and often with a keen instinct for pub- 
licity. In the mid-nineties, he released 
a picture of a mouse with what ap- 
peared to be a human ear growing from 
its back. “Earmouse” — made by insert- 
ing an ear-shaped scaffold seeded with 
cow cells under the skin of a live 
mouse — became a sensational meme 
at the dawn of Internet Bizarre. Oprah 
covered it; Jay Leno called Chuck in 
the operating room. Later, after engi- 
neering a trachea for a fourteen-year- 
old girl with a life-threatening tumor. 
Chuck made a guest appearance on 
“Grey’s Anatomy.” 

But after a decade Chuck was eager 
to move into new terrain. Behind his 
restlessness lay the story of the young- 
est Vacant! brother, Carl, who has Down 
syndrome. In tissue engineering, re- 
searchers’ highest aspirations centered 
on generating organs, but. Chuck rea- 
soned, patients often don’t need an en- 
tire new organ. Carl didn’t need a brain 
transplant to live an independent life; 
he needed a boost in mental function. 
Chuck envisioned extracting cells from 
Carl’s brain, deleting the chromosome 
that causes Down’s, and injecting him 
with the altered cells. “You could end 
up with a mosaic,” Chuck ventured. 
“Part of the brain is his own, part is his 
but modified. Can you change his in- 
telligence? I don’t see why not.” 

As a preliminary investigation. Chuck 
decided to perform experiments using 
stem cells from the brain. He invited 
his brother Martin, a pathologist, to 
collaborate. Neither had any experi- 
ence with stem cells, then a fledgling 
area of research. “I felt like Don 
Quixote,” Martin told me. 

The standard process for isolating 
stem cells from neural tissue required 
roughing up the tissue and then sluic- 
ing it aggressively through a pipette, a 
process known as trituration. After a 
few days in an incubator, for unknown 
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reasons, spheres composed of neural 
stem cells would appear. For more than 
a year, Martin tried the protocol on 
hrain tissue, to no avail. Then, on 
Groundhog Day, 1998, a Canadian 
television crew arrived to film the lab- 
oratory, and Chuck insisted that Mar- 
tin come up with something to show 
the cameras. Hastily, he scraped a flat- 
edged scalpel along a tissue sample, 
hoping for maximum abrasion, and 
triturated the results. This time, when 
he looked at the sample underneath 
the microscope, he saw a smattering 
of tiny structures. Curious, and hop- 
ing that maybe at last he had stem 
cells, he took the culture to a special- 
ist at the hospital. The expert dismissed 
the specks as junk — the detritus of 
mass cell death. “I was so discouraged,” 
Martin said. “But I thought. It’s the 
weekend. I’ll throw it out on Monday.” 
Martin placed the culture flask in 
the incubator and left the lab; when 
he returned a few days later, he saw 
spheres. Breaking the spheres apart, he 
saw the specks again. It seemed obvi- 
ous to Chuck and Martin that the 
specks were giving rise to the spheres. 
They began referring to the specks as 
sporelike cells, because of their dimin- 
utive size and their impressive hardi- 
ness. In a 2001 paper, they proposed 
that these sporelike cells lay dormant 
in all tissues and could differentiate 
into multiple cell types, giving them 
“the potential to regenerate tissues lost 
to disease or damage.” 

At meetings, when they talked about 
the work, their colleagues rejected it as 
nonsense. “There was outrage,” Chuck 
told me. “People said. You guys are 
crazy, everybody knows this is junk.” 
At a conference, one biologist heckled 
him, and told him to stick to tissue en- 
gineering. Chuck’s wife, a schoolteacher, 
agreed. But Chuck’s curiosity only grew. 
He thought that he could prove his 
theory with a time-lapse photographic 
sequence of cells coming together to 
form spheres. But a camera-equipped 
incubator would cost tens of thousands 
of dollars, so, instead, he rigged up one 
himself, using common lab equipment 
and a foil party balloon. The images 
were not conclusive, but they revealed 
another tantalizing phenomenon: thou- 
sands of sporelike cells — too many, he 
thought, to be explained only by a dor- 


mant population. This opened the pos- 
sibility that the rough process of trit- 
uration was not merely segregating the 
stem cells from the tissue. Maybe the 
stress was creating them. 

F or cells in the body, stem-ness is 
a fleeting state — a potentiality that 
fades as cells begin to specialize. To 
chart the complex changes, scientists 
classify stem cells according to their 
developmental versatility. Embryonic 
stem cells are considered pluripotent — 
able to make any cell in the body — 
and therefore serve as a gold standard 
by which newly discovered cell types 
are evaluated. Adult stem cells, as in 
the lungs and the bone marrow, can 
produce only cells appropriate to their 
native tissue. But researchers debate 
the possibility of “plasticity,” the abil- 
ity of a cell to reprogram, under cer- 
tain conditions, to an unexpected type. 

When Vacanti began his experi- 
ments, other researchers had already 
established that the body harbors re- 
serves of stem cells, which serve as elite 
paramedic units, responding to chem- 
ical sirens issuing from an injury. His 
new, highly unorthodox idea proposed 
an additional method of healing: by- 
standers to a disaster who find them- 
selves capable of heroic feats. “When 
a certain number of your cells die, other 
cells turn on a survival mechanism, 
and they turn into stem cells,” he told 
me. “It’s Mother Nature’s repair pro- 



cess. ”In his office, he once showed me 
what he meant, drawing up his pants 
leg to reveal his knee, which was laced 
with white scars, where he had hit him- 
self with a chainsaw while cutting trees 
near his house. “It’s almost healed,” he 
said. “It’s just amazing.” He believed 
that the stem cells created by his wound 
had helped the tissue mend. 

In 2002, Vacanti went to Brigham 
and Women’s as the head of anesthe- 
siology, and opened a large tissue-en- 
gineering lab. Recognizing that the 


pursuit of stress-altered cells was well 
outside his area of expertise, he hoped 
to hire someone who could help. Sev- 
eral years later, a Japanese colleague 
mentioned that he had a talented stu- 
dent — at the top of her class in chem- 
ical engineering at Waseda Univer- 
sity — who was looking for a tissue- 
engineering project. It was Haruko 
Obokata. 

When Obokata arrived in Vacan- 
ti’s lab, he quickly recognized her as 
open-minded and astute. Thinking 
that she could add credibility and de- 
tail to his work on the sporelike cells, 
he asked her to recapitulate the study, 
employing the latest techniques in 
stem-cell research. For the time being, 
he withheld his hypothesis that harsh 
conditions could create stem cells. The 
last thing he wanted was for a gradu- 
ate student from abroad to return 
home and develop the idea in some- 
one else’s lab. His main concern, he 
told me, was: “Can we tmst Hamko?” 

Obokata was a lab director’s dream. 
She applied herself to the study of stem 
cells with fanatical devotion, and still 
found time to attend Harvard semi- 
nars on a huge range of topics. In the 
lab, she mastered every machine and 
method. Lab work is like cooking, and 
protocols like recipes: the quality of 
the result depends a great deal on the 
practitioner. Obokata was possessed 
of what scientists call “golden hands” — 
she could get everything to work. “I’ve 
never met anyone smarter,”Jason Ross, 
who worked as a research assistant 
under Obokata and credits her with 
teaching him everything he knows 
about biology, told me. “Everyone saw 
how gifted she was. There are not many 
Hamkos out there.” 

Though Obokata’s English was 
good, she wanted to improve her ac- 
cent, so Ross read “Curious George” 
books to her, and in return she made 
him shabu-shabu. She loved the United 
States; in Japan, she told him, female 
researchers were second class, expected 
to give up the microscope when a 
male — even an undergraduate — needed 
it. Yet she was deeply Japanese. When 
visitors came to the lab, she would take 
her gloves off and bow. Ross said, “I 
called her Princess Hamko.” 

Obokata decided to base her Ph.D. 
on the sporelike cells, and she performed 
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A POULTICE 

Turmeric, rosemary: blend with rum. 
Winter is fading; spring will come, 

snow will melt, and leaves set in. 
Rosemary, turmeric: shake in gin. 

Turmeric, bourbon, rosemary: 
a blue-green bruise leaks toward my eye 

(a week ago I bumped my head). 

I swab and bathe it. The bruise will fade 

faster with this concoction 
recommended by my son. 

Soak a cloth and wipe the place. 
Weapons are poised to fight in space. 

Refugees packed in lifeboats drown. 
Cyber attacks: the system’s down, 

an outage no one can repair. 

The turmeric has stained my hair. 


a series of experiments to test their 
capabilities. Vacanti’s data suggested 
that they might have limited versatil- 
ity, like adult stem cells. Obokata, 
though, reported coaxing them into 
forming teratoma, complex tumors 
that provide strong evidence of plu- 
ripotency. Her adviser later told Va- 
cant! that it was the best thesis he had 
ever read. 

Having determined that Obokata 
was loyal, hardworking, and proficient. 
Vacant! decided to reveal his theory 
about conversion to stem-ness. When 
she expressed enthusiasm, he hired her 
as a postdoc and tasked her with de- 
signing experiments to explore the idea. 
First, she had to nail down a protocol 
for making spheres. Martin had starved 
the cells, frozen them, and deprived 
them of oxygen, but he got the best re- 
sults from mechanical stress — squeez- 
ing them through a pipette. Like ga- 
rage work, this method was hard to 
standardize, and hence to reproduce. 
How many micrometres was the tip of 
the pipette? How many minutes did 
one sluice for, and at what pace? Lis- 
tening to an iPod or not? Eventually, 
Obokata — a chemist — discovered that 
she got the most consistent spheres by 
bathing the cells in a solution of ade- 
nosine triphosphate, a cellular fuel that 
also happens to be mildly acidic. The 
acid stress would kill off most cells, but 
the survivors, sustained by the ATP, 
would flourish. These cells, as she de- 
scribed them, had extraordinary quali- 
ties. Researchers testing for stem-ness 
often use cells engineered to glow green 
when they are in a state of high de- 
velopmental potency. Obokata’s spheres 
glowed vividly. 

The atmosphere in the lab was giddy 
and intense, with Ohokata working at 
all hours, and fantastic data coming in 
day after day. Koji Kojima, a Japanese 
surgeon who ran Vacanti’s lab, urged 
Obokata to get more sleep, but she 
was single-minded. Her lah notebooks 
were dashed off and incomplete, and 
she often left her work space a mess. 
“Please clean up!” Kojima exhorted 
her. But, he said, “she didn’t care. She 
was just so focussed.” Throughout, 
Obokata maintained her humhle, pleas- 
ing affect; her goal, she told Vacant!, 
was to make him smile. With their 
stress-altered cells, Vacant! and Obo- 


kata thought they had made a discov- 
ery significant enough to publish in a 
top-tier journal. He teased her, “You’U 
be the most famous female scientist 
in Japan.” 

N ature was founded a hundred 
and forty-five years ago, in En- 
gland, at a moment when scientists 
were seeking to invest an often sham- 
bolic group of quasi-amateurs — the 
nineteenth- century “men of science” — 
with authority. In the course of its his- 
tory, it has acquired a reputation for 
presenting cutting-edge research that 
advances the sciences; in 2014, the most 
recent year for which data are avail- 
able, its articles were cited in academic 
work more than any of its competi- 
tors’. Space is severely limited — around 
eight per cent of submissions are ac- 
cepted — and that exclusivity confers 
significance on what does appear. As 
a publication, Nature defines the fron- 
tier; unofficially, it showcases research- 
ers’ ideas for funding institutions, pri- 
vate companies, and universities, whose 
tenure committees use Nature credits 
as a measure of hirability. 

To be taken seriously by Nature, 


Vacant! and Obokata felt, they needed 
a high-profile co-author, someone 
whose recognized expertise would 
convey legitimacy. They turned to 
an old friend of Kojima’s,Teruhiko 
Wakayama, based at Riken’s Center 
for Developmental Biology. Wakayama 
seemed like an ideal collaborator. The 
first person to have cloned a mouse, 
he was a gentle researcher whose en- 
thusiasm led other C.D.B. scientists 
to refer to him as a “genuine science 
boy. ’’Obokata had met him two years 
earlier, while working on her Ph.D. 
“Wakayama’s office was a mess, and 
I smelled blood and mice,” she writes 
in her memoir. “I explained my re- 
search to him for more than thirty 
minutes. I was very touched by Waka- 
yama, an authority in cloning technol- 
ogy, who was earnestly listening to me 
while taking notes.” 

To Wakayama, the project would 
have represented an unusual oppor- 
tunity. His ten-year term at C.D.B. 
was coming to an end, and he was 
seeking a university position; a prom- 
inent publication could give him a tre- 
mendous lift. According to Vacant!, 
Wakayama “loved the idea and was a 
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The pillow smells of alcohol. 

Wind and rain and petals fall. 

Sunday excursion: Hamilton Grange, 
the empty streets subdued and strange, 

the widowed house perched in its park. 
White petals gleam in the gathering dark. 

April this year is cool and slow. 

The stain seeps toward my left eyebrow 

Care for the hurt place: soak, swab, wrap. 
And then, before I take a nap, 

dab the spot with oil of myrrh. 

The poultice: patience and desire. 

Turmeric, rosemary, and rum: 
my love and I are rocked in time. 

The motion lulls us, we forget 

the bruise, the wound, the doom, the threat. 

— Rachel Hadas 


hundred per cent confident that he 
could get the paper published in Na- 
^Mre.”With the help of his cloning ex- 
pertise, they hoped to create a chi- 
mera, a mouse groAvn from stress-altered 
cells injected into a host embryo — a 
spectacular show of the cells’ develop- 
mental potency. Wakayama had cau- 
tioned Obokata that chimeras were 
elusive, though; not even embryonic 
stem cells produced them consistently. 
She writes, “The production of chi- 
mera mice really depends on the skill 
sets of the person who conducts the 
experiment.” 

Obokata says that she took mouse 
cells that Wakayama gave her, exposed 
them to acid, and returned them to him. 
ThriUingly, he began to produce chi- 
meras. But, according to the memoir, 
he refused to teach her how, lest she 
take the technology and leave him be- 
hind. If his chimeras showed signs of 
abnormality, she writes, “he said, ‘Let’s 
just say the mother mouse ate the baby,’ 
and that data was not used.” (Wakayama 
would not comment on this, and de- 
clined requests for an interview.) 

In the spring of 2012, Vacanti, 
Obokata, and Wakayama made their 


first submission to Nature. The jour- 
nal rejected their manuscript, arguing 
that they had failed to prove that the 
cells had converted: perhaps they had 
simply isolated other stemlike cells 
within the tissue, or perhaps the sam- 
ples had been contaminated with em- 
bryonic stem cells. Reviewers at Cell 
and at Science concurred. “The bar to 
say you’ve demonstrated your hypoth- 
esis is correct is very high for those 
journals,” Vacanti says. “It’s a lower bar 
for other journals. Do you decide to 
try to jump over a lower bar or do you 
jump higher?” 

T he researchers’ambitions were 
incited when, that fall, a Japanese 
biologist named Shinya Yamanaka, 
who had developed a rival technique 
for turning mature cells into pluripo- 
tent stem cells, won the Nobel Prize. 
Yamanaka’s method — based on ma- 
nipulating gene expression — had ini- 
tially been met with astonishment, but 
it soon fuelled a rapidly growing bil- 
lion-doUar industry. The process was 
laborious and potentially clinically un- 
predictable, though. The C.D.B. team 
thought that their discovery might 


compete with Yamanaka’s — even make 
it obsolete. 

But, even as expectations rose, fun- 
damental tactical differences emerged. 
Wakayama began to argue that it was 
essential to create a stem-cell line — a 
population of identical cells that can 
proliferate indefinitely. In addition to 
the potential commercial benefits, the 
ability to form a stem-ceU line is a fea- 
ture of pluripotent cells, and might pro- 
vide a key piece of evidence to skepti- 
cal reviewers. While working on the 
chimeras, Wakayama had taken some 
of the cells that Obokata gave him and 
placed them in a culture. The cells, he 
said, had multiplied. Obokata was taken 
aback; she had never seen star cells ex- 
hibit a tendency to proliferate. When 
she expressed surprise to Wakayama, 
she recalls, he said, “I am using special 
methods. It won’t be easy for the rest of 
the world to catch up with me.’ ” As 
Wakayama pondered a patent for his 
stem-cell line, Obokata writes, he pro- 
posed a split of the proceeds: fifty-one 
per cent for himself, thirty- nine per cent 
for her, and five per cent apiece for Va- 
canti and Kojima. 

Obokata resisted working on the 
Stem-ceU line; she wanted to remain 
focussed on the research she had been 
doing. When Wakayama pressed her, 
she grew embittered. In Boston, Ko- 
jima heard her screaming while read- 
ing her e-mail. He recalls that she 
shouted at the computer screen, “No! 
I don’t want to do it!” Kojima asked 
her what was going on. “Dr. Wakayama 
e-mailed me so many times,” she told 
him. “Like, ‘Did you do this assay? Did 
you do this experiment?’ Anything re- 
lated to the Stem-ceU line, he forces me 
to do. I don’t want to, because I don’t 
know how to make it. I tried. I couldn’t.” 
In spite of their differences, Obokata 
writes, when Wakayama was offered a 
position at the University ofYamanashi 
he urged her to go with him. 

But, at C.D.B., Yoshiki Sasai, the 
brainmaker, had taken a particular in- 
terest in her work. After she presented 
her data on stress-altered ceUs, he grew 
convinced that, with his guidance, the 
research would be accepted hj Nature. 
Not only did he know the editors weU; 
he also had an instinct for how to frame 
the findings in the larger conversation 
about stem ceUs, embryology, and ceU 
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fate. Sasai offered to host her in his lah 
and shepherd her through the publi- 
cation process. Around this time, he 
came up with the acronym star 

Ohokata advanced quickly at 
C.D.B., hut she fit in awkwardly. She 
was more American now, and seemed 
impatient with the stringent hierarchy 
of a Japanese research institution. The 
environment could he gossipy. The 
postdocs complained about her: the 
perfume she wore was overbearing, her 
blouses were too low-cut. Instead of a 
lab coat, she had taken to wearing a 
kappogi, the square- necked smock typ- 
ical of ajapanese housewife. She tended 
to get along well with older men in 
positions of authority, but her peers 
learned to keep a wary distance. To 
other members of the lab, Sasai ap- 
peared dazzled by Ohokata, whom he 
referred to as a genius. When not in 
close consultation with her, he was 
sealed away in his office, rewriting the 
STAP paper. “If he wants to neglect his 
own research and spend time on hers, 
no one can say anything,” one C.D.B. 
researcher said. 

Obokata’s data were closely guarded — 
other lab members knew only that she 
was working on a radical new way to 
make stem cells. Even Vacant! was ex- 
cluded from the day-to-day progress. 
He wrote to Ohokata seeking updates, 
and got responses from Sasai. “Hamko 
has been so busy over the past two 
months and, from what I see, got ex- 
hausted time to time,” he wrote. “I 
hope that you may understand such a 
situation and kindly help her concen- 
trate.” When Ohokata did find time 
to respond to Vacant!, she signed her 
notes, “With a lot of love,” and reas- 
sured him that she just wanted to see 
him smile. 

In the lab, Ohokata and Sasai were 
working to persuade the journal that 
what they had were genuinely repro- 
grammed cells. As they revised the 
paper, they described an experiment 
in which they took cells that had an 
incontrovertible marker of maturity 
and got them to express the signals of 
embryonic stem cells — the cellular 
equivalent of looking at a sonogram 
and seeing an unborn child with a faded 
tattoo. Using special equipment in Sa- 
sai’s lab, Ohokata also made a time- 
lapse video of mouse cells apparently 


being transformed by stap; in the foot- 
age, the cells go from gray to green, 
and then aggregate into luminous clus- 
ters. With the new data, they re- 
submitted to Nature, incorporating a 
revised protocol, in which the mild 
stressor ATP was replaced with the 
harsher hydrochloric acid. They also 
included a separate paper describing 
Wakayama’s stem-cell line. In Decem- 
ber, 2013, Nature finally accepted. 

As the publication date drew near, 
the correspondence took what Vacant! 
felt was an ominous turn. Sasai wrote 
him a note seeming to credit Ohokata 
with the entire concept. “With a magic 
spell that Hamko discovered, the chain 
of ‘epigenetic curse’ of differentiation 
is unexpectedly broken,” he wrote. 
“Under your admirably generous sup- 
port, Haruko unveiled it with her God- 
given ingenuity and developed the re- 
search to this highest level.” Vacant! 
began to fear that he and his team 
would be erased from the scientific 
story of the century. When Nature held 
a press briefing and included only 
Ohokata and Sasai, he was distraught. 
“I felt like all the air went out of the 
balloon,” he told me. 

The papers created an international 
sensation, and in Japan Ohokata be- 
came a celebrity — an icon of the coun- 
try’s future preeminence in the sci- 
ences, and of the new Japanese woman. 
She played the part winningly. In her 
free time, she told a newspaper, “I spend 
normal days just like others, such as 
looking after my pet turtle and go- 
ing out shopping.” She said that she 
thought about her research non-stop, 
even “when I am on a date with my 
hoyirvtndiP Kappogi sales spiked. Va- 
cant!, in spite of his concerns, joined 
in the adulation. A week after publi- 
cation, he sent her an e-mail. “You 
deserve all of the attention that you 
are receiving,” he wrote. “I tell every- 
one that you are the most intelligent, 
hardest working, nicest, most creative 
and driven scientist I have ever had 
working in my lab. Also, the most 
beautiful.” 

But, by the time the news cycle 
finished, Vacanti’s fears had been re- 
alized. He had vanished from Oboka- 
ta’s narrative. Nature’s news site car- 
ried a recording of her talking about 
how she had come up with stap. Like 



Archimedes, she described her eureka 
moment as having taken place in the 
hathtuh, when she started to wonder 
if mammalian cells responded to stress 
hy producing stem cells. “I tried ev- 
erything I could think of,” she says. 
“Squeezing cells through a pipette, 
starving cells, and so on.” Martin Va- 
canti called his brother. “Chuck, have 
you listened to her description of the 
eureka moment?” he said. Chuck hadn’t. 
“She gave the same description I give 
about the sporelike cells, ’’Martin said. 
She was using his eureka moment. 

T he primary nature paper de- 
scribed a captivatingly simple pro- 
cedure: a seven-day transit from hy- 
drochloric-acid bath to reprogrammed 
cells. If the results seemed surprising, 
they were no more so than Yamana- 
ka’s had been. Christof Niehrs, the bi- 
ologist, said, “I didn’t think it was out 
of this world. I thought. Why not?” 
Around the world, laboratories started 
attempting to replicate the findings. 

Reproducibility has been an es- 
sential step in the scientific process 
since the Enlightenment, and it is cur- 
rently the subject of a great deal of 
angst in American science. In 2012, a 
former research director at the phar- 
maceutical company Amgen reported 
that he and his colleagues had at- 
tempted to reproduce the findings of 
fifty- three prominent papers. Only 
six panned out — a validation rate of 
eleven per cent. 

Many people believe this is partly 
the fault of the scientific journals. Along 
with the influential role that Nature 
has in shaping the trajectories of ideas, 
technologies, and careers, it is essen- 
tially a commercial enterprise. The ed- 
itors like big stories, and for the right 
ones they take risks. Some observers 
complain that incentives to publish 
have a distorting effect, causing scien- 
tists to oversell data; a cutthroat cul- 
ture sometimes leads researchers to 
publish intentionally incomplete or 
vague protocols. The perceived conflict 
between good science and prestige has 
become so pointed that, two years ago, 
Randy Schekman, a Nobel Prize- 
winning biologist, announced in the 
Guardian that he would no longer pub- 
lish in Nature, Cell, or Science, which, 
he wrote, “aggressively curate their 


brands, in ways more conducive to sell- 
ing subscriptions than to stimulating 
the most important research.” 

Discontent among scientists — espe- 
cially the younger and more profession- 
ally vulnerable — has created an online 
community dedicated to questioning 
major publications by prominent re- 
searchers. In 2012, a neuroscientist 
named Brandon Stell founded Pub- 
Peer, a forum where anyone can ana- 
lyze and discuss scientific papers, as a 
corrective to what he sees as the flaws 
in today’s clubby scientific culture. Stell 
told me he looks forward to a day when 
the journals are obsolete. “Scientists are 
using whether a paper appears in Na- 
ture or Science or Cell as evidence of 
whether a paper is good,” he said. “In- 
stead of looking at papers themselves, 
academics look at publication history 
to decide who gets promotion. If Na- 
ture isn’t looking at the data, either, 
our careers are just random.” 

The STAR papers, based on electri- 
fying claims from a team of well- 
known collaborators, were juicy ma- 
terial for PubPeer. They were posted 


right away, and immediately began 
eliciting comments. Within two weeks, 
an anonymous user had noticed that 
two of the images in the secondary 
paper — one purporting to show a pla- 
centa made using star cells and the 
other a placenta derived by a contrast- 
ing technique — appeared nearly iden- 
tical. As outrage grew on the Inter- 
net, Vacant! found himself unprepared. 
Not long after the papers were pub- 
lished, he got a call from a blogger. 
He told me, “I wasn’t even sure what 
a blogger was.” 

Among the establishment, too, the 
sense of excitement and possibility 
quickly gave way to doubt. George 
Daley, a prominent Harvard scientist 
and the director of stem-cell trans- 
plants at Boston’s Children’s Hospital, 
told me, “My network of colleagues 
around the globe were e-mailing each 
other saying, ‘Hey, what’s going on? 
Have you gotten this to work?’ No- 
body had.” 

Daley is fifty-five, with a crisp, 
friendly confidence and a deep sense 
of order. When I met him at his home. 




“We’re watching some Danish television show and convincing 
ourselves that it’s superior to anything on American TV.” 


a Greek Revival in Cambridge, he 
served me bagels and coffee; it seemed 
as though every time he used a knife 
he sprang up to wash it and his hands. 
Daley came of age as a scientist in the 
lab of David Baltimore, a Nobel lau- 
reate who was investigated by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health and tem- 
porarily derailed professionally for 
standing by a colleague accused of re- 
search fraud. The investigators, Daley 
told me, were “self-appointed watch- 
dogs,” who relentlessly pursued the 
accusations “until they did find the in- 
evitable inconsistencies and flaws 
within the project.” After a decade, 
Baltimore’s colleague was cleared of 
charges of misconduct, but the tarnish 
on her work remained. “I appreciated 
the frailty and nebulousness of some 
of the data, and yet what David was 
trying to protect was the scientific pro- 
cess — that there’s a process, and the 
process shouldn’t be subject to some 
kind of assault from the outside.” 
Science, Daley believes, must be po- 


liced from the inside. A decade ago, 
the South Korean biologist Hwang 
Woo-suk astonished the world by re- 
porting in Science that he had cloned 
a human embryo and had made a stem- 
cell line from it. Daley, analyzing the 
genomes, was able to demonstrate that 
the data were invalid. (Hwang, who is 
now prohibited by the South Korean 
government from practicing embry- 
onic-stem-cell research, has never ad- 
mitted to fraud, instead blaming un- 
derlings for deceiving him.) Daley takes 
no pleasure in pointing a righteous 
finger at fellow-researchers whose data 
have come under scrutiny. But, he told 
me, “the process is protected best by a 
culture that admits fallibility — iden- 
tifies it as quickly as it can be iden- 
tified and corrects it through a non- 
punitive set of mechanisms.” 

When the confused reports about 
STAP began to circulate, Daley sent one 
of his best graduate students to Vacan- 
ti’s lab to see if he could learn the tech- 
nique. The student reported that the 


treated cells indeed glowed green, but 
that the only phenomenon at work was 
auto-fluorescence: cells’ tendency to 
emit light as they are dying, a possibil- 
ity that Vacanti’s researchers seemed 
oddly not to have entertained. He told 
Daley that he thought they didn’t know 
what they were doing. Subsequent tests, 
Daley said, had shown signs of plurip- 
otency so weak as to be insignificant, 
not even close to the gold standard of 
embryonic stem cells. Without a re- 
producible protocol, all the elaborate 
experimental proofs that C.D.B. had 
presented became suspect. Daley, along 
with a team of international collabo- 
rators, began to prepare a paper, for 
publication in Nature, that would es- 
tablish that STAP was a mirage. 

A few weeks after the problems 
with the placenta images were revealed, 
a Japanese blogger uncovered two im- 
ages, supposedly documenting stap, 
that were evidently identical to those 
in Obokata’s dissertation. Soon, the 
blogger also discovered that, in a sec- 
tion of her thesis about the character- 
istics of stem cells, Obokata had cut 
and pasted long passages from the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health Web site. 
In her book, Obokata says that she 
was hurrying to finish her thesis be- 
fore the deadline, and accidentally 
bound and submitted a draft rather 
than the final version. But Vacanti says 
that when he confronted her about the 
plagiarism she said that it was com- 
mon at Waseda, and that a faculty 
member had told her that no one reads 
the theses anyway. 

As the questions mounted, Vacanti 
says, he called Obokata and said,“Ha- 
ruko, I have to know, because people 
are losing their careers on this. Is any 
of this data fabricated?” She assured 
him that everything was legitimate. 
He recalls that she said, “If I was going 
to fake this, I wouldn’t have spent hours 
and hours collecting data.” Vacanti 
thought that she was too smart to cheat 
so brazenly, and certainly too smart to 
get caught. 

D elusion and fraud exist along 
a spectrum of deceit — first you 
fool yourself, then others — and one 
measure of a scientist is his ability to 
see that he is mistaken. For a long time, 
as a cautionary reminder, George Daley 
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saved a voice mail from an American 
collaborator of the discredited biolo- 
gist Hwang Woo-suk, swearing that 
he had seen the science work with his 
own eyes. 

Daley believes that the problems 
with STAP began with misinterpreta- 
tion. An artifact — a green glow — ^was 
taken by scientists working outside 
their area of expertise to be a phe- 
nomenon. From that point, the thrill- 
ing “observation” was privileged and 
protected, given more credence than 
contradictory signs. On two occasions, 
in a spirit of collegiality and damage 
control, Daley tried to explain to Va- 
canti where he had erred, to no avail. 
“Vacant! was so convinced that he was 
right,” Daley told me. “This is why 
scientific method was invented — to 
prevent us from falling victim to our 
biases.” 

Two weeks after the stap papers 
were published, Riken opened a pre- 
liminary inquiry. Initially, Wakayama 
defended Obokata, claiming that he 
had also made stap cells. But as the 
probe grew into a full-blown investi- 
gation he abruptly recanted, suggest- 
ing that Obokata might have de- 
frauded him. 

For several months, on orders from 
the investigators, Obokata attempted 
to replicate her data, under twenty- 
four-hour video surveillance. In the 
room where she worked, she told me, 
even tiny nail holes in the walls were 
filled in. “Riken started treating me 
like a criminal,” she recalled. “I was 
forced to wear clothes with no pocket, 
and furthermore I had an apron tied 
on by surveillance agents every day. 
That apron felt so heavy as if it were 
a leaden prisoner’s uniform. I could 
not even pick up reagent bottles freely. 
Also, I was not allowed to analyze 
re-created stap cells by myself. There- 
fore, I could not even know whether 
my experiments went well or not. All 
I could do was to perform the same 
task over and over every day.” As 
months passed with no satisfying re- 
sults, her health failed. The Japanese 
press was merciless. At one point. Va- 
cant! visited her in the hospital, where 
she was being treated for depression, 
and had to make special arrangements 
to avoid a vanful of reporters who had 
been following him. 


In July, 2014, the papers were re- 
tracted. A month later, Sasai hanged 
himself Obokata seemed devastated. 
Kojima told me, “Haruko was crying, 
‘His wife and his family, his kids hate 
me. ’’’Though she was Sasai’s favored 
protege, she did not attend his memo- 
rial service. Not long afterward, Riken 
announced that its replication efforts 
had failed. Obokata resigned and dis- 
appeared from public view. 

Last September, Nature published 
Daley’s paper about stap, which doc- 
umented the failed attempts of seven 
labs to validate the claims of Obokata 
and her collaborators. His analysis points 
to serious flaws in the data. One of the 
basic pieces of evidence that the stap 
process had worked was the green glow 
emanating from the altered cells. Re- 
searchers agree that this characteristic 
glow should be evident only when 
viewed through a green filter. But Daley 
and his collaborators noted that it was 
visible with both red and green filters — 
the sign of auto-fluorescence. The paper 
also noted that, while the original cells 
from Wakayama’s mice were female, the 
STAP cells were male, “a clear inconsis- 
tency.” A paper by a team from Riken, 
which appeared in the same issue, offered 
a good, if deflating, explanation for the 
chimera supposedly made up of stap 
cells: genome analysis showed that the 
injected cells were actually a mixture 
containing embryonic stem cells. 

Because these were scientific pa- 
pers, the authors stopped short of spec- 
ulating about who was at fault. But, 



in conversation, Rudolf Jaenisch, one 
of Daley’s co-authors, felt no con- 
straint. “Clearly, Obokata gave 
Wakayama a mix of cells,” he told me. 
“He believed her and injected them, 
and he got beautiful chimeras — ex- 
actly what you expect if you are inject- 
ing embryonic stem cells.” 

Writing to me, Obokata insisted 
that she had been made a scapegoat. 
“All Japanese media reported and con- 
cluded that ‘Dr. Wakayama is a vic- 


tim, and Obokata is an absolute scoun- 
drel,”’ she wrote. “Most of people be- 
lieve this story, because it’s the most 
simple, interesting, and enjoyable story 
for Japanese people.” She suggested 
that it would have been impossible 
to fool Wakayama, a respected expert 
on cell biology, or even to inde- 
pendently gather the materials to pro- 
duce fake samples. “There was no way 
for me to obtain any cells except from 
Dr. Wakayama’s lab,” she wrote. “All 
the experiments were under the su- 
pervision of Dr. Wakayama. t\ 11 mice 
and cells were under the control of 
Dr. Wakayama.” 

The dispute over culpability con- 
tinues. Wakayama would not comment 
on Obokata’s statements, and he has 
not responded to her book. After its 
publication, a spokesperson for the 
University of Yamanashi, where he 
now works, declared, “We are not even 
issuing a press release saying that we 
are not commenting on this.” But, in 
an earlier newspaper interview, Waka- 
yama hinted that Obokata might have 
smuggled mice into C.D.B. The lab- 
oratory, he said, “cannot prevent sci- 
entists from bringing in something in 
their pockets.” Last week, the Japan 
Times reported that Obokata had re- 
cently submitted to questioning by the 
police in response to an allegation by 
another former Riken researcher that 
she stole embryonic stem cells from a 
lab at C.D.B. Obokata’s lawyer says 
that the allegation “significantly con- 
tradicts the facts.” 

Researchers I spoke to debated the 
possibilities endlessly, as if in a scien- 
tific game of Clue. But, even after mul- 
tiple exhaustive investigations, there is 
no conclusive proof of who was at fault. 
Riken’s final investigation, published 
a little more than a year ago, noted that 
the samples in the study had very likely 
been contaminated by embryonic stem 
cells — ^but it did not present an over-all 
theory of the case. Its findings impli- 
cated both Obokata’s sloppy record 
keeping and her mentors’ lax oversight; 
in some instances, there were no orig- 
inal data to back up her figures and 
images, and in others no evidence that 
the experiments had been conducted 
at all. Yet it also alluded to systemic 
problems that were relevant far beyond 
the walls of C.D.B. “We cannot help 
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but think that these failures to follow 
up when there were questions may 
have been due to the sense of urgency 
to publish rapidly,” the report stated. 
“Responsible and fair research is not 
measured by the impact factor of pub- 
lished papers, the amount of research 
funding, or even the number of Nobel 
Prizes, but by the joy of unraveling the 
mysteries of nature and the mind to 
contribute to society” 

In the aftermath of the stap affair, 
Riken cut C.D.B.’s funding by forty 
per cent and closed many of its labs. 
“The problems with the stap publi- 
cations have pierced the scientific com- 
munity like an arrow in the side,” the 
Riken report concluded. “We may pull 
out the arrow, but it will take the col- 
lective effort of the community as a 
whole to heal the wound and restore 
its health.” 

Not long ago, Waseda University 
stripped Obokata of her Ph.D. One 
of the few people from her Boston 
days she still communicates with is 
Jason Ross, who is now a medical stu- 
dent. She never says where she is, and 
mainly answers his e-mails with a per- 
functory “Thank you for thinking of 
me. Lots of love, Hamko.”To me, she 
lamented the unforgiving nature of 
Japanese society: “There is no second 
chance for failures. I am socially killed 
and my future is gone.” She admits 
that she made mistakes preparing the 
papers but defends her honor and her 
intentions. “I am ashamed of caUow- 
ness as a scientist. I had just been 
dreaming to be a scientist who makes 
contribution to the development of 
human society.”She added, “My Ph.D. 
is forfeited, but I stiU dream of doing 
laboratory work every night.” 

A t the end ofjuly Vacanti invited 
me to Boston. Because of the em- 
barrassment around stap, he had taken 
a sabbatical from his chairmanship, 
and would soon retire from his posi- 
tion. His lab would eventually run out 
of money, and then close. But his faith 
in the basic principles of stap was un- 
shakable. “I will go to my grave still 
being absolutely certain that it’s cor- 
rect,” he said. 

For all his conviction, Vacanti 
looked drawn. His gray hair was a 
close-shaved stubble, and he was wear- 


ing a short-sleeved shirt and khakis. 
A few weeks earlier, he had under- 
gone a stress test — “It’s difficult to 
differentiate chest pain from anxiety 
from chest pain from angina.” (He 
had a triple bypass in 1996.) He re- 
gretted that the protocol as published 
had been so spare, and that the im- 
plications had been made to sound 
so sweeping. He said, “The point of 
the paper was that with any severe, 
sub-lethal stress — lethal enough that 
it kills, say, seventy or eighty per cent 
of the cells — the surviving ones will 
convert. It came out sounding like 
‘Acid treatment causes conversion.’ 
But the point was that the harsh en- 
vironment was supposed to mimic the 
chemical environment that you have 
in normal injury and wound healing.” 

In the year since the papers’ retrac- 
tion, he and Kojima had tweaked the 
procedure, making small adjustments 
to the media and returning to the orig- 
inal chemical stimulus, ATP, which 
also fuelled the cells, instead of the hy- 
drochloric acid indicated in the pub- 
lications. For months, they had tried 
to make a teratoma, the first major 
step to indicating pluripotency. 

Now we walked over to Vacanti ’s 
lab to see the results. He wasn’t op- 
timistic. Before my arrival, he told 
me, he had called an emergency phone 
meeting with Kojima and his brother 
Martin. “I said, ‘We have to have 
something to demonstrate that this 
is indeed real or we’re going to look 
really stupid.’” As it happened, he 
said, just a few days before, he had 
seen the best-looking spheres in many 
months. They had tested positive for 
the embryonic-stem-cell markers 
Oct4 and Nanog, calculated by a ma- 
chine that is not subject to the vaga- 
ries of auto-fluorescence. He had bro- 
ken the spheres apart and placed the 
cells in a medium that encouraged 
the growth of neurons. The new plan 
was to test them for a protein called 
nestin, which, he said, would show 
that a mature skin cell had been trans- 
formed into a neural stem cell — taken 
back down to the root and up another 
branch. 

Vacanti ’s lab was largely empty, ex- 
cept on the days when an artist col- 
laborator of his came in to work on 
a replica of van Gogh’s ear, made from 


a descendant’s DNA and a mold of 
the actual appendage. Kojima, the 
stalwart, was at his desk. On the outer 
wall to his office was a poster chart- 
ing the developmental pathways of 
cells; at the center, over the most pow- 
erful cell, a lab worker in the Obokata 
days had pasted a sign that said “stap.” 
Scattered around the lab were several 
pipette calibrators bearing the name 
“Haruko.” 

Compact and taciturn, Kojima 
looked up and said “Good data” be- 
fore saying hello. The nestin levels 
were fifty to sixty times as high as the 
last time he had checked. “Ha!” Va- 
canti said, jumping up and down and 
cheering. 

“It’s only one sample,” Kojima said. 

“Doesn’t matter,” Vacanti replied 
cheerfully. “One’s good for me.” 

In the progress of their research, 
they were all the way back to 2008, 
before Obokata, but Vacanti stiU saw 
a cause for celebration. After calling 
his brother, he decided that it was time 
for lunch and a glass of wine; Kojima 
came along, and Vacanti kept exhort- 
ing him to make merry. “I’m excited,” 
Kojima said. “But I need correct data, 
otherwise — ” He chopped his hand 
through the air. 

Vacanti was reluctant to min a good 
day, but eventually he couldn’t put off 
looking at the teratoma slides any lon- 
ger. Back in the lab, he sat down at 
the microscope and examined them 
for a long time. I stole a glance: a view 
of pink bubbles and marbled swirls 
like the endpapers of a seventeenth- 
century Venetian book. After a while, 
Vacanti concluded that the cells had 
failed to form new tissues; the only 
tissues evident had clearly come from 
the host mouse. Months of work, with- 
out producing evidence of pluripo- 
tency. But he didn’t dwell on that trou- 
bling thought for long. “Koji,you know 
what I was thinking?” he said. “We 
had Oct4, we had Nanog, we had nes- 
tin. Let’s never do another test. Let’s 
let it be someone else’s problem!” 

T he stap papers were defeated by 
flaws that were at best irreparable 
and at worst unconscionable; pursu- 
ing their ideas, however tantalizing, 
might be scientific and professional 
folly. But basic biological mysteries 
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persist. In the early two-thousands, 
staff memhers at Walter Reed Medi- 
cal Center began to notice a bizarre 
phenomenon among the casualties re- 
turning from the wars in Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan. Many of the most severe 
injuries were due to blasts from I.E.D.s, 
grenades, and other bombs. Sixty to 
seventy per cent of those injuries ex- 
hibited heterotopic ossification: the 
wounds had bone growing in the soft 
tissue, where it didn’t belong. “Every- 
one thought. Jeez, what is going on 
here?” Leon Nesti, an Army hand sur- 
geon, told me. “This is odd.” 

In the tissue of patients who were 
growing rogue bone, Nesti discovered 
some two thousand times as many 
stem cells as he expected to find. The 
cells seemed to have local origins, and 
he speculated that they were induced 
by the injury. “I think something in 
the trauma makes them more plastic,” 
he told me. But the lingering taint of 
the STAP affair has made it more diffi- 
cult to mount an ambitious inquiry. “If 
I ever said to a group of hard-core sci- 
entists, ‘Hey, I think stap cells are real 
and I’m going to start working on that,’ 
they would laugh at me,” Nesti told 
me. Rather than focus his studies on 
showing that the cells have capabili- 
ties similar to embryonic stem cells, 
he is trying, less controversially, to show 
that they have regenerative abilities. 
Those cells might have been trying to 
grow new bone. 

The progress of science requires bold 
ideas; it also requires patient, plodding 
work on small problems. Scientists 
grope their way forward, making false 
starts, hitting dead ends, and falling 
through trapdoors, aU the while stmg- 
gling to stay both radically open to in- 
sights and mthlessly skeptical of them. 
Vacant! stumbled out of anesthesiol- 
ogy into stem-cell research, with a far- 
reaching and sensational conjecture 
about basic cell capability; honed by 
Obokata, the notion seduced some of 
the most respected biologists in Japan, 
and, in Sasai’s case, destroyed one of 
them. But, as many people told me, in 
spite of aU that was tragic and regret- 
table, the scientific process had worked. 
Error had been routed, and now sci- 
ence could advance. Daley saw it as a 
bracing corrective to a frenzied and 
speculative culture in his field. “Stem- 


cell scientists are likely to be more cir- 
cumspect about their own work, and 
more skeptical of others,” he wrote to 
me. “This is healthy for science.” 

A year ago, I spoke with Frederic 
Michon, a developmental biologist in 
Helsinki who had been attempting to 
replicate stap, focussing on mechan- 
ical stress rather than on the acid stim- 
ulus. At the height of the scandal, he 
had produced some seemingly favor- 
able preliminary results, but, in the 
vexed climate, he carried out his ex- 
periments cautiously. He and his re- 
searcher called their procedure sip, for 
stress-induced plasticity — a name that 
suggested the cells had un-become 
what they were, without yet becom- 
ing something else. He told me that 
he felt he needed to repeat the exper- 
iment at least fifty times before seek- 
ing to publish it. 

When I called Michon recently to 


see how the research was progressing, 
he said that he had stopped working 
on SIP. The method was hard to nail 
down — sometimes it worked and some- 
times it didn’t — and it was too expen- 
sive to continue on a path so uncer- 
tain. On the plus side, he found it 
easier now to discuss his findings with 
colleagues. “People are generally ad- 
mitting that there is something in- 
teresting,” he said. “Here we have cells 
that are stressed enough to lose their 
identity and start to be something they 
are not supposed to be.” Michon en- 
visioned the possibility of finding, 
in the wreckage of the stap case, the 
inspiration for more modest, thought- 
ful work on the question of how the 
body heals itself. “In stap, people 
got extremely pissed off about the let- 
ter ‘P’” — for pluripotency — “while the 
letter ‘S’” — for stimulus — “was the most 
interesting,” he said. ♦ 
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ILLUSTRATION BY TODD ST. JOHN 


I WAS STARING AT a brown sky. Just 
moments earlier, a researcher from 
the United Nations Ornithological 
Department had told me that fecal par- 
ticulate from the city’s open sewage sys- 
tem made up an alarming proportion of 
the atmosphere in Kabul. The researcher 
was the sort of person who would say, 
“If you really want something to write 
about . . .’’or “You’re looking for a story? 
What if I were to tell you . . . ,” as if, be- 
fore meeting him, you had lived in dark- 
ness, scribbling claptrap of zero conse- 
quence to anybody. He’d invited me to 
lunch because he had some urgent in- 
formation regarding birds. Something 
to do with the great migrations above 
the Hindu Kush, the desertification of 
Iranian wetlands, mass extinction. “Have 
you ever seen a Siberian crane?”he asked 
me. “No, you haven’t. No one in Afghan- 
istan has seen a Siberian crane in the 
past twenty years.” 

I pretended to take notes. My notepad, 
back then, was mostly pretend notes. Many 
of the pages featured detailed sketches of 
me killing myself by various means. One 
especially tedious interview — ^with a mul- 
lah, another fucking mullah holding forth 
from behind a vertical index finger — had 
yielded a kind of comic strip of me leap- 
ing from a skyscraper, shooting myself 
midair, and landing in front of a bus. 

A waiter appeared and asked whether 
we wanted any coffee. He wore an anach- 
ronistic tribal costume and a prayer cap 
adorned with sequins. The garb comple- 
mented the restaurant’s verdant rose gar- 
den, the pleasantly burbling fountain, 
and the private gazebo in which we sat, 
surrounded by paisley tapestries. 

“I already told you I don’t drink coffee,” 
the researcher said. “I wanted pomegran- 
ate juice.” 

“One pomegranate juice?” the waiter 
asked. 

“Not now. Now it’s too late.”The re- 
searcher pointed at his plate. “Now I’ve 
eaten.” 

“No pomegranate juice?” the waiter 
asked. 

“No pomegranate juice,” the researcher 
said. “Bring me a green tea. Can you 
manage a green tea?” 

“One Afghan chai.” 

“m have one as well,” I said. 

“Two Afghan chai.” 

As soon as the waiter turned his back, 
the researcher rolled his eyes. “Afghan 


chai. It’s Lipton, for Christ’s sake. I’m 
sorry, what was I saying? Ah, yes, you’ve 
never seen a Siberian crane . . .” 

I returned to my sketch. A few days 
before. I’d posted a minor Web item about 
a contractor who’d got himself decapi- 
tated down in Kandahar. There was a new 
technique, it seemed. Rather than a knife, 
they used wire. They looped the wire 
around your neck, stepped on your back, 
and pulled up with a rapid sawing mo- 
tion. Picture a bowler polishing a bowl- 
ing ball. Anyway, I was trying to draw the 
researcher doing this to me (while, at the 
same time, I double-fisted a bottle of rat 
poison and a bottle of arsenic), but I was 
distracted by the gardener, a bearded man 
dressed in the same traditional clothes as 
the waiter, roaming the grounds with a 
pair of clippers. Every couple of steps, the 
gardener would pause, seat the stem of a 
rose between the two blades, begin to 
squeeze, think better, release the stem, 
and continue on his way. I watched him 
do this maybe half a dozen times. 

My failure to sympathize with the 
birds — ^which, thanks to the drones and 
the Arabs and the fecal particulate, ap- 
peared to be suffering an unprecedented 
genocide — ^was no doubt attributable in 
part to my hangover. The night before. 
I’d stayed too long at the Norwegian 
Embassy. I’d been trying to get into the 
pants suit of a consultant for the World 
Bank. She was new to Kabul and, I sensed, 
typically stimulated by the proximity of 
violence and privation. (Not the reality, 
never the reality — proximity) Hours 
of careful effort had been undermined 
by a brief, emasculating incident at the 
snacks table. We were loading up our 
paper napkins when a drunk Erenchman 
stumbled over and began dipping pieces 
of bruschetta into the bowl of tomato 
salad. I knew this Erenchman. He was 
into gemstones or helicopter parts or the 
like, and he was a dangerous, erratic al- 
coholic.Therefore, although the Erench- 
man was polluting the tomato salad with 
his dirty Erench fingernails and even his 
hairy Erench knuckles, I pretended not 
to notice. Not so my consultant. The 
thing to do was to use a fork, she com- 
municated to the Erenchman by offer- 
ing bim one. The Erenchman smiled at 
us, took the fork, and stabbed it in the 
wall, where it stuck like a dart. Then he 
sank his fist into the bowl of tomato 
salad, all tbe way to the wrist, and turned 


it like a pestle before lifting out a drip- 
ping handful. This the Erenchman bru- 
tally flung onto the bruschetta, which, 
when he offered it to me, I somehow 
lacked the courage to decline. 

“Coffee?” the waiter said. I looked up 
to see him placing two steaming mugs 
on our table. The researcher drew a breath. 

I WAS STARING AT a brown sky. I sat up. 

The first thing I noticed was a leg. It 
stood a yard from me, still socked and 
shoed, as if it had come detached mid- 
stride. Next I saw the hole in the wall. It 
looked as if a wrecking ball had been 
swung through. Cinder blocks and sand- 
bags and concertina wire all lay in a dusty 
heap. A dog sat on top of the heap. The 
dog — one of those Kabuli street hounds 
glistening with bald patches, a tumor the 
size of a cantaloupe hanging between its 
haunches, and no doubt an ear infection 
that caused it to list and wander in psy- 
chotic circles — was barking mutely. I re- 
alized I was deaf All I could detect was 
a high-pitched tone, like a test of the 
emergency broadcast system. The emer- 
gency broadcast system? I thought. Jesus, 
I was getting old. Then I wondered: Tin- 
nitus — ^rhymes with “hit us” or “smite us”? 
Maybe this was only a test. 

I was watching a woman pull a long 
splinter out of her cheek. It kept com- 
ing out, like a magic trick. 

“Sue?” I said. 

It was Sue Kwan,from Human Rights 
Watch. She’d been at the Norwegian 
Embassy, too. I’d bluntly propositioned 
her after abasing myself in front of the 
World Bank consultant. Kwan had re- 
buffed me so gently, with such pity. I’d 
responded by calling her latest report bi- 
ased and confusingly structured. 

Now she looked at me, wide-eyed, un- 
able to answer on account of the splinter. 
“I’m sorry. Sue,” I said. 

I can only imagine how absurd it 
sounded. Sue, though, seemed not to 
have heard me, either. I followed her gaze 
back to the hole in the wall. Several men 
with rifles were climbing over the rub- 
ble, into tbe garden. 

S UE KWAN WAS a good source. She al- 
ways gave me early drafts of her re- 
ports, despite her organization’s rules 
against doing so. Eurthermore, her mo- 
tives, unlike those of most of us, weren’t 
really suspect. She was not stimulated by 
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the proximity of violence and privation. 
A genuine person, Kwan: she was there 
to help. Of course, I often went around 
deriding her for being stupid and naive. 

I remember this one time, we were 
sharing a taxi, sitting in traffic after a 
party at the Dutch Embassy, when a 
street urchin carrying a crate of eggs col- 
lapsed on the sidewalk and began con- 
vulsing and foaming at the mouth. The 
old fake- a- seizure gimmick — but Sue 
fell for it. She got out of the taxi and 
crouched over the boy. 

“Sue, get back in the car!” I shouted. 

“He needs help,” she said. 

“It’s a trick,” I told her. “It’s fake.” 

And here Sue turned on me a look 
that I recognized immediately. It was the 
look I’d always imagined God would 
have were I ever forced to meet Him. 

“So what?” she said. 

So what! 

Maybe she wasn’t so stupid, naive. 
But, then, why had she raised her hand? 
Why was she waving at the men with 
guns climbing through the wall? Did she 
actually think they were there to help? 
Or could it be that Sue was offering her- 
self, at last making the sacrifice she’d 
been put on earth to make? 

“No, Sue,” I said. 

She paid no heed. She kept waving. 
One of the men lifted his rifle and shot 
her in the stomach. Sue slumped for- 
ward, and the man walked up and shot 
her in the head. That was the end of Sue 


Kwan. That was the death of one of the 
few genuine, unsuspect people I encoun- 
tered during all my time over there. 

Or one of the stupidest, the most naive. 

The gunmen were clean-shaven, clad 
in normal city attire. There were four of 
them. Each had a Kalashnikov with a 
banana clip duct-taped upside down to 
another banana clip. This way, when the 
first banana clip was empty, the gunman 
could simply eject it and flip it over, rather 
than having to fumble around in his 
pocket or what have you, wasting pre- 
cious shooting time. 

One of them wore an opalescent vest 
that seemed to shimmer and undulate 
in the sunlight. What was opalescent 
and seemed to shimmer and undulate in 
the sunlight? Pearls, I thought. 

Then I thought: ball bearings. 

They did not dally, these four. They 
got right down to killing. The gunman 
who’d shot Kwan appeared to be the 
leader. He yelled instmctions to his com- 
rades, who fanned out and started finish- 
ing off the survivors of the blast. I watched 
one execute a fat American who looked 
vaguely familiar. Yes, he was D.E.A., an 
adviser or analyst working on the poppy 
problem. He was down among the roses, 
bloody and weeping. When the gunman 
loomed over him, pointing the muzzle 
at his face, this fellow did the most pe- 
culiar thing. He grasped the travel wallet 
that hung around his neck — a transpar- 
ent window on the front displaying his 


security-clearance badge — and held it up. 

It was around this time that I lay back 
down in the grass . I don’t know how long 
I lay there. My eyes were shut. There was 
the tone, was all there was — ^the tone and, 
somewhere beyond the tone, the faint 
pop of rifles like I was underwater, I was 
underground.Tinnitus or tinnitus? Smite 
us or hit us? Years before. I’d made the 
mistake of doing a live piece-to-camera 
for CNN. While reading the cue card I’d 
written for myself. I’d pronounced “mis- 
led” as if it rhymed with “guy’s old.” On 
the progress of the war in Afghanistan, 
the successes of the surge, the President 
had myzled the public. The YouTube video 
had been viewed many, many times — 
many more times, certainly, than any story 
I’d ever reported. That fucking YouTube 
video was going to be my legacy. 

Imagine: the vanity, the inanity, of 
these final meditations. YouTube! Well, 
Sue Kwan wasn’t the only one who would 
die as she had lived. 

I felt a kind of thwump reverberate 
from the earth into my body, and a hot 
cushion of air lifted me off the ground. 
It lifted me and transported me some- 
where else and set me down. 

I sat up. I opened my eyes. 

I T WAS DIFFICULT to scc in all the 
dust and debris. It felt like nighttime. 
But not exactly nighttime — more like 
an eclipse, a total solar. Dark figures, sil- 
houettes, flitted about. As the air began 
to clear, I saw that they were pouring 
into the garden through the hole in the 
wall. Most of them wore uniforms — they 
were soldiers, police. The shooting 
seemed to have stopped. I got to my feet. 
I was a little wobbly, a little wobbly. I 
tried a couple of steps, then a couple 
more. I tripped on something and fell to 
the ground. When I looked back to see 
what it was, I discovered an arm. First 
the leg — now this, an arm. I knew there 
must be heads around. For once, I didn’t 
want to see them; just knowing they were 
around was enough. 

The arm looked as if it had been 
sprayed with buckshot. Silver was em- 
bedded in the flesh. I thought of pearls 
in a mollusk. (Not pearls, though, I 
thought.) A tactical-looking watch was 
still strapped around the wrist. I knew 
that watch. It belonged to the researcher 
from the United Nations Ornithological 
Department. 






“I see by your resume that you've got a big problem with formatting. ' 


O.K., stop looking at the arm. 

I got up again. No one seemed to no- 
tice me. I scaled the mhhle pile. I walked 
right past the soldiers and the police, 
through the hole in the wall, and into 
the street. 

There were vehicles everywhere: mostly 
Toyota HiLuxes, hut also up-armored 
Humvees with machine-gun turrets. Mine 
Resistant Amhush Protected personnel 
carriers, and S.U.V.s whose tinted win- 
dows were decorated with portraits of il- 
lustrious war criminals. Commanders 
screamed into their radios, subordinates 
rushed around, limp corpses were loaded 
into trucks. The first TV crews had al- 
ready arrived — a few local teams and the 
BBC. They were prepping their gear, jos- 
tling for position. One of the screaming 
commanders spotted them, bolstered his 
radio, took a comb out of his breast pocket, 
and headed over, combing his hair. 

I’d avoided the TV crowd ever since 
the whole CNN episode, and now I 
turned away, hoping they hadn’t seen me. 
There was something else, too. I was, for 
some reason, embarrassed. Not misled/ 
myzled embarrassed — more naked-in- 
a-dream embarrassed. The source of my 
naked-in-a-dream embarrassment was 
never the nakedness. It was always the 
fact that I alone had managed to get my- 
self into such a situation while everyone 
else on the submarine or whatever had 
managed to avoid it. What did it say 
about me, the sort of person I was? 

I had arrived at the end of the block. 
I stood there, unsure what to do next. 
Walk back to the TV crews and the com- 
manders and the subordinates? Tap one 
of them on the shoulder and explain that 
I had been in the garden, I had survived 
the attack, I came from the other side of 
the wall? After a while, it stmck me that 
my only option was to keep going. 

I T WAS STARTING to get dark. I passed 
men fanning coals at kebab stands, fruit 
venders, toy stores, cobblers repairing san- 
dals on the sidewalk outside the mosque. 
I experienced the drug-and-urine fragrance 
of the park, and the fryer fragrance of the 
Chief Burger. Amid the gridlocked traffic, 
boys swung cannisters of holy smoke, and 
older men hawked wares. One of the wares 
was doUs.The doUmonger carried dozens 
of them, a towering bouquet of dolls, each 
blue-eyed and blond-haired, dressed in 
pink and affecting an erotically mmina- 


tive expression. I followed him until he 
vanished into the fecal particulate hang- 
ing in the headlights like a fog. 

Soon I reached the river, the bazaar. 
Here I felt as I often had: that I could 
move among the buyers and sellers, the 
teen-agers perusing defunct American 
military gear, without attracting their at- 
tention. But, then, you always felt you 
could, didn’t you, until you discovered 
that no, actually, you never could? A friend 
of mine, a local reporter, was once hired 
by a visiting documentarian as a fixer and 
translator. This documentarian was en- 
chanted by Afghanistan — ^within a week, 
enchanted. One day, she told my friend 
that she wanted to film some B-roll at 
the bazaar. She needed happy, normal 
Afghans, she explained, living happy, nor- 
mal lives. My friend was busy and could 
not accompany her. Against his emphatic 
advice, the documentarian went alone. 
She went, she filmed, she laughed with 
the venders, she ate the mangoes, and 
she drank the juice. Then, when her mem- 
ory sticks were full, her bag laden with 
textiles, she returned to her guesthouse, 
triumphant. “See?” she said to my friend. 


It was not until a month later, while my 
friend was transcribing her footage, that 
he came to the B-roU from that day and 
saw a man talking on a cell phone. He 
appeared in almost every frame, follow- 
ing the documentarian from stall to stall. 
He held the cell phone to his ear, yelling 
over the din of the crowd. “Yes, she’s here 
alone,” the man yelled. “Yes, she’s Amer- 
ican,” he yelled. “No, no one is with her, 
I can easily grab her, no problem. Fine, 
I’ll wait. Call me back when they decide.” 
By the time I reached the end of the 
bazaar, several children were tugging on 
my sleeve. Although I still couldn’t hear, 
I knewwhat they were saying. They were 
saying, “One dollar!” and “Hey, fuck you!” 
I tried to shoo them. A boy in a soiled 
tracksuit flopped to the ground. His legs 
flailed; spit bubbled on his lips. I increased 
my pace, practically jogging into the light- 
less neighborhoods below the mountain. 

T he labyrinth of alleys sloped up 
the foothills, and the mud-mortar 
homes became denser, muddier, as the 
grade grew steeper. I found myself at 
the bottom of an earthen staircase 
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hacked into the clifFside. The stairs 
ascended precipitously, disappearing 
into more crowded dwellings. Sev- 
eral steps above me, a dog squatted. I 
knew that dog. It had the same glis- 
tening bald patches, the same canta- 
loupe-size tumor hanging down be- 
tween its haunches. Well, they all 
did. The tumor was so large that it 
bumped against the steps as the dog 
limped painfully up them. 

I followed. In places, the 
stairs more nearly resembled 
a ladder. The boulders and 
crags through which they 
had been carved were marked 
with paint by de-miners. But 
“clear” or “not clear”? The 
marks were illegible — to me, 
in any case. Homes of I.D.P.s 
stood improbably amid the 
sheer escarpments, and their 
sullage trickled down the stairs, mak- 
ing them slippery. At some point the 
air changed. I felt the difference in my 
lungs, which welcomed rather than 
cringed at each inhalation. I looked 
back. The dim city lay far below. I 
was gazing down on that foul soup, 
putrefying in the basin of the Hindu 
Kush. 

I suppose that that must have been 
when I saw them, the birds. They 
banked in unison, right at eye level, 
perfectly synchronized, showing the 
white undersides of their wings, the 
dark tops. They swooped down the 
mountain, over the hovels, the city, the 
bazaar. Then they came soaring back, 
riding an updraft with an exquisite 
minimum of effort. As the flock passed 
overhead, I realized that my hearing 
had returned. I detected what I thought 
were bells: yes, bells — a tinny music 
that seemed to harmonize with the 
flight of the birds. 

I don’t know how long I watched 
and listened to them. It was a while, 
anyway, before I spotted the elderly 
man standing on the roof of a house, 
conducting them. There’s no other 
word for it: he was conducting those 
birds. He even had a baton-like in- 
strument — a horsewhip or some- 
thing — ^with tassels hanging from its 
tip. He flourished the instrument, and 
to each movement the birds responded, 
banking toward him, or away. When, 
in a crisp, martial motion, he brought 


the tassels dovm against his thigh, the 
flock collapsed upon the roof, as if 
sucked down a drain. 

T he man’s house stood across the 
moonscape mountainside. I scrab- 
bled over the painted boulders and the 
loose, eroding shale. When I arrived, I 
found that the house, too, was con- 
structed of boulders and loose, eroding 
shale. I knocked on the door. 
It opened. The man held a bird 
in each fist. They were pigeons, 
I saw, and attached with wire 
to their ankles were miniature 
silver bells. 

The man possessed mag- 
nificent eyebrows, which pro- 
jected straight out of his face 
and then curved upward, like 
saplings that sprout from a bluff 
and yearn for the sun. He spoke 
to me. My hearing was almost entirely 
restored — but of course, like the docu- 
mentarian, I was deaf I always had been. 

The old man seemed to get that I was 
in some sort of trouble. He stepped back 
into his house and gestured with one of 
the pigeons for me to enter. I removed my 
shoes and followed him into a small room 
filled with cushions. The sole illumina- 
tion came from a vase of flowers plugged 
into an electrical oudet.The flowers were 
a lamp. At the end of each artificial stem, 
translucent petals enveloped a magenta 
light. The man opened his hands, and the 
pigeons fluttered loose, beating their wings 
across the small, magenta room and out 
the door, returning to their coop. 

The man was staring at my chest. I 
looked and saw that my shirt had blood 
on it. Quite a lot of blood. The man’s 
eyebrows professed concern. 

“There was an attack,”! said. I pointed 
down the mountain. “Down there.” I 
pressed my hands together, as if in prayer, 
and pulled them apart in a reverse clap. 
“Boom,” I said. 

“Boom?” the man said. 

“Boom,” I said. Finally, we understood 
each other. 

T he old man invited me to lie down 
on one of the cushions, and as soon 
as I did fatigue overtook me. I don’t know 
how long I was out. It felt like seconds; 
it might have been centuries. Anyway, 
enough time passed for everything to 
have changed. When I woke, I saw right 


away that I never should have gone to 
sleep; I’d made a terrible mistake in tmst- 
ing the old man. 

The agents stood over me, whisper- 
ing to one another. Two of them had on 
the black paramilitary uniforms and com- 
bat boots of the National Directorate of 
Security, and between them towered a 
third man, in slacks, a blue blazer, and a 
white oxford shirt. Under the blazer he 
wore a leather shoulder holster with the 
handgrip of a pistol sticking out. 

When they saw that I was awake they 
stopped talking. The two uniformed agents 
bent down, each grabbing me under an 
arm, and roughly hauled me to my feet. 
The plainclothes agent regarded me. 

“Passport,” he said. 

I reached into the pocket where I nor- 
mally kept it. I smiled apologetically. “I’m 
very sorry,” I said, “I seem to have — ” 

“No passport?” the agent said. 

He took a deep breath through his 
nose, such a breath that he seemed to 
increase in height by several inches. Then 
he grabbed a handful of my shirt, vio- 
lently twisted it around his fist, and held 
it up before my eyes, showing me the 
blood. He shouted furiously into my face 
words I couldn’t understand but whose 
meaning I could guess. 

I started to explain. Before I got very 
far, the agent reared back and with the 
hand that was not wrapped in my shirt 
slapped me so hard that I could taste his 
palm, a mixture of sweat and Purell, in 
the back of my throat. 

“If you’ll allow me to — ” 

Again he slapped me. This time the 
tone returned, accompanied by lights. I 
slackened my jaw, trying to pop my ears. 
When my vision cleared I glimpsed, for 
the first time, the old man standing be- 
hind the agents. I looked at him implor- 
ingly, silently entreating him to inter- 
vene. To my horror, however, I discovered 
that the eyebrows did not in fact profess 
concern, that they had never professed 
concern, that that had just been wishful 
thinking on my part. 

I T TURNED OUT that there was a road 
behind the house. A HiLux was parked 
on it. The two uniformed agents hand- 
cuffed me and stuffed me in the back. 
We headed down the mountain. The 
uniformed agents rode in the bed while 
the plainclothes agent drove. In the city, 
there were a lot of checkpoints, more 
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than usual. Each time we approached 
one, a policeman would peer into the cah 
of the HiLux, recognize the plainclothes 
agent, stiffen, and wave us through. 

We turned onto a narrow lane hemmed 
in on both sides hy sandhags and blast 
wall. Toward the end of the lane, we had 
to zig and zag to maneuver past staggered 
barriers. At a gate, a policeman peered into 
the HiLux, recognized the plainclothes 
agent, stiffened, and waved us through. 

I was guided by the uniformed agents 
into a bleak institutional tower, down 
a hall, down a flight of stairs, down an- 
other hall, and into a poorly lit room. The 
door slammed and a bolt clacked into 
place. The room was square, concrete, 
furnished with a metal table and two 
metal chairs. I knew this room. No, I’d 
never actually been inside it — I had never 
dreamed that I would! — but I knew it. 

“I’m an American,”! heard myself say. 
The words echoed: I’m an American, I’m 
an American. Later, in a feebler voice, 
trying to avoid the echo, I heard myself 
add, “I’m a journalist.” 

The door opened, and the plain- 
clothes agent strode in. He carried a 
bulky accordion folder under his arm. 
He set the folder on the table, undid the 
elastic band, and reached inside. He ex- 
tracted a Ziploc bag pinched between 
his thumb and forefinger, opened it, and 
withdrew a U.S. passport. He slid the 
passport across the table, inviting me, I 
gathered, to have a look. 

It was mine, of course. They must 
have found it at the restaurant. I began 
to explain. The agent walked around the 
table and slapped me in the face. 

T he next thing he pulled out of 
the accordion folder and slid across 
the table was a document too thick for 
staples, in Dari or Pashto, I had no idea 
which.Then he puUed out a fountain pen, 
unscrewed the top, and slid that over, too. 

I flipped to the last page of the doc- 
ument and signed it. The agent wasn’t 
satisfied. He leaned forward and tapped 
the bottom right corner of the top page. 
Then he turned to the second page and 
did the same. I understood that he wished 
me to initial each one. It took a long time. 
Lirst I had trouble getting the hang of 
the fountain pen; then, midway through, 
my hand began to cramp. I had to set the 
pen down and try to shake out the cramp, 
which was awkward with the handcuffs. 


The agent grew impatient. When he 
stood up and walked over to my side of 
the table, I flinched and cowered, antic- 
ipating the blow. Instead of slapping me, 
however, he took my hand in both of his 
and gently but firmly massaged my palm 
with his callused thumbs. That helped a 
lot, and soon I was initialling again. 

How I wish I could say that it felt good 
to confess! I’d taken so much from these 
people, their country, this war. I’d taken and 
taken. Still, it didn’t feel good. It felt false. 

Once I’d initialled all the pages, the 
agent picked up the stack, shuffled it 
into line, and returned it to the folder. 
He left the room without a word, and his 
two colleagues entered. They escorted 
me down the hall, up the flight of stairs, 
down the other hall, and out of the build- 
ing. One of them removed my handcuffs 
and gave me my passport. The other 
pointed at the gate. 

I WAS so EXHAUSTED and demoralized 
that I paid little attention to where I 
was going. I stumbled through the park, 
past the Chief Burger and the toy stores. 
At one point, I crossed paths with a pack 
of street kids. I must not have looked too 
hot: they regarded me dubiously, uncer- 
tain whether to beg. 

When I reached the mosque, one of 
the cobblers sitting on the sidewalk 
pointed at my feet. I’d been barefoot ever 
since the agents had whisked me away 
from the pigeon conductor. With the cob- 
bler pointing and laughing and his fellow- 
cobblers starting to join in and pedestri- 
ans stopping to see and cars slowing down 
and mullahs and would-be mullahs frown- 
ing at me from the ablution area, I was 
visited by a familiar embarrassment. 

The cobbler held up a pair of sandals, 
offering them to me. I pulled my pock- 
ets inside out to show him that they were 
empty. He waved the sandals, insisting 
that I take them anyway. I was choked 
with gratitude; I nearly wept. I struggled 
to summon the words while the cobbler 
waited to receive them. 

That’s when I saw the man talking 
on his cell phone. 

“No, no one is with him, I can easily 
grab him,” the man was saying. 

Or was he? I didn’t know. I still 
don’t. ♦ 
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A CRITIC AT LARGE 


5HUT UP AND 5IT DOWN 


T he titanic sank on April 15, 1912. 

Nine days later, Thomas Hardy com- 
posed a poem about the disaster called 
“The Convergence of the Twain.” Many 
poets were mourning the dead; Hardy 
took a different approach. He asked read- 
ers to contemplate the accident’s prehis- 
tory: to imagine how, even as the great 
ship was being built, the iceberg — its 
“sinister mate” — had also been growing. 
“No mortal eye could see / The intimate 
welding of their later history,” Hardy 
wrote. But, even so,“They were bent / By 
paths coincident / On being anon twin 
halves of one august event.” 

The poem’s theory of history — as 
something that unfolds through fated 
convergences — is also a theory of lead- 
ership. For leadership to exist, a leader 
must cross paths with a crisis; an exem- 
plary person must meet her “sinister 
mate.” Without an answering crisis, a 
would-be leader remains just a promis- 
ing custodian of potential. (Imagine Lin- 
coln without the Civil War or F.D.R. 
without the Depression.) Before a leader 
can pull us out of despair, we have to fall 
into it. For this reason, a melancholy am- 
bivalence can cling to even the most in- 
spiring stories of leadership. 

People who fetishize leadership some- 
times find themselves longing for crisis. 
They yearn for emergency, dreaming of 
a doomsday to be narrowly averted. Last 
month, Donald Trump’s campaign re- 
leased its first official TV advertisement. 
The ad features a procession of alarm- 
ing images — the San Bernardino shoot- 
ers, a crowd at passport control, the flag 
of Syria’s A1 Nusra Front — designed to 
communicate the idea of a country under 
siege. But the ad does more than stoke 
fear; it also excites, because it suggests 


Why the leadership industry rules. 

BY J05HUA ROTHMAN 

that we’ve arrived at a moment welcom- 
ing to the emergence of a strong and 
electrifying leader. (Tmmp, a voice-over 
explains, will “quickly cut the head off 
ISIS — and take their oU.”) By making 
America’s moment of crisis seem as big 
(or “huge”) as possible. Trump makes 
himself seem more consequential, too. 

Many of today’s challenges are too 
complex to yield to the exercise of 
leadership alone. Even so, we are in- 
clined to see the problems of the pres- 
ent in terms of crises and leaders. “Cri- 
ses of leadership are the order of the 
day at the beginning of the twenty-first 
century,” Elizabeth Samet writes, in 
the introduction to “Leadership: Es- 
sential Writings by Our Greatest 
Thinkers” (Norton). “If we live in a 
world of crisis, ’’she continues, “we also 
live in a world that romanticizes cri- 
sis — that finds in it fodder for an ad- 
diction to the twenty-four-hour news 
cycle, multiple information streams, 
and constant stimulation.” Samet be- 
lieves that our growing addiction to 
the narrative of crisis has gone hand 
in hand with an increasing veneration 
of leadership — a veneration that leaves 
us wilnerable to “the false prophets, 
the smooth operators, the gangsters, 
and the demagogues” who say they 
can save us. She quotes John Adams, 
who suggested, in a letter to a friend, 
that there was something both un- 
democratic and unwise in the lioniza- 
tion of leadership. The country won’t 
improve, Adams wrote, until the peo- 
ple begin to “consider themselves as 
the fountain of power.” He went on, 
“They must be taught to reverence 
themselves, instead of adoring their 
servants, their generals, admirals, bish- 


ops, and statesmen.”It can be danger- 
ous to decide that you need to be led. 

Our faith in the value of leadership 
is durable — it survives, again and again, 
our disappointment with actual leaders. 
Polls suggest that, even though voters 
who support Trump are fmstrated with 
the people in charge, they aren’t disillu- 
sioned about leadership in general: they 
are attracted toTmmp’s “leadership qual- 
ities” and to an authoritarian view of life. 
In a sense, they’re caught in a feedback 
loop. The glorification of leadership 
makes existing leaders seem disappoint- 
ing by comparison, leading to an ever 
more desperate search for “real” leaders 
to replace them. Trump’s supporters 
aren’t the only ones caught in this loop. 
Schools that used to talk about “citizen- 
ship” now claim to train “the leaders of 
tomorrow”; academics study leadership 
in think tanks and institutes; leadership 
experts emote their way through talks 
about it on YouTube. According to an 
analysis by the consulting firm Mc- 
Kinsey, two-thirds of executives say that 
“leadership development and succession 
management” constitute their No. 1 
“human capital priority”; another study 
found that American companies spend 
almost fourteen billion dollars annually 
on leadership-training seminars. 

Presidential candidates, of course, in- 
voke the idea of leadership with special 
urgency. In his victory speech after the 
Iowa caucuses, Ted Cruz praised Rick 
Perry, Glenn Beck, and other “leaders 
who have stood and led”; in the sixteen 
Presidential debates since August, can- 
didates have used the word “leadership” 
more than a hundred times. It’s an es- 
pecially useful term for politicians. “Ex- 
perience” and “expertise” are virtues with 
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In politics and business, we lionize leadership. But how much do we really know about what makes a great leader? 
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“I sell bonds. Municipal bonds. ’ 


downsides. “Leadership” sums up, in a 
vague way, everything that’s desirable 
and none of what’s not. 

I F you’re flexible in how you trans- 
late the word “leadership,” you’ll find 
that people have been thinking about it 
for a very long time. Plato, Confucius, 
and the poet (or poets) who wrote the 
Bhagavad Gita thought about leader- 
ship; so did MachiaveUi. Historians have 
detailed the lives and decisions of indi- 
vidual leaders. Still, case studies and books 
of leadership advice don’t add up to the 
kind of systematic description you’d need 
in order to say that someone has “lead- 
ership qualities.” The attempt to create 
that description — to develop, essentially, 
a science of leadership — began around 
a century ago, but has met little success. 

In 1991, Joseph Rost, a professor of 
leadership studies at the University of San 
Diego, read as much of the modern lead- 
ership literature as he could, reaching back 
to 1900. (After reading a comparatively 
small stack of leadership books, I am in awe 
of his achievement.) Rost found that writ- 
ers on leadership had defined it in more 
than two hundred ways. Often, they glided 
between incompatible definitions within 
the same book: they argued that leaders 
should be simultaneously decisive and 
flexible, or visionary and open-minded. 
The closest they came to a consensus defi- 
nition of leadership was the idea that it 
was “good management.”In practice, Rost 
leadership is a word that has come 
to mean all things to all people.” He urged 
his colleagues to get their act together 
and, a few years later, retired. 

In the two decades since, dozens of 
academic programs have sprung up to 
study leadership. It’s now possible to get 


a Ph.D. in “leadership and change” or 
“ethical and creative leadership. ’’This 
hasn’t clarified anything. In a book called 
“The End of Leadership,” from 2012, 
Barbara KeUerman, a founding direc- 
tor of the Harvard Kennedy School’s 
Center for Public Leadership, wrote 
that “we don’t have much better an idea 
of how to grow good leaders, or of how 
to stop or at least slow bad leaders, than 
we did a hundred or even a thousand 
years ago.” She points out that, histor- 
ically, the “trajectory” of leadership has 
been “about the devolution of power,” 
from the king to the voters, say, or the 
boss to the shareholders. In recent years, 
technological and economic changes like 
social media and globalization have made 
leaders less powerful. 

Leadership may be, by its nature, an 
anxious and inconstant idea. Like “status” 
or “alienation,” the word “leadership” points 
not toward a stable concept but toward a 
problem or affliction unique to moder- 
nity. In the 1922 book “Economy and 
Society,” a foundational text in the study 
of leadership, the sociologist Max Weber 
distinguished between the “charismatic” 
leadership of traditional societies and the 
“bureaucratic” leadership on offer in the 
industrialized world. In the past, Weber 
wrote, the world revolved around “old- 
type” rulers, who could be “moved by 
personal sympathy and favor, by grace 
and gratitude.” Modern mlers, by con- 
trast, are supposed to be emotionally de- 
tached; they work within a network of 
laws and systems designed to eliminate 
nonrational considerations like love and 
hatred. Weber was getting at a core prob- 
lem for modern leaders. How can the 
performance of bureaucratic tasks (such 
as the design of a health-care overhaul) 


be infused with charismatic warmth? 
Conversely, how can you realize your 
personal ambitions (say, toppling a Mid- 
dle Eastern autocrat who tried to kill 
your father) within the systems of bu- 
reaucracy? How, in short, can the char- 
ismatic and the bureaucratic be com- 
bined? Perhaps leadership is confusing 
because it’s confused: it embodies one of 
the central conundrums of modern life. 

For a long time, leadership experts 
remained nostalgic for old-type leaders. 
In the nineteenth century, books such as 
Thomas Carlyle’s “On Heroes, Hero- 
Worship, and the Heroic in History” at- 
tempted to isolate, through historical 
surveys, the character traits of “great men”; 
well into the twentieth century, many 
scholars elaborated on a “trait model” of 
leadership. They proposed that leaders 
possessed certain personality traits — cour- 
age, decisiveness, intelligence, attractive- 
ness, and so on — that made them intrin- 
sically foUowable,bureaucracy be damned. 
A great deal of time was spent thinking 
about how leadership qualities might be 
detected, so that leaders could be iden- 
tified in advance of their elevation. 

The trait model endures. Many lead- 
ership gums talk about Jack Welch and 
Steve Jobs as people with the right stuff 
to lead. But plenty of people with the 
right stuff fail as leaders. In a 2002 book 
called “Searching for a Corporate Savior: 
The Irrational Quest for Charismatic 
C.E.O.s,” Rakesh Khurana, a professor 
at Harvard Business School, took stock 
of corporate America’s investment in the 
trait model of leadership. Khurana found 
that many companies passed over good 
internal candidates for C.E.O. in favor of 
“messiah” figures with exceptional charisma. 

Charismatic C.E.O.s are often fa- 
mous, and they make good copy; in 1997, 
business magazines featured photographs 
of C. Michael Armstrong, the incoming 
C.E.O. of A.T &T, astride his Harley, 
riding to the company’s rescue. The ap- 
pointment of such figures can inspire 
upticks in stock prices. But they also tend 
to be less knowledgeable, and more ex- 
pensive, than internal candidates. Many 
underperform and are quickly fired; they 
are then replaced by other rock- star 
C.E.O.s. The system perpemates itself 
because of leadership nostalgia. C.E.O. 
searches are often undertaken during 
moments of perceived crisis, and in- 
vestors dream of a tribal chief who can 
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subdue, through strength of personality, 
the vast forces shaping corporate fate. They 
pressure corporate boards to select can- 
didates who “instill confidence.”This ap- 
proach vastly overestimates not just the 
importance of a C.E.O.’s personality but 
the importance of C.E.O.s in general. 
Khurana points out, deflatingly that there 
is little evidence for the “C.E.O. effect.” 
The most powerful factor determining 
a company’s performance is the condi- 
tion of the market in which it operates. 

B y the mid-twentieth century, al- 
ternatives to the trait model of lead- 
ership emerged. Experts have studied 
leadership psychologically, sociologically, 
and even “existentially-experientially.” 
Many have settled on a “process-based” 
approach. They’ve come to see leader- 
ship as something that unfolds in stages. 
A problem emerges, a leader is selected, 
a goal is developed, a team is assembled, 
the goal is reevaluated, and so on. From 
this perspective, the working life of an 
organization begins to look like an un- 
ending sequence of leadership events. A 
leader’s job is to shepherd the team 
through the leadership process. 

Process models favor the bureaucratic 
over the charismatic, and have a number 
of advantages over trait models. For one 
thing, they suggest that leadership is 
learnable: you just observe the process. 
For another, they’re capable of differen- 
tiating between the designated leader — 
often a broad-shouldered white guy with a 
power tie and a corner office — and the 
actual, “emergent” leaders around whom, 
at particular moments, events coalesce. 
(Research shows that workplaces often 
function because of unrecognized emer- 
gent leaders, many of them women.) 
Most fundamentally, process models ac- 
knowledge that “being a leader” isn’t an 
identity but, rather, a set of actions. It’s 
not someone you are. It’s something 
you do. 

Last year, Danny Boyle and Aaron 
Sorkin’s film “Steve Jobs” relied almost 
exclusively on the trait model of leader- 
ship: it suggested that Jobs succeeded be- 
cause of his powerful personality. Watch- 
ing the film, though, you couldn’t figure 
out what Jobs actually did. By contrast, 
if you read a detailed, process-oriented 
account of Jobs’s career (“Becoming Steve 
Jobs,” by Brent Schlender and RickTet- 
zeli, is particularly good), it’s clear that 


Jobs was a master of the leadership pro- 
cess. Time and time again, he gathered 
intelligence about the future of technol- 
ogy; surveyed the competition and refined 
his taste; set goals and assembled teams; 
tracked projects, intervening into even 
apparently trivial decisions; and followed 
through, considering the minute details 
of marketing and retail. Although Jobs 
had considerable charisma, his real edge 
was his thoughtful involvement in every 
step of an unusually expansive leadership 
process. In an almost quantitative sense, 
he simply led more than others did. (It 
helped, of course, that he had the right 
traits: Jobs’s interventions worked because 
he was a genius.) 

In theory, even those of us who aren’t 
blessed with charisma can become mas- 
ters of the leadership process. This is a 
reassuring idea. Yet the process model 
has disadvantages, too. If you buy into 
the trait model, it’s relatively easy to 
choose a leader: you look for a leaderly 
personality. If you adhere to the process 
model, the task is harder. It’s easy to see 
Donald Trump’s chieftain-like traits — 
his thundering voice, his fiery mane — 
but, if it weren’t for “The Apprentice,” 
we would know almost nothing about 
how he conducts his day job. This poses 
a dilemma. If a leader’s traits are unreli- 
able, and her process is inaccessible, how 
do we decide if she’s the right fit? 

One way to approach this problem is 
to think about the system we use to choose 
our leaders. A few years ago, another Har- 
vard Business School professor, Gautam 



Mukunda, grew interested in how differ- 
ent organizations fill leadership positions. 
He noticed that in some organizations 
the candidate pool is heavily filtered: in the 
military, for example, everyone who aspires 
to command must jump through the same 
set of hoops. In Congress, though, you 
can vault in as a businessperson, or a vet- 
eran, or the scion of a political family. 
Mukunda hypothesized that, in highly 
filtered organizations, leaders would end 
up being relatively interchangeable; in less 


filtered organizations, individual varia- 
tion will be greater. By this logic, gener- 
als, but not members of Congress, will 
tend to be more or less equally competent. 

In a book called “Indispensable: When 
Leaders Really Matter,” from 2012, 
Mukunda applied this reasoning to the 
Presidency. He began by giving forty 
American Presidents a “filtration” score. 
Gerald Ford was highly filtered (he had 
spent twenty-four years in “filtering 
offices,” and had been selected as 
Vice-President in expectation that he 
would soon be President). George W. 
Bush was not (he’d spent six years in a 
“very limited governorship” and depended 
on his “family connections”). When 
Mukunda compared those scores with 
widely accepted rankings of Presidential 
performance, he found that heavily fil- 
tered Presidents clustered around the mid- 
dle of the rankings, while unfiltered Pres- 
idents clustered near both the bottom and 
the top. Mukunda’s theory suggests that, 
when we select an unfiltered leader, we’re 
taking a big risk; by the same token, there 
are times when that risk might be worth 
taking. When things are going badly 
enough that failure is likely for an aver- 
age leader, an unfiltered leader — “a man 
or woman who hasn’t been watered down, 
someone who hasn’t been vetted and made 
the same” — may have a better chance of 
success. Abraham Lincoln, from Mukun- 
da’s perspective, was the ultimate unfil- 
tered President — an outsider during a 
time of crisis whose decisions differed 
sharply from the ones his heavily filtered 
Secretary of State,WiUiam Henry Seward, 
would have made. 

If Mukunda is right, you should think 
about the context in which you find your- 
self when you choose a leader. The ques- 
tion isn’t whether a dark-horse candidate 
will make a good leader (who can know?) 
but whether times are bad enough to jus- 
tify gambling on a dark-horse candidate. 
Some version of this idea may drive the 
behavior of outsider candidates. Donald 
Tmmp and Bernie Sanders don’t spend 
much time talking about their qualifica- 
tions; instead, they tell us, energetically, 
that times are very, very bad. 

R eading “indispensable” and other 
works from the field of leadership 
studies, you can get the impression that 
leaders, like authors, have been decon- 
structed. Leaders used to be titanic and 
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individual; now they’re faceless guiders 
of processes. Once, only the people in 
charge could lead; now anyone can lead 
“emergently.”The focus has shifted from 
the small number of people who have 
been designated as leaders to the back- 
ground systems that produce and select 
leaders in the first place. 

Leaders, moreover, used to command; 
now they suggest. Conceptually, at least, 
leadership and power have been decou- 
pled. In 1927, Personnel Journal cited an 
expert who defined leadership as “the 
ability to impress the will of the leader 
on those led and induce obedience, re- 
spect, loyalty, and cooperation. ’’But after 
the Second World War the concept of 
leadership softened. Leaders, it was said, 
weren’t dictators or tyrants; instead of 
ordering us around, they influenced, 
motivated, and inspired us. A distinc- 
tion began to emerge between leader- 
ship, which was said to be inspirational, 
and management, which was seen as 
more punitive. (As the business books 
have it, “Managers require, leaders in- 
spire.”) The distinction persists today. 
On diagrams of the leadership process, 
“punishing disobedient subordinates” 
rarely appears. 

This development has helped make 
the leadership industry possible, by 
making the idea of leadership more ap- 
pealing. The notion that you don’t have 
to be officially powerful to lead has al- 
lowed more people to think of them- 
selves as leaders. Leaders, it’s said, “el- 
evate,” “empower,” and “inspire” those 
around them to do “extraordinary” 
things. But not everyone is happy with 
this cheerful vision. In “Leadership BS,” 
a book published last year, Jeffrey 
Pfeffer, a professor at Stanford’s Grad- 
uate School of Business, identifies five 
virtues that are almost universally 
praised by popular leadership writers — 
modesty, authenticity, truthfulness, 
trustworthiness, and selflessness — and 
argues that most real-world leaders ig- 
nore these virtues. (If anything, they 
tend to be narcissistic, back-stabbing, 
self-promoting shape-shifters.) To 
Pfeffer, the leadership industry is Or- 
wellian. Its cumulative effect is to ob- 
scure the degree to which companies 
are poorly and selfishly run for the 
benefit of the powerful people in charge. 
That’s why bosses spend billions on 
leadership seminars: they make corpo- 


rate life look like “The West Wing,” 
even though, in reality, it’s more like 
“House of Cards.” 

I ’ve spent some time in a genteel cor- 
ner of the leadership industry: for sev- 
eral years, I taught a class on political 
writing, based in the Harvard Kennedy 
School’s department of management, 
leadership, and decision sciences. The 
public-policy graduate students I taught 
spoke incessantly about the kinds of leader 
they admired and hoped to become. (Many 
were leaders already: one was a colonel 
in the Air Force; another was one of South 
Africa’s first black female police chiefs.) 
Their ideas about leadership were cer- 
tainly idealistic. But the virtues that they 
thought of as leaderly — courage, decisive- 
ness, sociability, compassion, tmstworthi- 
ness, integrity, and so on — matter in or- 
dinary life, too. In our rationalized world, 
there isn’t much space for earnest discus- 
sion about virtue; the subject of leader- 
ship sometimes creates that space. It’s a 
Trojan horse for a version of moral phi- 
losophy. Pfeffer argues that the billions 
spent on corporate-leadership seminars 
are a waste of time and money, because 
they fail to produce better leaders. Yet 
they may be succeeding as seminars in 
virtue ethics. 

Elizabeth Samet’s “Leadership” an- 
thology pursues this line of thinking to 
its logical conclusion. It sees leadership as 
a subject for humanists rather than busi- 
ness-school types. Samet is an English 
professor at West Point who, in a num- 
ber of books, has written about her expe- 
riences teaching literature to cadets. One 
of her goals, in assembling “Leadership,” 
seems to have been the inclusion of art- 
ists, writers, and other unacknowledged 
legislators of the world. Alongside the 
usual martial authorities (Sun Tzu, Thu- 
cydides, Machiavelli, Clausewitz), the an- 
thology includes an essay by Virginia 
Woolf and an interview with Jean Renoir. 
Often, it slyly critiques the leadership in- 
dustry. Leaders are frequently urged to be 
authentic, so Samet includes “Speaking 
in Tongues,” an essay by Zadie Smith that 
aims to complicate our notions of authen- 
ticity. (Artists, Smith writes, defy a “sin- 
gle identity” and embrace “the many-col- 
ored voice, the multiple sensibility.”) The 
section on ambition, “Disciplining De- 
sire,”includes only“Macbeth,”reproduced 
in its entirety. (In the study questions. 


Samet asks, “How are ambitious mem- 
bers of your organization or institution 
generally regarded?”) In her introduction, 
Samet recalls a lieutenant colonel who 
asked her to teach a leadership seminar 
to the officers in his battalion. “It can be 
subversive, constmctive, deconstructive . . . 
whatever,” he said. Evidently, she edited 
“Leadership” in that spirit. 

Reading Samet’s anthology, one sees 
how starkly perspectival leadership is. 
From the inside, it often feels like a poorly 
improvised performance; leading is like 
starring in a lip-synched music video. The 
trick is to make it look convincing from 
the outside. And so the anthology takes 
pains to show how leaders react to the 
ambiguities of their roles. In one excerpt, 
from the memoirs of Ulysses S. Grant, 
Samet finds him marching toward an enemy 
camp. Grant, a newly minted colonel who 
has never commanded in combat, is ter- 
rified: “My heart kept getting higher and 
higher, until it felt to me as though it was 
in my throat.” When the camp comes 
into view, however, it’s deserted — the other 
commander. Grant surmises, “had been 
as much afraid of me as I had been of 
him.” Leaders, he realizes, are imagined 
to be fearless but aren’t; ideally, one might 
hide one’s fear while finding in it clues 
about what the enemy will do. 

Other selections explore the idea that 
leadership is a form of captivity, in which 
one is both separated from others and ex- 
posed to their judgment. In his essay 
“Shooting an Elephant,” George Orwell 
describes his time as a policeman in co- 
lonial Burma: often, he suggests, his de- 
cisions were informed by his fear of 
shame — ^by the fact that “my whole life, 
every white man’s life in the East, was 
one long struggle not to be laughed at.” 
Sometimes, it’s the people supposedly 
under one’s control who really call the 
shots. (Trump’s campaign pushes this 
logic to an extreme: it suggests that he’ll 
be a stronger leader for being shameless.) 

I N THE NINETEEN-EIGHTIES, the Schol- 
ars James Meindl, Sanford Ehrlich, 
and Janet Dukerich introduced a term 
for how leadership looks from the out- 
side: “the romance of leadership.”Meindl 
and his colleagues studied this romance 
in a number of ways. In one study, they 
asked people to evaluate the performance 
of a hypothetical company; when they 
attributed the boost in the company’s 
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performance to good leadership, people 
judged it more valuable than when it was 
attributed to other, more mundane fac- 
tors. Another study analyzed mentions 
of leadership in newspapers: reporters 
turned out to write more about corpo- 
rate leadership when companies were 
doing either very well or very poorly. 
Leaders, the scholars concluded, are nar- 
rative devices. It’s through thinking about 
leadership and leaders that we arrive at 
“an intellectually compelling and emo- 
tionally satisfying comprehension of the 
causes, nature, and consequences of or- 
ganizational activities. It is the way many 
prefer to cope and come to grips with 
the cognitive and moral complexities” of 
reality. It humanizes the forces that shape 
history — “forces that are often unknow- 
able and indeterminant, perhaps even 
objectionable. ” How else could we make 
sense of a world that has so many inter- 
locking parts — a world constructed, as 
Hardy put it, with such “intimate welding”? 

To some extent, leaders are storytell- 
ers; really, though, they are characters in 
stories. They play leading roles, but in 
dramas they can’t predict and don’t al- 
ways understand. Because the serialized 
drama of history is bigger than any one 
character’s arc, leaders can’t guarantee 
our ultimate narrative satisfaction. Be- 
cause events, on the whole, are more pro- 
tean than people, leaders grow less sat- 
isfying with time, as the stories they’re 
ready to tell diverge from the stories we 
want to hear. And, because our desire for 
a coherent vision of the world is bottom- 
less, our hunger for leadership is insatia- 
ble, too. Leaders make the world more 
sensible, but never sensible enough. 

Should our leaders keep this in mind? 
Do we want them to lead with a sense 
of submerged irony, of wistful self- 
awareness? When we’re swept up in the 
romance of leadership, we admire lead- 
ers who radiate authenticity and author- 
ity; we respect and enjoy our “real” lead- 
ers. At other times, though, we want 
leaders who see themselves objectively, 
who resist the puU of their own charisma, 
who doubt the story they’ve been re- 
warded for telling. “If a man who thinks 
he is a king is mad,”Jacques Lacan wrote, 
“a king who thinks he is a king is no less 
so.” A sense of perspective maybe among 
the most critical leadership qualities. For 
better or worse, however, it’s the one we 
ask our leaders to hide. ♦ 
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The High Mountains of Portugal, by Yann Martel (Spiegel &' 
Grau). Martel, the author of the best-selling and screen-adapted 
“Life of Pi,”rejiggers the formula to charming if familiar effect. 
Again, a family is sundered by death and migration. Again, a 
formidable but cooperative beast (in this case, a chimpanzee) 
brings comfort. Most MarteUian is the boundless capacity for 
parable. The book is crammed with tales explicating Darwin- 
ism, the Zen of apes, and the banality of evU. Linguistic econ- 
omy is no virtue: when someone gets out of a car, the other 
person “feels cast off, thrown away, abandoned.” But Martel 
knows his strengths: passages about the chimpanzee and his 
owner brim irresistibly with affection and attentiveness. 



The Heart, by Maylis de Kerangal, translated from the French by 
Sam Taylor (Farrar, Straus & Giroux). From its first, hurtling, 
paragraph-long sentence, this novel vividly dramatizes each 
step in the organ-donation process — from the accidental death 
of a twenty-year-old to the transplantation of his heart, nearly 
twenty-four hours later. It’s the kind of science writing that’s 
too uncommon, inspiring wonder not by insisting on it but by 
chronicling every detail, such as the blood during surgery 
“pouring into a plastic tray which amplifies the sounds like an 
echo chamber.”The translator preserves the original’s momen- 
tum, with clauses piling onto each other, pushing toward a 
final question: What could be more electric than the moment 
a heart starts beating? 


IIV Democracy in Black, by Eddie S. Glaude, Jr. ( Crown). In a scath- 

'1 • M ing critique of the Obama Presidency, the head of Princeton’s 

African-American Studies program describes the “devasta- 
TilJV tion” suffered by black communities in America during these 

hope-imbued years. Disproportionately hurt by the economic 
downturn, they are subject to a resilient strain of racism, which 
Jnl|n congratulates itself on electing a black President but instinc- 

tively values white lives more than black ones. Glaude faults 
black elites for relying on liberal politics to negotiate incre- 
mental change, and thereby reducing racial justice to “a prac- 
tice by which white people ‘do good’ for black people.” It is 
high time, he argues, for blacks to risk a politics that can “dis- 
turb the peace” and to demand accountability on the streets. 



Strange Gods, by Susan Jacoby (Pantheon). YYns, mUitantly sec- 
ular history of religious conversion reconsiders famous con- 
verts, from Augustine to Muhammad All, to reveal the com- 
plex web of political, economic, and social forces that can lead 
to individual conversions. Jacoby takes aim at what she calls 
the tendency of believers to “ ‘spiritualize’ conversions for which 
there are overweening secular reasons.” She examines mass 
conversions, whether coerced by a political regime or encour- 
aged by societal norms, and draws illuminating connections 
between past movements, like the Spanish Inquisition, and 
present ones, like isis. If the book’s polemical overtones ran- 
kle at times, its conclusion — that religious coercion inevitably 
“produces a false uniformity that collapses as swiftly or slowly 
as social conditions permit” — is powerful. 
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DANCING 

STEPPING UP 


The precocious rise of Justin Peck. 

BY JOAN ACOCELLA 



R ight now, there are hundreds, 
maybe thousands, of excellent ballet 
dancers in the United States, but inter- 
esting ballet choreographers are very, very 
rare. Of those who regularly show their 
work on these shores, only three are in the 
top tier: Alexei Ratmansky, the art- 
ist-in-residence at American Ballet The- 
atre; Christopher Wheeldon, the artistic 
associate of London’s Royal Ballet; and 
Mark Morris, who now and then takes 
time off from being the country’s fore- 
most modern-dance choreographer to give 


us a ballet. In the past few years, though, 
one reason to go to New York City Bal- 
let has been to watch a new choreographic 
talent, Justin Peck, inching upward. 

Peck joined City Ballet, as a dancer, 
in 2007, when he was nineteen. The fol- 
lowing year, he took a dance-criticism 
course at Barnard, and his professor, 
Mindy Aloff, suggested to him that he 
might be good at choreography. He had 
an analytical mind, she said. So he made 
his first baUet, the nicely titled “A Tea- 
cup Plunge,” for the Columbia Ballet 


Collaborative, a small group at the uni- 
versity. By 2012, he was working on his 
first piece for N ew York City Ballet, and 
after that you couldn’t stop him. In 2014, 
when he supplied the big, happy, shot- 
from-guns “Everywhere We Go” as the 
climax of N.Y.C.B.’s spring gala, he was 
named the company’s resident choreog- 
rapher. He is now twenty-eight, and he 
has produced twenty-eight ballets, ten 
of them for N.Y.C.B. 

Two years ago. Peck was the subject 
of a movie, “Ballet 422,” which showed 
him, over a period of two months, cre- 
ating N.Y.C.B.’s four-hundred-and- 
twenty-second ballet, “Paz de la Jolla,” 
set to the music of Bohuslav Martinu. In 
the seventy-five minutes of the film, he 
did almost nothing but work on the bal- 
let in the studio, work on the ballet at 
home, and ride the subway between those 
two locations. He didn’t eat; he didn’t 
chat with a friend or call his mother. That 
may have been entirely the director’s de- 
cision, but I doubt it. Amazingly, he has 
not quit dancing. (In “Ballet 422,”he goes 
down to his dressing room after his bal- 
let’s premiere, puts on makeup, and goes 
back upstairs to dance in someone else’s 
ballet.) He says that having a full-time 
dancing job makes it easier for him to 
refuse outside choreography commis- 
sions, which he now must do. He also 
says that there are ballets at N.Y.C.B. 
that he hasn’t yet danced in, and wants 
to. As he sees it, you can never really know 
a ballet unless you’ve performed it. He is 
terrifically serious. Though he looks and 
moves like a teen-ager — he does uptalk, 
he has made a ballet for an iPad app — 
his demeanor is habitually grave. He often 
keeps his face tilted downward, with his 
large brown eyes peeking upward at the 
people in front of him, as if he didn’t want 
them to know all that’s on his mind. Giv- 
ing an instruction, he says that if that 
doesn’t work he has a Plan B. I’U bet he 
has a Plan C, too. 

The quality that the audience seems 
to love most in his work is its sheer 
oomph: speed, vigor, exuberance. If I’m 
not mistaken, he especially likes choreo- 
graphing for men, and the sight of aU 
those big, well- trained thighs launching 
themselves into the air in unison is in- 
deed impressive. He also tends to work 
with dancers his own age, which means 
not just that they’re young and strong 
but that they know him personally and 


Peck began his career as a dancer but has been making waves as a choreographer. 
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Mluioto Your Ears 


want to give him what he asks for. An- 
other of his choreographic virtues is an 
extraordinary skill with groups. Mother 
Nature does not know more patterns than 
Justin Peck does: circles and spirals and 
triangles and grids and arrows and rick- 
rack and pearls on a string. When he gets 
these shapes forming and dissolving and 
re-forming at high speed, in response to 
the patterns in the music — and he likes 
his music complicated, with overlapping 
patterns of fives and elevens and the like — 
you really have something to look at. 

You don’t necessarily have a ballet, 
though, because in most classical dance 
the central meaning is contained in the 
pas de deux. Peck has always made bor- 
ing pas de deux. The problem may have 
been political — a wish to avoid any sug- 
gestion of dominance — or it may have 
been aesthetic, a dislike of the feat- 
after-feat structure of many old pas de 
deux. But, whatever he was avoiding, 
he wasn’t putting anything substantial 
in its place. In his duets, an impulse, 
an idea would no sooner surface than 
it vanished, and this void, especially 
when glimpsed alongside the fullness 
and certainty of his ensemble chore- 
ography, made his work look a bit cold, 
like something that might be produced 
by a person who could fashion a ballet 
for an iPad app. He was aware of the 
problem. In 2013, in an interview with 
Gia Kourlas, of Time Out, he said that 
he thought that the piece he was work- 
ing on was “a bit more human than the 
last one” — a statement that is very poi- 
gnant, if it isn’t just plain clueless. 

B ut three years have passed since 
then. Early this month. Peck un- 
veiled a new ballet, “The Most Incred- 
ible Thing,” and it contains an extremely 
moving pas de deux. This is Peck’s first 
story ballet, and its plot, taken from Hans 
Christian Andersen, is standard fairy- 
tale business: the king will give half his 
kingdom, plus the hand of the beautiful 
princess, to the young man who can do 
“the most incredible thing.”The premier 
contestant, called the Creator (Taylor 
Stanley), produces a marvellous cuckoo 
clock. On the stroke of one, a cuckoo 
(Tiler Peck, no relation) appears; on two, 
we see our two parents, Adam and Eve 
(Rebecca Krohn and Adrian Danchig- 
Waring); on three, the Three Kings; and 
so on. These entries are the occasion of 


most of the numbers in the hallet. But, 
as part of the pageant, the Creator and 
the princess (the wonderful Sterling 
Hyltin) come together for a duet that 
seems a kind of itinerary of love. She goes 
up on point and slides across the stage, 
as if losing control; she tilts forward per- 
ilously, as if looking over the edge of the 
world. She charges into the air, toward 
us, in a huge supported split; the Creator 
whirls her around on his neck; then she 
falls forward into a “fish” (a head-first di- 
agonal fall, stopped by her partner). She 
has fallen in love, but the power is not 
unequal, and the structure is not a now- 
this-now-that lockstep hut an organic 
progression, a big pink explosion. 

Unfortunately, the duet comes in 
completely the wrong place in the bal- 
let: it’s near the beginning, when, with 
its message of culmination, it should 
be at the end. And at the end, or near 
it, there’s a completely different duet, 
for the princess and a character called 
the Destroyer (Amar Ramasar),who 
demolishes the clock and almost wins 
the contest. To make matters worse, the 
pas de deux for the Destroyer and the 
princess is another love duet, but of 
a perverse and disturbing kind. The 
Destroyer’s right arm ends not in a 
hand but in a long silver club, which 
he threads through her limbs. It’s a 
weapon, of course, and a phallic sym- 
bol — it has an appalling sort of bulb 
at its tip — but it is also a magic wand. 
This man wants that princess, and, 
from the look of things, she may sort 
of want him, too, a little bit. Although 
the Creator wins, it’s a close call. 

The ballet is Peck’s biggest ever: forty- 
four minutes long, with a cast of fifty- 
six. The score,by the folk-rock-plus com- 
poser Bryce Dessner, has tickings and 
gear-grindings and borrowings from 
Philip Glass. The sets and the costumes, 
by the Canadian artist Marcel Dzama, 
are full of grotesque fancies; they are, in 
fact, the ballet’s strongest element. There’s 
a suit that contains two men, and an- 
other that’s a grass shack — ^which is not 
to mention the Destroyer’s arm. But the 
dark spirit is not just Dzama’s; it’s been 
there in a number of Peck’s ballets. (He 
once made a piece inspired by murder 
ballads.) When it turns up, you’re glad 
to see it. A note of ugliness amid ballet’s 
insistent beauty, a little nightmare now 
and then: it’s always a good sign. ♦ 
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THE THEATRE 

BOOKVORM5 


A stage adaptation of “2666.” 

BY HILTON AL5 



Roberto Bolano’s phantasmagoric and reportorial novel is onstage in Chicago. 


U T T ow CAN SOMEONE cvcr truly 
JTJ. know the work of another?” So 
says the irrepressible publisher Mrs. Bubis 
(played by the irrepressible Janet Ulrich 
Brooks) to Jean-Claude Pelletier (Law- 
rence Grimm) and Manuel Espinoza 
(Demetrios Troy), two academics she is 
entertaining smartly in her Hamburg 
home.The French Pelletier and the Span- 
ish Espinoza, one tall, the other dark, 
have travelled from their respective coun- 
tries to meet the great woman. Actually, 
the flirtatious Mrs. Bubis may not be 
that great, but she has an aura of great- 
ness, if only by association: she’s respon- 
sible for putting out the work of the elu- 
sive postwar German writer Benno von 
Archimboldi, as was her late husband. 
Pelletier and Espinoza became obsessed 
with Archimboldi as students, and it’s 
exciting and frustrating for them to hear 


about him from his former associate: Ar- 
chimboldi left so little biographical in- 
formation behind. Stfll, his life as an art- 
ist is on full display in his Action, which 
inspires any number of fantasies in the 
minds of his readers, including these fe- 
verish academics, who treat Mrs. Bubis’s 
sitting room as a kind of shrine. 

This amusing, slightly unholy trinity 
is the invention of the late Chilean writer 
Roberto Bolafio, in his long, alternately 
phantasmagoric and reportorial novel 
“2666, ’’adapted, with incredible care and 
a certain amount of pride, by Robert 
Falls and Seth Bockley, who also co- 
directed the show (at the Goodman, in 
Chicago). In the novel, Bolafio asks the 
same question as Mrs. Bubis, but with a 
twist: How much can we know about 
anylife,beyond its metaphors — its myths, 
its storytelling, its lies? 


Bolafio was born in Santiago in 1953, 
the son of a schoolteacher and a truck 
driver and occasional boxer. Beside his 
more robust father, Bolafio was awkward, 
thin, and bookish, in a culture that val- 
orized machismo. As a teen-ager, he 
moved to Mexico, where he dropped out 
of school and eventually found work as 
a journalist. In 1973, inspired by socialist 
change at home, he went back to Chile, 
only to be arrested, along with other in- 
tellectuals, after Pinochet’s right-wing 
coup. (Rescue came in the shape of two 
former classmates, now prison guards, 
who orchestrated his release.) In the late 
seventies, Bolafio settled in Spain, where 
he supported himself as, variously, a bell- 
hop and a garbage collector. Often writ- 
ing at night, he produced some two dozen 
books of fiction and poetry before his 
death, from liver failure, in 2003. “2666” 
was published the following year. One 
wonders less what he would have made 
of the present adaptation of his nearly 
nine-hundred-page novel than how he 
might have incorporated the process of 
adapting “2666” into his own work: a 
dominant theme in Bolano’s fiction is al- 
chemy — how some thing or person can 
metamorphose into a completely differ- 
ent element or being. 

“2666”is divided into five “books. ’’The 
first, “The Part About the Critics” (which 
Falls and Bockley retitled “The Part About 
the Academics”), strikes me as the stron- 
gest, in its ability to balance the fantas- 
tic with absurd realism — the absurd part 
being how love rubs up against our at- 
traction to, and need to challenge, power. 
Falls and Bockley open the play at a con- 
ference somewhere in Europe; Pelletier 
and Espinoza, dressed in the drab, ill-fit- 
ting clothing of underpaid tenure-track 
scholars, are arranging several tables into 
a dais. Each describes how the other first 
came across Archimboldi’s work, as more 
scholars of the German master’s oeuvre 
are introduced, including the beautiful 
British academic Liz Norton (Nicole 
Wiesner) and the Italian Piero Morini 
(Sean Fortunato).The colleagues become 
friends, and friendly rivals, united by their 
admiration for a writer whose own work 
is rarely quoted. The absence of Archim- 
boldi’s texts only makes him loom larger 
in the audience’s imagination, just as the 
fact that none of the academics share a 
language — and all had to learn Archim- 
boldi’s in order to read him — hovers over 
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the proceedings, reminding us that the 
drama being enacted is partly about lan- 
guage itself. 

To all that, “2666” adds the confusion 
of love and desire. Pelletier and Norton 
hook up, and then she turns, in a fit of 
pique, to Espinoza. Norton isn’t seeking 
only sex or attention; she wants to ex- 
tract some kind of revenge for the way 
her work is sometimes trivialized in the 
academic world because she’s a woman. 
When Espinoza and Pelletier fight over 
her, she points out that it’s their male 
urge to compete and possess that fiicks 
them up. She says, “All because of some 
patriarchal obsession over how many lov- 
ers I have at any given time? Who cares?” 
StUl, Pelletier can’t help identifying with 
his gender. At one point, somewhat rue- 
fully and tenderly, he describes Espino- 
za’s feelings for Norton, which he sees 
as a mirror to his own: 

First, the need to be near Liz Norton struck 
sometime before he got back to his apartment 
in Madrid. By the time he was on the plane 
he’d realized that she was the perfect woman, 
the one he’d always hoped to find, and he began 
to suffer. Second, among the ideal images of 
Norton that passed through his head as the 
plane flew towards Spain, there were more sex 
scenes than I had imagined. 

I N BOLANo’s WORLD, what is imagined 
is equal to what is enacted; reality is 
provisional. Although Falls and Bockley 
do a fine job of making that clear, it’s not 
an inherently dramatic point of view: 
naturalistic plays like this always argue, 
ultimately, for realism. And, as the five- 
and-a-half-hour piece goes on, accumu- 
lating fantasies, characters, and scenes of 
violence — Part IV, “The Part About the 
Crimes,” for instance, describes a series 
of kUlings of women in Mexico and how 
the murders went unsolved for years, 
probably because the victims were fe- 
male — it becomes more traditional, too, 
despite the many storytelling styles that 
Falls and Bockley employ. (Some sec- 
tions are narrated in the first person, 
some in the third, and there are a num- 
ber of devices, including video and 
sound, which — with one boringly dodgy 
exception, when a stereotypical angry 
black male voice plays over the loud- 
speaker — don’t seem slick or trendy, 
because, as a whole, the piece is guile- 
less.) I don’t know if the collabora- 
tors felt constricted by the Bolano es- 
tate or by the text, but the entire script 


would have opened up if they’d for- 
gone the American penchant for the 
linear narrative and used Bolano’s fan- 
tastical elements as a jumping-off point 
from which to dream their own ver- 
sion of “2666.” 

Instead, we get an overload of plot, 
and, by the end of the spectacle, the story 
feels resolved, wrapped up, depthless. 
That’s when we meet Hans Reiter 
(Mark L. Montgomery). A hapless for- 
mer German soldier, Hans became Ar- 
chimboldi the way anyone becomes an 
artist: through the accidents of history 
and culture. Watching the final act, I 
thought back to Part I, the part in which 
the play’s themes are most successfully 
demonstrated. The academics are defined 
by conflicts that are dramatic, without 
being dramatic themselves. They’re 
smart but emotional lunkheads, too 
aware that the world doesn’t prize their 
brand of thinking. They defend them- 
selves and their marginalization by being 
smug to “lesser” outsiders when they can. 
On a visit to London, Pelletier and Es- 
pinoza cuddle with Norton in the back 
seat of a taxi, while the taxi-driver (Adam 
Poss) looks on. When Norton suggests 
that he’s lost, the driver says, “The lab- 
yrinth of London disorients me.” Not- 
ing that he’s quoting Jorge Luis Borges, 
Norton, ever the persnickety academic, 
challenges him; she wants to top him 
with her knowledge, or be topped by 
his presumed lack of cultivation. Oth- 
ers, before Borges, observed the same 
thing, she says, Dickens, for one, and 
Robert Louis Stevenson. The driver, 
who knows this is a putdown, puts Nor- 
ton down in the only way a man can — 
by turning her sexuality into a negative, 
saying, “In my country, there is a word 
for what she is.” 

Pelletier and Espinoza are soon beat- 
ing the man nearly to death, their prej- 
udices punctuating their punches. “Shove 
Islam up your ass,” Espinoza shouts. 
“This one is for Salman Rushdie!” Lit- 
erature as an occasion for hate, a hate 
crime as an occasion for the academic 
to exercise his power as a “real” man: 
like the best of Falls and Bockley’s 
“2666,” this scene shows, rather than 
tells, what Bolano, that gawky, sensitive 
son of machismo’s brutalities and big- 
otry, saw everywhere — force winning 
out over dialogue, no matter how care- 
fully rendered. ♦ 
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THE ART 'i^'ORLD 


WE ALL 5CREAM 

The unsung importance of Edvard Munch. 

BY PETER 5CHJELDAHL 



Munch’s “The Artist and His Model” (1919-21), on view at theNeue Galerie. 


F or more than a century, the rep- 
utation of Edvard Munch has cir- 
cled the canon of modern art like a hig 
plane seeking a runway He is famous, 
sure, for the flayed, undulating figure 
of existential panic in “The Scream” 
(1893) and for a few other images, touch- 
ing on love and death, from the first, 
rock- star-like decade of his career. But 
the subsequent, prolific glories of the 
Norwegian painter, who lived until 1944, 
are little recognized. Munch is aU hut 
placeless in standard art history, not ex- 
actly a marginal case hut definitely a 
singular one. “Munch and Expression- 
ism,” an exciting new show at the Neue 
Galerie, settles his one textbook claim 
to historical consequence: he is the fa- 
ther of the most important modern 
movement in German and, to some ex- 
tent, Austrian art. “Without Edvard 
Munch, German Expressionism would 
not have existed,” the art historian 
Reinhold Heller states in the show’s 


excellent catalogue. In the first years of 
the twentieth century, young German 
artists, including Ernst Ludwig Kirch- 
ner, Emil Nolde, Erich Heckel, and 
Karl Schmidt-Rottluff — and, less di- 
rectly, the Austrians Egon Schiele and 
Oskar Kokoschka — were galvanized by 
Munch’s painterly eloquence and emo- 
tional candor, and by his innovative use 
of woodcuts and other printmaking me- 
diums. They and their supporters lion- 
ized him, though he largely shmgged 
off their blandishments. He was an art- 
ist, and a man, apart. 

Powerful Expressionist works in the 
show, such as Kirchner’s sensational 
touchstone, “Street, Dresden” (1908), 
perform like an honor guard for forty- 
seven Munchs, including not the orig- 
inal “The Scream” — ^which was done 
in oil, pastel, casein, and crayon — ^but 
the artist’s calmer, even elegant, 1895 
copy of it, in pastels. (This picture be- 
came briefly the costliest art work ever 


sold at auction, four years ago, when it 
fetched nearly a hundred and twenty 
million dollars at Sotheby’s, in New 
York.) For reasons that beg to be ex- 
plained, the works by other artists in 
the show do not measure up, with the 
one late exception of “Self-Portrait with 
Horn” (1938), by Max Beckmann, a tme 
peer, whose tragicomic ironies transcend 
Expressionism. The originals of Munch’s 
early masterpieces — “The Sick ChUd,” 
“Death in the Sickroom,” “Evening 
on Karl Johan Street,” “Puberty,” “The 
Voice,” and at least half a dozen oth- 
ers — are absent but for the transfixing 
landscape “White Night” (1900-01), in 
which dark, contorted trees loom against 
an off-white expanse of water and 
a star-speckled blue sky. Most of the 
Munch paintings in the show come 
from the Munch Museum, in Oslo, but 
his best works reside in that city’s Na- 
tional Museum, in a huge room that 
has changed some visitors’ lives. 

A concentration on secondary work 
has its virtues, however. Partly, it lev- 
els the terrain somewhat for compar- 
isons with Munch’s epigones — his val- 
leys meet their peaks. More important, 
it encourages absorption in his talent’s 
essential qualities, which persisted after 
a series of nervous breakdowns led him, 
in 1909, both to reform a dissipated 
life style and to mute the psychodrama 
of his halcyon art. In “The Artist and 
His Model” (1919-21), thickly bmshed 
in oils. Munch stands stonily behind a 
taciturn girl in an unusually detailed, 
seething interior of a house in Ekely, 
near Oslo, where the artist, who never 
married, lived alone for his last thirty- 
two years. The way that the paint moves 
on the canvas is as compelling as what 
it describes. 

Munch had ceased to take narrative 
ideas as a starting point. Instead, he 
teased hints of meaning from gladiato- 
rial wrestles with paint, and occasion- 
ally the result became iconic. In a stun- 
ning self-portrait, “The Night Wanderer” 
(1923-24), he cranes forward and gazes 
out tensely, as if suspecting an intmder. 
Always, there’s the uncanny refinement 
of his touch. Nearly every stroke or dab, 
even when piled or flurried, has an in- 
tegral tension and a just-right quotient 
of energy. But late Munch is a barrel of 
hits and misses, and one painting in the 
show, “Standing Nude Against Blue 
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Background” (1925-30), scrapes the bot- 
tom. He was fine with preserving his 
botches, while according them scant re- 
spect. He took to leaving his paintings 
outdoors through the brutal Norwe- 
gian winters — to “kill or cure” them, 
he said. 

Munch was born in 1863, into pov- 
erty, the son of a lowly and fanatically 
religious military doctor. His mother 
died when he was five, and his beloved 
older sister, Sophie, when he was thir- 
teen. Another sister became psychotic. 
A kind aunt helped with his upbring- 
ing and encouraged his studies in art. 
In Kristiania, as Oslo was then known, 
a radical bohemian scene besotted with 
Nietzsche cultivated Munch’s preco- 
cious genius, but its advocacy of free 
love ill-served his sanity. The traumas 
of a harrowing affair with a cousin’s 
wife, followed by other relationships 
that were scarcely happier, played out 
in such stunning paintings and prints 
as the beautiful and dire series entitled 
“Madonna”: a woman in orgasm as seen 
by her lover, to whom she is supremely 
indifferent. Two printings of a litho- 
graph of the image realize astonishingly 
different nuances of the drama with a 
simple change of color density. 

The young Munch profited from a 
government program that paid artists 
travel stipends. In France and Germany, 
his initial naturalist manner gave way 
to variants of Impressionism, then 
leaped to something unprecedented, in 
representations of life lived, with hard 
truths and quaking sensitivity, on the 
brink of derangement. The state cen- 
sors shut down Munch’s first major 
show, in Berlin, in 1892, but it made 
his name, and was followed by many 
more shows in Germany. (A number 
of his major works were owned by mu- 
seums and collectors there, until the 
Nazis confiscated them and sold them 
off in Occupied Norway.) The key to 
Munch’s originality is storytelling with 
a potent pictorial rhetoric of rhythmic 
line and smoldering color. Each work 
feels like a one-off personal emergency, 
even when it is repeated in other paint- 
ings or prints. The Expressionists ad- 
opted the look of his style, which ser- 
viced their drive to counter Erench 
formalism by stressing the psychic toll 
and the compensatory exhilarations of 
the modernizing world. But Munch’s 


sincerity was bound to elude them. 

“If only one could be the body 
through which today’s thoughts and 
feelings flow,” Munch wrote in 1892, 
when he was abetted in his ambition 
by a circle of artists and writers, includ- 
ing his close friend August Strindberg, 
who met regularly at a Berlin bar called 
the Black Piglet. His success in that 
realm is part of what makes him slip- 
pery for art historians, who might oth- 
erwise acknowledge a level of achieve- 
ment that, for me, ranks with that of 
van Gogh, Gauguin, Cezanne, and Seu- 
rat. Munch is too humanly interesting! 
He sacrifices the aesthetic discipline, 
the detached immersion in the prob- 
lems of painting characteristic of the 
leading Post-Impressionists. (He is closer 
to the symbolist broodings of Edouard 
Vuillard but drastically less tactful.) 

The Expressionists often convey — 
or even, like Schiele, advertise — their 
personal familiarity with the bold, the 
louche, and the lowdown, perhaps as a 
sign of enviable cool. You can’t presume 
to match their experience. Munch sug- 
gests — concerning his bouts with lust, 
dread, and despair — that you more or 
less already do. This makes him a dis- 
comfiting study for a next-slide-please 
survey course. Having no notable self- 
regard, he gave himself wholly over to art. 
(I’m struck by a thought that, for the 
sheer availability of an inner life. Munch 
has a latter-day Norwegian avatar in 
the writer Karl Ove Knausgaard.) The 
Expressionist whom Munch liked most 
was Emil Nolde, another thornUy in- 
dependent spirit, who is represented in 
the show by a large lithograph, “Young 
Danish Woman” (1913), and three hand- 
colored repetitions of it: works of fan- 
tastic intensity, with distorted features 
and dissonant colors, that dare unusual 
ugliness to take unusual beauty by sur- 
prise. They are true to Munch’s insis- 
tence on having every drawn or painted 
mark register a motive or a feeling. But 
even Nolde — ^who, incidentally, fell prey 
to Nazi sympathies, as Munch did not — 
tends toward generality in what he ex- 
presses. Munch specifies. His example 
to other artists is simple, really: be a 
highly gifted but, especially, a particu- 
lar person, and go for broke. ♦ 
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The rise of Kygo’s laid-back house music. 

BY KELEFA 5ANNEH 



T wo YEARS AGO, on a weekly BBC 
IXtra radio show, the American pro- 
ducer Diplo introduced his British lis- 
teners to a rising star from Norway. “His 
name is Kygo — you might have heard 
him,” Diplo said. “He keeps it around 
one hundred h.p.m.s. He keeps it sexy.” 
To anyone not accustomed to categoriz- 
ing pop songs hy tempo, a hundred heats 
per minute may seem fast, but, by the 
standards of electronic dance music, or 
E.D.M., which generally thumps along 
at one-twenty or more, Kygo’s languor- 
ous productions and remixes sound un- 
expectedly slow, better suited to swaying 
than to dancing. After this introduction 
came one of his most popular tracks: an 


unsolicited — ^which is to say, unautho- 
rized — remix of “I See Fire,” by Ed 
Sheeran,the English stmmmer and war- 
bler. Some electronic-music producers 
think like d.j.s, intensely aware of the 
way listeners and dancers react to subtle 
differences in texture and rhythm. Kygo 
thinks more like an A. & R. executive, 
scouring the world for hits and poten- 
tial hits. Sheeran’s song was originally 
commissioned for one of the “Hobbit” 
films, and its lyrics paint a wistful (and 
not especially sexy) portrait of dwarves 
facing the prospect of death by dragon 
breath. Kygo sped it up slightly, supple- 
menting Sheeran’s acoustic guitar with 
a cheerful synthesizer line and a perfectly 


lightweight beat. The result was a prod- 
uct hand-crafted for casual consump- 
tion — ^wistful bliss, not too Hobbity, de- 
livered at ninety-six b.p.m. 

Kygo — his professional name is an 
abbreviation of his given name, Kyrre 
Gorvell-Dahll — is twenty-four now, 
three years into a career that has made 
him one of the biggest acts in electronic 
music, even though he has yet to release 
an album. His is a success story for the 
streaming-music age, fuelled by listen- 
ers who have discovered his tracks and 
playlists through online music services: 
in December, Spotify announced that 
his tracks had been streamed a billion 
times, a milestone that he reached faster 
than any other artist. Kygo started piano 
lessons when he was six, but as a boy he 
was more interested in soccer. Then a 
friend played him “Bromance,” a rous- 
ing house track by the Swedish producer 
Avicii, and Kygo’s focus shifted; he down- 
loaded pirated music software to make 
his own tracks. His palette expanded 
after his older sister got him interested 
in deep house, a mellower, jazzier sub- 
genre that gestures back to the disco d.j .s 
of the nineteen-seventies, who gave birth 
to modern dance music. Although Kygo 
isn’t particularly concerned with music 
history, he learned to appreciate the value 
of counterprogramming: his gentle tracks 
provided a respite from the concussive 
beats and drops that supply E.D.M. with 
energy and drama. 

Kygo was studying business and 
finance at a small college in Scotland 
when listeners began discovering the re- 
mixes he had been posting on Facebook. 
As his page attracted hundreds of thou- 
sands of likes, his style acquired a name, 
“tropical house,”which he decided to ac- 
cept. The term is slightly misleading; 
Kygo does not always rely on the kick- 
drum pulse that defines house music, 
and for him “tropical” refers more to a 
general mood — invariably described as 
“chUl” — than to any specific musical tra- 
dition, of whatever latitude. But if elec- 
tronic music seems to have a particularly 
confusing system of genres and sub- 
genres, that is because, in a world where 
singing and old-fashioned instruments 
are optional, even producers can have a 
hard time explaining exactly how one 
track differs from another. For instance, 
many of Kygo’s productions are propelled 
by a whistling, plucking virtual instru- 
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merit, halfway between a pan flute and 
a harpsichord. Fans would recognize it 
immediately, but Kygo doesn’t have a 
name for it: on his laptop, the settings 
are saved under a working title, “Lemai- 
tre,” chosen in honor of a Norwegian 
electronic duo whose sounds he was try- 
ing and failing to re-create. So if “trop- 
ical house” helps listeners imagine 
beaches and palm trees he has no incen- 
tive to object — he has perfected a kind 
of soft-focus exoticism, promising to take 
listeners far away while providing tan- 
talizingly few details about where they 
are going. 

Last month, Kygo came to town for 
a show at one of the few local venues 
that could accommodate the crowd he 
now draws: Barclays Center, the Brook- 
lyn arena, on a night when the Nets 
weren’t using it. In person, he is confi- 
dent but unassuming, and he is partial 
to a black baseball cap, worn backward, 
which underscores his youth. At Bar- 
clays, he made his appearance behind 
what looked like a grand piano (in fact, 
the grand case concealed an electronic 
keyboard), signalling to the exuberant 
people in the bleachers that this would 
be a concert, not a d.j. set. To this end, 
he had brought along a series of collab- 
orators — including Conrad Sewell, who 
sings Kygo’s biggest hit, “Firestone” — 
and one wild card: the reggae veteran 
Shaggy, whose evergreen 1995 song 
“Boombastic” fit snugly alongside Ky- 
go’s popular remix of “Sexual Healing,” 
by Marvin Gaye. There were beach balls 
and bursts of confetti and electronic 
bracelets, distributed at the door, that 
blinked red, white, and blue in time to 
the music. An arena show demands a 
certain amount of spectacle, but Kygo’s 
best tracks evoke the simple pleasure of 
taking it easy: for eighty minutes, he 
worked the keyboards, adding chords 
and simple melodic figures to his unhur- 
ried beats, and the crowd was happy to 
sway along. 

T he rise of Kygo has echoed a cul- 
tural shift. Dance music, long asso- 
ciated with cryptlike night clubs, has 
come out of the dark; it now belongs 
equally to an international network of 
outdoor festivals, where fans expect to 
hear tracks they already know and love. 
“I never imagined myself playing at clubs,” 
Kygo says. “I saw myself playing for a 


crowd sitting on the grass, drinking a 
beer in the sun.” One of his first big shows 
in America took place in 2014, a few 
months after his appearance on Diplo’s 
radio show, at TomorrowWorld, a festi- 
val outside Atlanta. Electronic dance 
music was booming, and no company 
symbolized the boom more than SFX, 
which owns part of TomorrowWorld 
and many other festivals; in 2013, SFX 
had gone public, reaching a valuation of 
more than a billion dollars. In its pro- 
spectus, it told investors that between 
2007 and 2012 the five biggest E.D.M. 
festivals in America grew at an average 
of forty-one per cent a year. 

Kygo’s music doesn’t sound so anom- 
alous anymore. Some of the biggest hits 
of 2015 moved at a leisurely pace. Diplo 
was one of the producers behind “Lean 
On” (ninety-eight b.p.m.), featuring M0, 
which was Spotify’s most streamed song 
of the year. (M0, a Danish singer and 
songwriter, opened for Kygo at Barclays.) 
Justin Bieber amassed more than a bil- 
lion 'YouTube streams of “Sorry,” which 
slouched along at a hundred b.p.m. And 
Felix Jaehn, a tropical-house producer 
from Germany, topped charts worldwide 
with his remix of “Cheerleader,” by the 
Jamaican singer OMI. But for E.D.M. 
more broadly there have been some om- 
inous signs, none bigger than SFX’s an- 
nouncement, earlier this month, that it 
was filing for bankruptcy, a move that 
may threaten a number of festivals, in- 
cluding TomorrowWorld. What if the 
country’s appetite for thumping revelry 
has Anally been sated? 

Back in the disco era, there was no 
shortage of skeptics eager to declare that 
the fad was over. Today, mainstream 
E.D.M. commands about as much re- 
spect as disco did then, and for some of 
the same reasons: it seems too formulaic, 
too quick to slough off older musical val- 
ues, too eager to please the hordes on the 
dance floors and the grassy fields. Of 
course, the spirit of disco survived even 
as the disco boom went bust, inspiring 
an entire constellation of danceable genres, 
with their own taste hierarchies. Some 
of the biggest skeptics of the E.D.M. 
boom come from the world that disco 
made. Last month, in the Times, a re- 
spected house and techno veteran named 
Marea Stamper suggested that some of 
today’s complaisant “tropical house” wasn’t 
really tropical, and wasn’t even house 


music. She delivered, via e-mail, a stern 
verdict in the form of a sick burn: “House 
music is a lot of things, but a relaxation 
tape with an E.D.M. beat over it? That’s 
not house.” 

Kygo might not entirely disagree — he 
doesn’t seem to have a strong allegiance 
to any musical genre, and no doubt many 
of his fans don’t, either. Even as he pre- 
pares to release his first album, he is al- 
ready thinking about how to outlast trop- 
ical house. One of the songs he plans to 
put on the album, a collaboration with the 
British singer Labrinth, is set at seventy- 
five b.p.m., a tempo that essentially pre- 
cludes any physical activity more vigor- 
ous than head-nodding; he says that it 
resembles Coldplay. “I don’t know what 
genre that is,” he says. “It’s going to be in- 
teresting to see what people classify it as. 
They will probably say ‘tropical house’ — 
but it’s definitely not tropical house.” 

For the moment, though, Kygo has 
no reason to cut ties with the hectic world 
of dance music. After the Barclays show, 
he climbed into a black S.U.V., to be 
driven across the river to Lavo, the site 
of the official after-party, where he was 
engaged to perform a late-night d.j. set. 
Lavo, which is owned by the TAO Group, 
a restaurant-and-night-club conglom- 
erate, is devoted to a notably un-chill 
combination of decadence and exorbi- 
tance. Outside, partygoers of modest 
means were told that the club was full, 
while a man who demanded the best 
table available was quoted a price of five 
thousand dollars, and accepted without 
flinching. Shortly before two, Kygo an- 
nounced his presence in the d.j. booth 
by playing his remix of “Cut 'Your Teeth,” 
a dreamy single by the relatively unknown 
English singer Kyla La Grange. The 
younger Kygo fans swayed appreciatively, 
but they were not his only audience — 
he had to be mindful, too, of the revel- 
lers at the reserved tables, taking deliv- 
ery of sparkler-enhanced bottles of 
champagne, not all of whom seemed to 
have studied his discography online. Kygo 
accommodated his audience by pushing 
the tempo up to one-twenty and beyond, 
eventually alighting on a German house 
remix of “Don’t Stop Believin’.” Bleary 
patrons howled the words to one an- 
other, and if they had paused to peer up 
into the d.j. platform they might have 
noticed that Kygo was grinning and sing- 
ing along, too. ♦ 
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'^The Witch.” 

BY ANTHONY LANE 



Ralph Ineson is an outcast in a film set in seventeenth-century New England. 


A FATHER AND HIS son, a boy of 
twelve or so, go into a wood. They 
are out hunting, armed with a gun. As 
they walk, they engage in one of those 
ordinary, man-to-man chats that arise 
on a country stroU. “Canst thou teU me 
what thy corrupt nature is?” the father 
asks. “My corrupt nature is empty of 
grace, bent unto sin, only unto sin, and 
that continuaUy,”the lad replies. Clearly, 
he has learned the words by rote, yet 
they don’t sound tired or hoUow in his 
mouth; he means them. His next task 
is to help with the traps that have been 
laid in the undergrowth. We watch his 
small hands slowly easing wide the iron 
jaws. 

These scenes are from “The Witch,” 
a film written and directed by Robert 
Eggers. The father is William (Ralph 
Ineson), who is tall and roughly bearded, 
with a hatchet face. Indeed, there is 
something axelike in his demeanor, and 
he seems most elemental — most true 
to his own hard-hewn being — when 
stripped to the waist and savagely split- 
ting logs. He would make a good exe- 
cutioner. The boy is Caleb (Harvey 
Scrimshaw), who looks solid enough. 


though a flame of fear burns in his eyes. 
William is married to Katherine (Kate 
Dickie), and they have four other chil- 
dren: an older daughter, the radiant 
Thomasin (Anya Taylor-Joy); twins, 
Mercy (Ellie Grainger) and Jonas (Lucas 
Dawson), young and mischievous; and 
a baby named Samuel. He is tended to, 
one day, by Thomasin, who plays peeka- 
boo for his delight, in the open air. Three 
times she covers and uncovers her eyes, 
and he laughs. The fourth time she un- 
covers them, he is gone. 

The film, bearing the subtitle “A 
New-England Folktale,” is set around 
1630, meaning that William and Kath- 
erine, whose heavy accents betray their 
roots in the North of England, belong 
to the early generation of settlers. This 
particular family, though, has been dou- 
bly exiled — first across the ocean, and 
then from the fortified village where 
they used to reside. In the opening scene, 
William is brought before a council of 
his fellow- citizens and accused of “pride- 
ful conceit.” What exactly that entails 
we never know, and he claims to have 
practiced only “the pure and faithful 
dispensation of the Gospels,” but the 


outcome is harsh: he and his kin are 
banished, with all their possessions piled 
on a cart. The wilderness awaits. 

The rest of the action takes place 
on the verge of a forest: the classic hab- 
itation of a fairy tale. That is where 
William, Katherine, and their children 
build a home and try to forge a life, 
with the dense gloom rustling beside 
them. When Samuel is snatched, we 
see him — or think we see him, in a 
glimpse — being carried through the 
trees by a scuttling figure, caped in red. 
We are meant to recall not just the 
Brothers Grimm but Nicolas Roeg’s 
“Don’t Look Now” (1973), in which the 
alleyways of Venice were prowled by a 
similar scarlet fiend. What occurs, after 
the abduction, is the first of many ter- 
rible rites: a female form, naked and 
unnamed, pounding at something 
within the rotten trunk of a tree, like 
an apothecary with a mortar and pes- 
tle, and smearing herself with gore. 

What is going on here? And is it 
going on at all? Could we be observ- 
ing not facts but the fanciful terrors of 
the devout? The film is certainly stuffed 
with devilry, and Eggers is not shy of 
familiar tropes. The family keeps goats, 
for instance — a white one whose ud- 
ders spurt blood into a pail when 
Thomasin milks her, and a villainous 
brute called Black Phillip, whom the 
twins both taunt and conspire with in 
their chanted nursery rhymes. He’s a 
dead ringer for the biUy on the inner 
sleeve of the Rolling Stones’ “Goats 
Head Soup,” and Eggers holds him in 
such careful closeup that his muzzle is 
blurred while his mad and staring eye 
remains in focus. As a rule, keep clear 
of his horns. The question of whether 
he is the Prince of Darkness or merely 
a farmyard pest, however, stays unre- 
solved, and “The Witch” feels at once 
sticky with tangible detail and numi- 
nous with suggestion. Katherine dreams 
of a raven pecking at her breast, in a 
parody of a suckling child, but when 
she wakes in the morning there really 
is a bloodstain on her shift. 

Viewers who grew up with the 
“Scream” franchise, or with the tooth- 
less array of “Saw” films, will doubtless 
fidget and sigh at such ambivalence. 
They will rightly ask if “The Witch” 
even deserves to be called a horror flick. 
Well, it sounds like one; the composer 
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of the score, Mark Korven, doesn’t hold 
hack on the shriek of strings, heefed 
up hy a choir of rising moans. Also, 
there are just enough jumps to rattle 
your popcorn. I knew that something 
was afoot as Caleb approached a mossy 
hut in the woods, hut I didn’t expect 
an actual foot, hare and tempting, to 
appear on the threshold. Yet the film 
is thoroughly stripped of the snigger- 
ing ironies that heset, and often wreck, 
the modern fright fest. You can laugh 
at the archaism of the dialogue, if you 
wish, though I happen to like its sturdy 
lyricism. (“Thou shalt he home hy can- 
dle-time tomorrow.”) More import- 
ant, there is no silliness to undercut the 
menace — nothing to let you off the 
hook of having to think about these 
folk, about the leathery toughness of 
their existence, and about the load that 
their souls are forced to bear. You be- 
lieve in their belief. 

T his is, to put it mildly, an uncom- 
mon state of affairs for anyone who 
frequents the cinema, the theatre, or 
the opera house. How many people, 
these days, heading out of “Don 
Giovanni,” are honestly shaken by the 
mortal terror of the hero, in his final 
conflagration? Which of us treats “The 
Cmcible,” set sixty years or so after the 
events of “The Witch,” as anything but 
a reflection on the political hysteria of 
the time in which it was written? The 
problem is simple: we can’t be damned. 
One gradual effect of the Enlighten- 
ment was to tamp down the fires of 
Hell and sweep away the ashes, allow- 
ing us to bask in the rational coolness 
that ensued. But the loss — to the dra- 


matic imagination, at any rate — has 
been immense. If your characters are 
convinced that a single action, a word 
out of place, or even a stray thought 
brings not bodily risk but an eternity 
of pain, your story will be charged with 
illimitable dread. No thriller, however 
tense, can promise half as much. 

That is what Eggers is striving for 
in “The Witch.” It’s the first feature 
that he has directed; hitherto, he has 
worked as a production and costume 
designer, and the legacy shows in the 
weave of the homespun clothes. The 
twins are swaddled like doUs, thus ac- 
quiring an extra layer of creepiness, and 
the colors of the outfits, matching the 
umbers and grays of the landscape, turn 
any glint of red into an explosion. But 
period dress is nothing unless shrouded 
in period emotions — in the qualms and 
the ragged jitters of the age. That is 
why we see Caleb, on the brink of pu- 
berty, casting sly glances at the swell 
of his sister’s bosom; incestuous guUt 
is enough to persuade the poor sap that 
he is, in the deepest sense, bewitched. 
Indeed, each person thinks that he or 
she is responsible for the loss of Sam- 
uel, and for the dire events that foUow. 
The entire film is crafted as a kind of 
spiritual whodunnit. Katherine is afraid 
that her baby, as yet unbaptized, will 
be among the lost, denied entrance to 
Heaven, while William, his authority 
flaking and peeling away with every 
scene, admits out loud to being a thief 

And what did he steal? A silver wine 
cup. Time and again, Eggers adds hints 
of the Biblical, to thicken the air of 
piety that these people breathe. One 
of them, in the wake of a speU, vomits 


up a whole apple, shiny and intact. 
When they pray, they are planted 
squarely in the frame, and viewed ei- 
ther from behind, kneeling on the 
ground with their hands conjoined and 
upraised, or head on, at table, as in the 
Last Supper, with William saying grace. 
Thomasin, alone, confesses to the Al- 
mighty, “I have, in secret, played upon 
thy Sabbath,” compelling us to won- 
der what her games consist of and 
whether they count as play. 

Taylor-Joy is remarkable in the role, 
her wide-eyed innocence entwined with 
a thread of cunning — proof either of 
her quick wits, scarcely unusual in a 
clever and curious girl, or of some fell 
purpose. One night, in Black Phillip’s 
stall, we hear a low whisper of temp- 
tation in her ear: “Wouldst thou like 
to live deliciously?” it asks. “To see the 
world?” There is surely no chance that 
she — or we, for that matter, even now — 
could refuse that proposition. And so 
“The Witch” hastens to its harrowing 
climax, about which, I predict, you will 
want to rage deliciously. It borrows 
from Goya, an artist in his element 
with demons, and I cannot decide if 
the sequence unbalances the ambitions 
of “The Witch” or brings them to full 
and flamboyant bloom. But this is a 
scary movie and a serious one, because 
it lures us into the minds, and the 
earthly domains, of those who are them- 
selves scared, night and day, that they 
have forfeited the mercies of God. It 
takes an original movie to remind us 
of original sin. ♦ 
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